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A STATISTICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION 
OF THE INFIRM IN INDIA 


BY 

K. BnATTACHARYYA, B.A. (frALBAUDBT, U.B.A.) 

The Education of the Infirm In the West 

Tlie growth and advancement of civilisation in modern times 
is manifested in various humanitarian activities in ameliorating 
the lot and condition of the defectives and infirms. Advanced 
nations have made, in course of the last half a century, long 
strides in removing the miseries of these unfortunate and afflicted 
people. As a result, a large number of special institutions for 
them has sprung up in all the important cities and towns of 
Europe, America and Japan. In each of these countries, education 
has been made compulsory for the children of school-going age, 
and neither have the special needs of the infirms been over- 
looked, nor is enthusiasm lacking. The united efforts of the people 
and the State have made it possible to bring forth special devices on 
the scientific basis in the educational system. The fundamentals 
of these have been based on psycho-physiological researches of the 
present times. The educational system has been brought to such 
a standard that the boys and the girls turn out to be useful 
members of the society and for this purpose high grade training 
colleges for teachers have been established to specialize in the 
art of teaching so that the standard of education may be main- 
tained efficiently. 

This educational system has been inaugurated not only from 
the humanitarian point of view but also from a sense of 
sanctity of human life as well as its social and economic value, 
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The deaf-mutes and the blind are brought up and trained as 
self-respecting and earning citizens like their normal brethren. 
Many of these infirras have highly developed their intellect and 
culture, and have attained remarkable success in some of 
the learned professions, such as education, law, journalism, etc. 
Also a great many persons have been and are trained up in the 
useful arts and industries. Many a talent might have withered 
away, had not the gateways of knowledge been opened to them by 
these scientific methods : ignorance would otherwise have made 
the world a perfect blank, and a place of suffering only to them. 
The pleasantness of life would have been totally denied to them, if 
the love and sympathy of a group of high-souled people had not 
come to them. 

Modern nations have been so conscious of their sense and 
responsibility to these unfortunates that the best type of men 
and brains are devoting their time and untiring energy to develop 
and bring this educational system to a high order of perfection. 
They have formed voluntary central organisations, and all the 
provincial institutions are co-ordinated for the common end. 
Books and magazines are published to disseminate tlie researches 
and newest developments of thought for advancing education, 
and also the text-books and magazines in Braille for the blind, 
and special and simplified text books for the deaf-mutes are 
brought out according to their needs. Due to these concentrsited 
efforts, wonderful inventions of apparatus and appliances have 
been made, otherwise such marvellous achievements in the 
teaching of the infirm would not have been at all possible. The 
inventions of such complicated apparatus and machines as Braille 
Writer, Braille Printing Machine, Talking Book Machine and 
very many other necessary appliances, as well as games for the 
blind, the Hearing Testing Machine, special type of Monotone 
to help the semi-deaf to develop normal speech naturally, 
show what a deep love for humanity these people have and 
what marvels can be attained when head and heart work 
conjointly. 
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The science of special teaching has almost reached its 
climax. Even in cases of double afflictions where all the 
gateways are shut up, these unfortunate people are trained and 
educated to a great extent to soften down their miseries of life. 
A most remarkable instance of what special training can achieve 
is found in the person of the world-renowned Helen Keller who 
was born both deaf-mute and blind. Besides, the cases of blind- 
feeble-mindedncss, and deaf-mute-feeble-miudedness are also solved 
along with the problems of the education and care of the 
feeble-minded in general. 

Amidst many-sided aciiviiies of modern life, the danger of 
feeble-mindedness is not indilferently looked at. The feeble- 
minded children are not only educated and trained in handicrafts 
to the extent of their capacity, but there are also arrangements for 
their permanent care in most cases; and for the safety of the 
society, they are even segregated and sterilised where necessary. 

Apart from these permanent infirms, the partial defectives 
are also properly attended to with thoroughness and care to 
restore their senses to a condition as near the normal as possible. 
Children with constitutional defects in sight are sent to the 
‘Sight Saving’ Schools or classes specially meant for them. 
It has been experienced by these special arrangements that 
bad eye-sight and ever increasing blindness have been arrested, 
to the gain of the society. There is a considerable number 
of persons who grow deaf at the adult age, commonly called 
the ‘ Adult Deaf ’ and they are taught lip-reading so that they 
may easily pull through their daily life and avocations. It is 
statistically found that one out of ten children considered 
normal suffers from one or the other forms of speech defects. 
The defects in speech might have arrested the career of a 
large number of people who rose high in profession, had not 
the subject been scientifically treated and the defects cured. 

They arc not contented only in imparting education bul 
their efforts have been directed towards the prevention of the 
causes of these infirmities, particularly of blindness, in the 
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light of modern medico-physiological researches, and the 
resultant effect is that the number of the blind has been reduced 
astonishingly. 

Facilities for special education are offered very generously 
and liberally irrespective of any denomination or pecuniary 
circumstances. Munificent donations pour in no less liberally 
than for the general or professional education for normals. The 
society is not thus economically over-burdened on their score. 

Social science does not stop here only, finding out remedial 
measures for the infirms, but careers are thrown open to them in 
the public service and in corporations in accordance with the 
capacity and capability of the individuals. As a result of 
the kindness and sympathy now shown in all the advanced 
countries to the infirms, both by the people and the state, 
they are given many special facilities, e.g., by railways and 
other transport-services. In addition to these, the ‘ After Care’ 
is so thorough and benevolent that they are given legal status 
by the state, as well as special insurance protection against the 
risk of life and similar other amenities. Thus their life is 
made as happy almost as that of normal men and women. 
All -these are nothing but the real index of the depth of the 
fellow-feeling lying within the advanced nations. 

Love of Man which forms the basis of the civilisation of 
Europe and America is reflected in the care and active sympathy 
not only for the infirms of their own race or country but also 
for the infirras of other nations. The training institutions 
of highest repute extend their most cordial hospitality to 
foreign students. They are eager to show their practical 
sympathy for the less advanced nations, so much so, that 
facilities are given to students of other nationalities to obtain 
the requisite training on scholarships and other privileges like 
free board residence. The best attention is bestowed upon 
them to help them to acquaint themselves with the modern 
methods of this special training. The central co-ordinating 
organisations always help foreign countries by supplying 
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appliances and literature containing the results of up-to-date 
researches, free of cost in many cases. Thus for the educational, 
social and economic welfare of all types of infirms, the advanced 
nations do not leave any avenue unexplored . 

An Extract from the International Report on the education of 
the Deaf-Mute, 1892, London 

The educational condition of the deaf-mutes in the more 
advanced countries, with comparative figures for India from this 
Report. 


Table I 


No. 

Name of the Country 

Deaf-Mute 

Population 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Students 

j No ot 
Tend era. 

1 

United Staifs of America 

33,878 

126 

10,'.)40 

1 

1 347 

2 

Great Britain & Ireland 

1 

19 237 

95 

8,222 ; 

402 

3 

France 

22,610 

71 

4,098 

00 

4 

Germany 

.38,489 

99 

6,497 

798 

5 

Austria 

19,70] 

38 

2,339 1 

277 

6 

Belgium 

1.989 

12 

1,265 1 

181 

7 

Italy 

« 

47 

2,519 

234 

8 

Sweeden 

4,266 

9 

726 

128 

9 

India * 

2,30,895 

23 

882 

67 


The above figures for the advanced nations have been compiled 
as far back as in .1892 and a great progress has been made in 
course of the last 46 years. So to speak there is now no 
illiteracy amongst the children of school-going age. 


According to this Survey Report. 
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Tabi.e it 

An extract from the League of Nations, Health Organisa- 
tion Report on the Welfare of the Blind in various countries, 
Geneva, 1920. 

The Table shows the educational condition of the Blind in 
advanced countries with comparative figures for India from this 
Report. 


No. 

Name of the Countries. 

! 

Blind 

Population. 

1 

1 

No. of ! 
Schools. 

1 

No. of 
Pupils. 

1 

‘()\084 

No. of 
Teacher.-*. 

1 

U. S. A. 

52, .^67 

80 


803 

2 

(xermany 

34,703 

28 

14 clashes 

5,6()0 

158 

3 

England 

.10,h82 

1 


* 


4 

France 

i 28,945 

25 

3,475 1 

* 

5 

India I 

1 6fH,.370 

24 

! 

910 j 

75 


Statistical Accounts of the Infirms in India 

{Indian Census lieport, 1931.) 


The attempt to record physical disabilities through the 
medium of the Census was abandoned in England and Wales ten 
years ago as a failure and earlier still in the United States of 
America. An authority on the census of U. S. A. writes : “ One of 
the reasons for not including entries regarding physical and 
mental defects on Population Schedules of the 12th Census (1900) 
of the United States was the realisation of the impossibility of 
getting accurate informations on these points in a large number 
of cases, not only on account of the difiQculty of defining the 
degree of impairment which constitutes a defect, but because of 
the sonsiti\euess of persons affected and their concealment of 
such defects in themselves and members of the families.” 
Accordingly the advanced nations with the joint efforts of the 

* Could not be gathered. f According to this Survey Beport. 
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authorities of tlic various institutions and the local administrations 
make this survey on a more comprehensive line in order to solve 
the various problems of the infirms in the right manner. As, 
such an enquiry is exceedingly difficult at the present stage in 
India, the Census authorities of our country have decided not 
to abandon the attempt altogether, since the figures which the 
Census is able to provide afford some basis for an estimate of the 
approximate numbers in the light of the differences between the 
figures obtained from local surveys and the Census returns for the 
same area. Some discrepancies seem very difficult to surmount, 
and these are mainly due to unintentional omissions, imperfect 
diagnosis on the part of the particularly inexpert enumerators, 
intentional suppression of the infirmities by the guardians, and 
also owing to reluctance of parents to recognise their existence 
so long as there is any hope that it may be a case of mere back- 
jvard development. Instructions were given to the enu- 
merators in the Indian Census that persons blind of both eyes, 
deaf-mutism either congenital or acquired after birth, and insanity 
in the form of active mental derangement were only to be 
recorded. The feeble-minded, cretin or idiot, the short-sighted 
and blind of one eye, were not to come into the return at all. 

The tables below show the total number of persons suffering 
from deaf-mutism and blindness for the last fifty jears. The 
decrease from 1881 to 189] , was regarded by the Census Com- 
missioner for that year as due to increasing accuracy of 
enumeration. In 1901 the still further decrease was again 
attributed in part to the same cause and in part to the 
severe famine mortality. But the theory of increasing accuracy 
as an explanation of decreasing infirmity was after all found 
as a delusion, since the result of introduction of the method 
of scientific and accurate survey — particularly in the last three 
Censuses — show a gradual increase in the figures for the infirms, 
except for the decreasing figures for deaf-mutes for 19:il which 
was due to the influenza epidemic mainly in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa. 
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Tablk ITI 

Total number of persons afflicted. (Indian Census Report, 1981, 
VoL I, Part I, Page 264.) 


Infirmity. 

1931. 

1 1921. 

[ 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881 

Deaf-mutes 

2.80,89.) 

189,644 i 

199,891 

163,168 

196,861 

197,215 

Blind 


47 ',6.87 1 

443,658 

364,104 

458,868 

526,748 


Table IV 

Number afflicted per 1,00,000 of population 


Infirnriily. 

1931. 

1921 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 1881. 

Deaf-mutes 

66 

60 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

1 

172 

152 

142 

121 

167 

229 


^J’he tables below show the total population both for the 
general and the infirms in India as recorded by the Census of 
1931, with the figures for the children of school-going age, 
which has been calculated between the ages of 5-15 years. (Vide 
Census Report, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 190-203.) 


Table V 



; 1 

1 Males. 1 

f 

Females. 

Boys. 

Bet. 5-15. j 

Girls. 
Bet. 6-16. 

Deaf-Mute 

1 

1,87,680 

93,215 

37,065 

24,692 

Blind 

284,741 

316,029 

27 802 

18,876 

Deaf-Mute and Blind 

(Double afflicted) 

oil 

461 

»203 j 

*138 


Total General Population : Male ... 181,828,923. 

Female ... 171,(X)8,855. 


* By 3 calculation of the double-afiliioted population. 
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Problems of the Deaf-Mute and the Blind in India 

Modern India is a nation in the making, and all constructive 
work with oneness of purpose is essentially required in the 
various phases of the life of the people. This constructive work 
onbraces ail the aspects of developing the individual man and 
woman in all harmony with his or her environment. In India 
everything is a problem requiring solution by extensive and 
intensive wwk. The problem of the infirms, their low percentage 
in comparison with the vast mass of the population notwithstand- 
ing, is no less a problem of the country from the humanitarian 
and economic point of view. Many may think that the time 
and energy spent upon such a small group in the entire 
population is nothing but waste when we think of the more crying 
needs of the vast inert mass. But we should approach the 
problems from the point of view of humanity as well as social 
welfare. Higher talents have been found even in our country 
amongst the deaf-mute and the blind all of which would have 
gone to waste had there not been whatever small institutions we 
have at piescnt. Many of these infirms are found with keen 
intellect which can compare favourably with the average intelli- 
gent people of our country. These can be turned into social 
assets provided proper opportunities are created for them. 

Table I collected from the rnternational Report, 
1892, London, on the Educational Condition of the Deaf-Mute of 
the various countries of the world, and the Table II prepared 
for the Blind of all the countries under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, Health Department, show what efforts are 
being made by the advanced nations for the cause of humanity. 
This reveals a striking contrast wdth the present state of India. 
India does not appear to grasp the gravity of the cause which 
even the League of Nations has taken up and is regarding it 
as an international affair of considerable importance. 

Although very inadequate, there are several institutions in 
different parts of the country for which certain individuals took the 
2—1134 B.J. 
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initiative; and the sympathy of some members of the generous 
public made them what they are now. In some cases their 
practical demonstrations and concrete results were able to make 
the Government disposed to help and co-operate with them, 
although to a very meagre extent. It will perhaps be idle to 
think that all these initiatives are to be taken primarily by the 
Government only, and the people are to rest content shifting their 
duty and responsibility from their own shoulders. Of course, 
the Government has no institution worth the name, excepting 
a small school for the Blind, but neither there is any move on 
the part of the people showing positive sympathy towards the 
cause of these people numbering a little below a million, 
although much may be and can be expected of them. 

It will be a sound economic policy to try to open 
as many institutions as possible. From the Census Report of 
1931 it has been calculated that there are 230,895 deaf-mutes 
and 001,370 blind in India. Economically, these people are 
practically a toll upon the society to the extent of about 
Rs. 60,000,000 in the minimum, annually. Will it not then be 
more economic as well as humanitarian to turn these elements 
into useful productive factors and thus relieve the society of the 
burden ? 

The Statistics on the Present Condition of Education of the 
Infirms in India, has been compiled to show what progress has 
been made in our country, and what should be and is to be done 
by the joint effort of the government and the people. The annexed 
tables will show the details of such conditions of the infirms in 
different Provinces and States. These tables show that out of 
230,895 deaf-mutes and 601,370 blind only 882 deaf-mutes and 
910 blind (cide Tables X and XVII) are receiving some sort of 
education in India. It has then become an urgent necessity that a 
real move should be made with all earnestness and seriousness 
both by the government and the people. Taking note of the 
distribution of the infirms by Districts, it is imperative to start 
Qpe school at least for 2 or 3 Districts, which may partially 
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meet the present demand through the co-operation of the 
provincial governments and local bodies, with the ultimate 
object of opening one school in each district throughout the 
country in course of time. This can only be made possible if the 
initiative is taken up by the government and public-spirited 
people. In order to open such a large number of schools, an army 
of trained teachers is required. At the same time, to direct this 
policy and also to maintain a high standard of efficiency, 
the Central and Provincial Goverments should create depart- 
ments for these special branches. It should also be the look 
out of the Central and Provincial Governments to introduce 
the most modern methods of teaching in these schools. In 
the head-quarters of each province there should be a very well- 
equipped and high grade institution to meet the needs of 
brighter and more ambitious students, with a model training 
department to turn out efficient teachers as well. Since the 
education of these infirms is not merely for an academic purpose 
but more for industrial training for their economic independence, 
special attentioti should be paid to open high grade industrial 
departments in the schools at each of the provincial head-quar- 
ters. To give the project a practical shape a sufficient number of 
capable students should be sent abroad with state scholarships 
for acquiring proper qualification in the art of teaching. In this 
connection it will perhaps not be out of place to say that one can 
not refrain from noting what an unfortunate thing it is that out 
of so many hundreds of young men going to foreign countries 
each year for receiving general and vocational education, not 
even a small percentage would anpear to feel the necessity 
for this sort of special education. 

The teaching of the infirms involves work of both head and 
heart, and the spirit of philanthropy and love is an essential 
element required for this calling. To cope with the situation, 
the supply of teachers can be, at the outset, partially mitigated 
if the existing institutions in the different parts of the country, 
particularly those with foreigu-trained teachers, admit a 
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minimum number of properly qualified and suitable students 
for training. The Government should also ask such institutions, 
specially those receiving state support of any kind, to offer best 
facilities to them ; and to serve this end the Government 
and the Local Bodies should make provision to help these 
candidates with adequate stijrends. 

An attempt should also be made even under the present con- 
ditions by the existing institutions to try to raise the standard 
and efficiency of this special form of education by holding 
conferences and by the exchange of thoughts and ideas between 
different schools as they grow in course of experience in their 
teaching. Two distinctly separate central organisations, one 
for the deaf-mute and the other for the blind, should be started 
in co-operation with the Central and Provincial Governments, 
from which the publication of necessary books and magazines 
both for the use of teachers and the students, manufacture of 
necessary educational materials such as pictures, charts, embossed 
books and pictures and other appliances, can be conducted. Many 
things can be attempted and brought to a successful end in spite 
of the many difficulties present by the united efforts of those who 
are pursuing this calling. It is our earnest hope that the Central 
Government will take the initiative in forming a Committee 
to consider the matter of the education of the infirms, and invite 
the Provincial Governments’ co-operation. The time has come to 
adopt a definite policy for this special kind of education. 

There is no dearth of philanthropically-minded men who are 
also gifted with an imagination in this land. The public should be 
awakened to the sense of this duty towards their unfortunate 
fellow-beings, and the conjoint work of the people and the 
Government will be able to remove this great sign of backward- 
ness in our nation. 

Problems of the Feeble-minded in India 

There is no statistics of the feeble-minded, w’hich is a very 
important matter for the protection of society. The Wood 
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Committee appointed in England found out that 8 per thousand 
of the general population are feeble-minded. An attempt and effort 
should be made as far as practicable to ascertain the numerical 
strength of feeble-minded, imbecile, etc., as the abnormal growth 
of this number is always a menace to the society. Education and 
segregation of this class is of great importance for the welfare of 
the nation. From the figures of the feeble-minded population of 
other countries, the number in India cannot be expected to be 
smaller, India being particularly a poor country. Practically no 
attention has been paid in this direction, excepting for only two 
small schools in Bengal, which are insignificant for the whole 
country. 


Problems of the Double- Afflicted in India 

The cause of the double-afflicted, that is, the deaf-mute-feeb- 
le-minded and the blind-feeble-minded, should be undertaken along 
with the problems of the feeble-minded, while that of the deaf- 
mute-blind, either the schools for the deaf-mute or the blind 
should take the initiative. No attempt has hitherto been made 
to educate the deaf-mute-blind, whose number is expected to be 
larger than what was shown in the Census Report of 1931 {vide 
Table V). 

Problems of the Partially Defectives, the Adult-Deaf and 
the Prevention of Blindness 

The partially-defectivcs are those who have defects in speech 
and sight which can be corrected and cured if the ordinary schools 
adopt the scientific methods of teaching and system of treatment. 

The schools for the deaf-mute should not ignore the cause of 
the adult-deaf, and they should adopt the special course for them 
to give them a substitute for hearing and make their life useful. 

The Prevention of Blindness should not be lost sight of. 
The Public Health Department should educate and convince the 
people of the importance and the possibilities of the preventive 
measures to save the sight of new-born babes. It is self-evident 
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that the cause of the astounding number of the blind is 
due to ignorance and apathy towards the solution of the 
problem. 


Statistical Figures of 1935 


Some latest figures on the Education of the Infirms in British 
India only, received from a Press Note issued in June, 1937, by 
the Government of India, is given below. 


No. 

Province. 

No. of Bchcols for 
the Deaf-Mute. 

No. of schools for 
the Blind. 

No. cf schools for 
the Feeble-minded. 

No. of Deaf-Mute 
students. 

No. of Blind 

studenis. 

No. of Feeble- 
minded students. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

j 8 

1. 

Madras 

6 

4 

... 

372 

144 


2. 

Bombay 

5 

3 

• •• 

183 

136 

... 

3. 

United 

Provinces 

* 

2 

... 

... 

78 

... 

4. 

Bengal 

6 

1 

2 

318 

83 

38 

5. 

Punjab 

... 

2 

... 

... 

07 

.. 

6. 

Burma 

1 

2 

... 

23 

sa 

... 

7. 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

... 

2 

... 

... 

100 

... 

8. 

C.P. and 
Berar 

1 

1 

... 

20 

23 

... 

9 

Delhi 

1 

... 


40 1 

... 

Iff 


Total 

20 

17 

2 

956 

680 

38 


* There is one private scboolt enrolment is not known. 
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A Statistical Account of the Present Educational Condition 
of the Infirms in India 

The questionnaire with the replies under the various heads 
has been tabulated accoi'ding to the nature of the topics. 
The reports of the combined schools, that is, the 
school for the deaf-mute and the blind, have been arranged 
under the two sections, “ On the Education of the Deaf-Mute, 
and On the Education of the Blind,” respectively. 

Slight occasional inaccuracies and discrepancies have re- 
mained in the Report which was unavoidable, as some institutions 
did not fully deal with some of the items in the questionnaire 

A 

’Statements of the Educational Condition of the Infirm supplied 
hy the Governments of the various Provinces and the States 

The questionnaire was sent to the Departments of Slducation 
of 23 different Provinces and States. Some ol the Directors 
of Public Instruction and the Superintendents of Education have 
very kindly and liberally helped the work of this survey by giving 
answers to the questionnaire in full. While a few others, though 
they complied with my request, could not deal with and furnish 
all the information for various reasons. 

The cases of tlie Departments which have replied to the 
questionnaire have duly been discussed herein under the title of 
the particular items, as follows ; — 

Group I. Educational Facilities open to the Infirms. 

Group II. General and Medical Inspection of the Insti- 
tution for the Infirms. 

Group III. Provision for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Summaries of the answers to the questionnaire have been 
represented below specifying the name of the particular Province 
and State. T^’O items, one ” On the employment of the 
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educated and qualified Deaf-Mutes and the Blind,” and the other, 
“ On the starting of the schools directly under the control of 
Government,” were not included in the above titles, which were 
some of the points in the questionnaire, since all have answered 
in the negative, that is, there is no provision for their employ- 
ment, and the Governments do not contemplate to open schools 
of their own. 


CIkoup 1 

Educniwnrd Facilitir.K open io the Infinns 

1. Assam 

There is no school for the infirms in the Province of Assam. 
The Government of Assam only awards six scholarships, 3 for the 
blind and 3 for the deaf and dumb every year tenable in the 
Schools for the Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb in Calcutta, for 
such period as is required in each case. 

The scholarships are limited to 24 in number to be tenable 
at any time. The value of the scholarships for the blind is 
Rs. J5 each monthly, and that for the deaf-mute is Rs. 18. These 
scholarships are regarded as enough to cover the cost of residence 
and tuition of the holders. 

2. Travancore Slate. 

As there is no school for the infirms in the Stale, the 
Department is paying grants to certain Travancore pupils study- 
ing in the schools for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at 
Pallamcottah, Madras. 


3. Bihar and Orissa 

This Province has no institution for the deaf-mute. A few 
students ate maintained by the Government and by certain Dis- 
trict Boards at the Calcutta school. 

There are two Government-aided schools for the blind in the 
Province. The monthly grant in these schools does not exceed 
two-thirds of the monthly cost of the school, and the non- 
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recurring grant does not ordinarily exceed the sum subscribed 
locally. 

The expense per capita provided by the Government for the 
education of the defectives is Rs. 47 '31, while, for the normal 
children up to the high schools, it is Es. 4' 5 only. 

4. Bombay 

There are three schools for the blind and four schools for the 
deaf-mute aided by the Government. These schools are paid main- 
tenance grants not exceeding two-thirds of the admitted expendi- 
ture provided that the grants shall not exceed, (1) the difiference 
between the admitted expenditure and the local assets, and (2) the 
amount of grant arrived at on the basis of Rs. 120 for each pupil 
in average attendance up to 30 pupils and at Rs. 100 for each 
additional pupil, subject to funds being available. 

5. Punjab 

There are two schools for the blind in the Province, one 
purely Government and the other aided. 

The aided school is given a fixed lump sum grant of Rs. 300 
per annum, as no definite rules for the purpose have been laid 
down. Recently a building grant of Rs. 8,000 has been sanc- 
tioned by the Government for this institution. 

The Government school for the blind gets a per capita 
grant of Rs. 197, whereas Rs. 8-2 is given in the aided school. 

6. Central Provinces 

There are two Government-aided schools in the Province, 
one for the deaf-mutes and the other for the blind. 

Recurring grants are paid for half the expenditure on 
(o) Staff, (b) Servants, (c) Rent of building and (d) Contin- 
gencies. Building grants are paid at one-third and furniture 
grants are paid at half of the expenditure. 

3~— 1134 B. J , 
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7. Madras 

There are six aided schools in the Province, of which three 
are for the blind, one for the deaf-mute and the blind, and two 
for the deaf and dumb. 

(o) Teaching grant to schools for the defectives is normally 
based on half the approved net cost for the preceding financial 
year, i.e., half the excess of the approved recurring expenditure 
over the income from tuition fees. 

Approved recurring expenditure will comprise expenditure 
on the staff, establishment, rent and taxes, ordinary repairs and 
upkeep, contingencies and other miscellaneous items as the 
Director considers reasonable. The members of the staff should 
be qualified to teach the defective children. General conditions 
of the school are also considered at the time of payments of 
teaching grants. 

(6) In addition to the teaching grant some managements 
are also paid boarding grants in respect of the destitute residen- 
tial inmates of the Institution. Though these institutions are 
generally paid at the rate of Es. 3 per mensem for each desti- 
tute defective pupil subject to a maximum of f of the net 
boarding charges of the previous financial year, two institutions 
located at Palaracottah receive higher rate of grant with reference 
to a special order of Government subject to a maximum of 
Ks. 3,000 each year. In addition, travelling allowance is also 
paid to pupils joining these two schools up to a maximum of Es. 
240. 

Grants of a non-recurring nature may be given, not ex- 
ceeding half the total cost, for the following purposes : — 

Purchasing lands for schools, hostels and play-ground, 
erecting, improving and repairing the school and hostel build- 
ings ; purchasing furniture, school materials of all descriptions 
both for academic and industrial purposes. 

Grants may also be given in connection with approved 
expenditure on physical training and games when such expendi- 
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ture exceeds the amount of game fees collected from pupils and 
staff. 

The cost of education paid by the Government per capita 
for the infirms is Ks. 34 and for the normal children up to 
secondary schools is Rs. 5 approximately. 

8. Burma 

There are three aided schools in the Province, two for the 
blind (one being a branch) and one for the deaf-mute. 

The total amount of recurring grants shall not exceed the 
difference between the total income from all sources other than 
recurring grants and the total recurring expenditure in the year. 
The non-recurring grant shall not exceed halt the total cost of 
purchasing lands for school building and erecting or repairing 
buildings. 

* The expense per capita provided by the Government for 
defectives is Rs. 127 and for the normal children up to high 
school is Rs. 20 only. 


0. Bengal 

There are six aided schools for the Deaf-Mutes, one aided 
school for the Blind and one unaided school for the Feeble-minded 
in the Province. The expense per capita provided by the 
Government for the education of the defectives is Rs. 59'2 
whereas that for the normal is Rs. 6’4. 

Group II 

General and Medical Insyeciion of the Schools for the Infirms 
1. Bihar and Orissa 

General inspection is conducted by controlling and inspect- 
ing officers including the Divisional Inspector of Schools and 
the members of the school committee. There is no arrange- 
ment for medical inspection by Government. 
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2. Bombay 

The schools for the defectives are inspected by the inspect- 
ing officers of tlie Education Department every year. There 
is no arrangement for medical inspection. 

3. Punjab 

Tliere is arrangement for both general and medical ins- 
pection of the .schools for the blind by the (Tovernment. 

4. Central Province 

There is no arrangement either for general inspection or for 
medical inspection of these schools by the Government. 

5. Burma 

Provisions exist for the general inspection of these schools 
by the Inspector of Schools. Before 1st April, 1932, there was 
arrangement for medical inspection by the Government, but for 
financial stringency it has been suspended. 

G. Madras 

Inspecting Officers of the Department inspect these schools. 
Medical inspection has not yet been introduced in these schools. 

Note . — None of the above Governments mentioned that 
the inspection is carried on by specialists. 

Group III 

Provision for the Prevention of Blindness 

1. Madras 

The Government have been taking action for the prevention 
of blindness in consultation with the Director of Public Ins- 
truction and the Director of Public Health. 

The measures suggested in this regard are (1) inclusion of 
instruction of the subject in the curriculum under hygiene for 
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all schools (which is already being done), and (2) the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet on the prevention or relief of blindness in 
simple and non-tec;hnical language and in a form suitable for 
elementary school teachers. Action is being taken regarding the 
latter measure. 


2. Burma 

This is done by distribution of Public Health Pamphlets on 
the prevention of blindness and by free distribution of eye 
tablets in poor localities. 

3. Central Province 

There is a Blind Relief Committee which is supported by 
the Government. The Junior Red Cross Pamphlet on the 
Prevention of Blindness is included iu the Syllabus for normal 
Schools. 


B 

Education of the Eeaf and Dumb in India 

(1) Nature and type of the schools : — 

There are 2(5 schools for the deaf-mute in India, including 
five departments for the deaf-mutes in the five combined schools, 
that is, in the schools both for the deaf-mute and the blind. 
The three combined schools — one at Mysore, and two at Baroda 
are State (Feudatory State) schools, and the schools at Bangalore 
and Coimbatore are purely Municipal schools, while the remain- 
ing schools are run by voluntary committees with partial 
assistance from the Provincial Governments and Local Bodies. 
Excepting the Municipal and State schools as stated above, these 
schools have been started by the efforts of the philan- 
throphically-minded public. For the education of the deaf-mute 
in India in Western methods, initative was first taken by some 
philanthropists towards the close of the last century, and only 
three institutions in those days saw the light, at Bombay, 
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at Calcutta and at Madras, while the others gradually came into 
existence in course of these 37 years. 

The schools at Rangoon, Baroda and Pallamcottah have 
fully residential arrangements ; and the schools at Bangalore 
and Coimbatore are merely day schools ; while the rest, some 
already have and others intend to have (when finance will permit) 
arrangements for both day and residential scholars. 

There is neither any Nursery School System in operation in 
any institution for children of pre-school age, nor any special 
industrial school for the grown up deaf-mutes. 

(2) The System of Co-education : — 

Two thirds of the total number of schools have replied in 
the questionnaire in favour of co-ed ucational system allowed in 
their schools, while of the rest some from the very beginning 
have completely separate arrangements and others have the 
arrangements of co-education limited to a certain age. Out of the 
schools replying in favour of co-education, the schools at 
Pallamcottah, Rangoon, and Bangalore have a good number of girls 
on their rolls, while the others have very few. Of the schools 
which have completely separate arrangements, the schools at 
Calcutta and Mylapore (Madras) are noteworthy, and the Poona 
school which allows co-education to a limited age is worth 
mentioning. 

(3) Enrolment of Pupils by Age and Sex : — 

The total number of deaf-mute pupils attending these 23 
schools in India is 882, of whom 242 are girls and 640 are boys, 
that is, '9 per cent, of girls and 1’5 per cent, of boys of the 
deaf-mute population of school-going age ; and ‘3 per cent, of the 
total deaf-mute population are receiving some sort of education. 
Out of this total number of pupils in all these schools 468 are day 
scholars of whom 323 are boys and 145 are girls ; while there are 
414 residential scholars of whom 317 are boys and 97 are girls. 
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(4) Number of Pupils by Age and Sex : — 

Tablb VI 

The following table shows the distribution of children in 
some schools which have supplied the figures. 


Age. 

B 038 . 

Girls. 

0—5 

17 

8 

5—10 j 

188 

00 

10—15 1 

1 


03 

15—20 i 

70 

16 

Above j 


8 





(5) Number of Pupils by Religion : — 

Tabu? VII 


The following table shows the distribution of children in 
some schools which have supplied the figures. 


Religion. 

Bojs. 

Girls. 

‘ Hindus 

... 

416 

129 

Muhammadans 

... 

02 

10 

Christians 


38 

30 

Buddhists 

... 

11 

3 

Sikhs 

... 

2 

... 

Parsees 

... 

2 

1 
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(H) Number of Ex-Students : — 

The total number of pupils as supplied by some schools who 
either have completed the course or left the schools after having 
some training is roughly ]69] since the establishment of all these 
schools in India. 

(7) Total number of Teachers engaged : — 

The total number of teachers working in all the departments 
in all these schools is 117 of whom 98 are men and 19 are 
women. Out of these 67 are in the academic section, 57 of them 
being men and LO women ; while 50 are in the industrial 
departments, 41 men and 9 women. The number of teachers 
in the academic section as found in replies of the questionnaire 
in proportion to the total number of pupils on the roll shows 
that per Vi children one teacher has been engaged. 

(8) Age limit for admission and discharge ; and restriction 

regarding religion or caste : — 

Most schools according to their rules for admission allow the 
children to enter the school between the ages of 4 and 16, but 
practically almost none gets into the schools before the age of 6. 
Although as a rule all the schools allow pupils to stay in them 
up to the age of 20, most of them have provision for them to stay 
even above that age. 

No school appears to have got any restriction regarding 
religion, caste or provinciality. 

(9) Method of Teaching and the Period of the Course : — 

The schools at Poona and Nunguneri (Madras) use both the 
Sign and Oral Methods of teaching ; while the rest strictly follow 
Pure Oral Method, that is, teaching speech and lip-reading. The 
course generally covers a period varying from 6 to 8 years in all 
these schools. In some schools they have a course extending to 
10 years. . 
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(10) Standard of Education : — 

The standard of education imparted in all these schools is 
generally of the Lower Primary Stage and some have kept 
their standard up to the Tipper Primary Grade for very bright and 
exceptional students. 

The medium of iustructiou in almost all the schools is 
the vernacular of the respective Province or State. The 
Rangoon school teaches through the medium of English, although 
its students are all Burmese. The Calcutta school, although 
it receives children from dilTcrent Provinces of Northern India, 
having different though closely related languages and dialects 
(c.g., Ilindusthani both in Hindi and Urdu forms, the Bihari 
dialects, Oriya and Bengali), leaches through the medium of 
Bengali and Hindi only. The Delhi school which has students 
of four different languages, namely, Hindustani (in its two forms 
Hindi and Urdu), Punjabi and Bengali, has proper arrangements 
to teach through three of these Hindi, Urdu and Bengali. Apart 
from teaching the vernaculars, the schools at Pallamcottah, 
Mylaporc, Nagpur, Bombay and Delhi have got in their curri- 
culum provision for an elementary knowledge of English also. 

(11) Industrial Education and the Employment of Students : — 

Besides purely academic instruction, i.e., to read and 
write, every school has some sort of arrangement to 

teach industries and handicrafts of various description 
suitable to the capacity of the children. For grown up 
pupils according to the individual aptitude one or two industries 
only are taught which they generally resort to as their profession 
in future life. The following list will give an idea of the diffe- 
rent industries that arc taught in various schools, either one or 
more in each of them as necessary: — For Boys — I. Uarpentry. 
2. Weaving. 8. Tailoring. 4. Smithy. 5 Cane and Wicker Work. 
6. Clay Modelling. 7. Sculpture. S. Wood-carving. 9. Cap- 
making. 10. Engraving. 11. Elementary Electrical and 

4—1134 B.J. 
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Mechanical Engineering. .12, Book-binding. 13, Envelope- 
making. 14. Draftsmansliip. 15. Drawing and Painting. 16. 
Printing. 17. Textile Printing and Dyeing. 

For Girls — 1. Ivnitting. 2. Embroidery Work. 3. Sew- 
ing and Cutting. 4. Brass Engraving 

In addition to the above-mentioned industries and handi- 
crafts, many have st.irted business, e.g., in cycle repairing, 
grocery, photography, steel trunk making, dealing in stationery, 
spectacles-making, etc.; while many others are working as typists, 
turnsmen, vicemen, lithographers, industrial teachers in schools 
for the deaf-mutes, etc. 

The students who got their training in a well-equipped school 
have generally found a good job after finishing their courses and 
apprenticeship. Apart from the students working in various capa- 
cities outside, many have been absorbed by many of these schools 
ill their industrial departments. The maximum salaries earned by 
some students of the Calcutta school have come even up to about 
Es. 250 per month. 8ome of the students of the Calcutta 
school have been employed as ticket collectors and electric fitters 
in the railways, draftsmen in the P. W. D. (Bengal), designers in 
the Calcutta Mint, and a pupil of that School, Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Chaudhuri, who after finishing his course in the Calcutta School 
of .\rts, joined the Eoyal Academy of Art, London, and has 
returned after successfully securing the Diploma. 

(12) Training of Teachers : — 

Some schools have departments for training of teachers. The 
Calcutta school generally allows admission to candidates who 
are not below the B.A. or B. Sc grade of an Indian University. 
The period of tr.iiiuiig is one year in the Calcutta school. 
Other schools which have training departments for prospective 
teachers, which are rather below the Calcutta standard, and the 
course varies from 1 to 3 years. The fees charged by some of 
these schools vary from Es. 8 to Es. 10 per month. 
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Thus althougli some of these schools liave training depart- 
ments, only that of the Calcutta school is noteworthy. It has 
turned out 56 properly qualified teachers since its foundation to 
supply the needs of practically the whole of India. 

The schools at Calcutta, Eangoon, Mylapore, Pallamcottah, 
and Delhi have got in their staff one or more teachers trained 
abroad who arc familiar with the up-to-date scientific methods. 

(13) Financial Condition of the Schools : — 

Apart from the income from the subsidies from the Provin- 
cial (xoverjunents and Local Bodies, excepting the purely Muni- 
cipal and State schools, every school has to depend upon 
public charity to meet its ever expanding expenses. The amount 
of fees chaiged from the students is very small, in relation to the 
cost of the education imparted. There arc some schools which 
give education entirely free and others make every possible 
concession for poor and deserving students. The Municipal 
and State schools are wholly maintained by these bodies and 
by the Governments respectively. 

Only the schools at Calcutta, Mylapore, Rangoon, and 
Ahmedabad have got endowment funds created by the public- 
spirited donors. 

(14) Salaries of the 4’eachers and their Protection 

The salaries of the teachers in the Municipal and State 
schools are more or less satisfactory, and their services are 
pensionable. The salaries of the teachers at Nagpur, Calcutta, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, and Delhi vary, with a start from Rs. 40 
to Rs. 60 up to a grade of Rs. 150 or Rs. 250 per month. 
The foreign-trained teachers in Calcutta school get a special 
start with a good grade. 

The schools at Pallamcottah, Mylapore, Calcutta, Poona, 
Nagpur, Ahmedabad and Mymensingli have provision for a 
Provident Fund for teachers. The teachers of other schools, 
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excepting a very few which have not replied in the questionnaire 
are poorly paid, and have no protection at all. 

(15) Causes of Deafness : — 

The general causes of deafness of the pupils, that have 
been recorded by most of the schools, are small-pox, typhoid, 
ear-running, fall, and shocks particularly for the acquired 
cases, and as about congenital cases almost no school gave any 
cause excepting a very few which cited the cause as syphilis for 
a very small percentage. 

Most of the schools have proper arrangements for medical 
examination before admission and also periodically during the 
school course. 

(16) Miscellaneous : — 

There exist no such organisations which do the welfare work 
in the matter of after-care of the deaf-mute. There is neither 
any firm nor any voluntary association which manufactures 
special appliances for the education of the deaf-mute. No 
magazine has ever been published either for the use of teachers 
or the pupils. Only one book, “ Muk-Sik«ha ” in Bengali, 
giving a short sketch on the history of the education of the 
deaf-mutes in the West and also in India, and describing 
different Western Methods of teaching the deaf-mute, along with 
a few lessons, has been written and published by Mr. Mohini 
Mohan Majumdar, late teacher of the Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School. Neither any school nor any individual teacher 
has ever made any attempt to conduct lip-reading class for the 
adult-deaf. 

Ever since the education of the deaf-mute began in India 
the Conventions of the Teachers of the Deaf were held very lately 
during the Easter of 1935 and the X’mas of 1930, under the 
auspices of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, convened by 
Mr. S. N. Banerjee, M.A., Vice-Principal of the School. 
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This table shows the uames and addresses of the institu- 
tions for the deaf-mutes, the names of the founders, the present 
head, and the year of establishment. 


No. 

Name and Address of the 

Institution. I 

i 

1 

1 

Estd. i 
in. j 

Name of the Founders. 

Name of 
the Present 
Head. 

1 

School for the Deaf-Mute, 
Nisbeth, Bombay. 

1886 

1 

Late Dr. Leo Meurin 

t 

2 

Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 1 
School, 2 33, Upper Cir* j 
cular Koad, Calcutta i 

1 

1893 

Late Mr. Umes Ch. Dutt 
,, ,, Sri Nath Saha. 

,, ,, J. N. Banerjee. 

h’r. M. M. Majumdar 

Mr. A. C. 
Chatterji 

3 

Deaf and Dumb School, j 
Pallamcottah, Madras. 

1896 

Miss r. Swain-on 

Miss E. 
Morgan 

4 

Central Institute for the 
Defectives, Mysore. 

1901 

Mr. M. Srinivasa Hao 

Mr. G. 

Erisnaswami 

5 

School for the Deaf Mute, 
Narangpur, Ahmedabad. 

1908 

Mr. Pran-Shankar 
,, Lalubhai Desai 

Mr. P. R. 
Nander- 
barkar 

6 

Muk-Vidyalaya (Deaf- 

Blind School), Madan 
Bay. Baroda State. 

1909 

Mr. P. R. Nanderbarkar 

Mr. Canes 

Vinayak 

Badhire 

7 

Deaf and Dumb S chool, 
Barisal, Bengr.l. 

1911 

Mr. Harendranath 
Mukberjee. 

Mr. B. C. 
Chacravarti 

8 

School for the Deaf and 
Blind Mehsana, Baroda 
State. 

1913 

Mr. Dinkarrai Anantrni 
Trivedi 

j The Founder 

9 

The C. E. Z. M. School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

1913 

Miss Swainson 

Miss J. 
Oakley. 

10 

Bhonsla Deal* and Dumb 
School, Walker Road, 
Nagpur, C. P. 

1915 

Mr. V. V. Cadge 

The Founder 

11 

Dacca Deaf and Dumb 
School, Dacca, Bengal. 

1916 

Mr. S. G. Hart 
,, R. N. Dass 
,, S. C. Chose 

J. 0. Kushari 

Mr. J. G. 
Kushari 

12 

The Mary Chapman 
College for the Teachers 
and School for the Deaf, 
Rangoon, Burma. 

1920 

j\liss M. C’hapman 

: Mr. <& Mrs. 
i H. W. 

j Green 

13 

Sree Meenakshi Deaf and 
Dumb School, Madura, 
Madras. 

1920 

Mr. and Mrs. Swami- 
iiatba Pillai. 

i t 

1 

i 

1 
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Table VIII (eontd.) 


No. 

Nnrne and Address of the 
InstitiiiioD. 

Estd. 

in. 

Name of the Founders. 

Name of the 
Present 

Bead 

14 

Municipal Deaf and 
Dumb School, Bangalore 
City, Mysore. 

1921 

The Municipality. 

Srimati V. 
Lakshamma. 

16 

Chittagong D af and 
Dumb School, Chit^,a- 
gong, Bengal. 

1923 

; Mr. R. C. Hazari 

Mr. A. T. 
Mukherji. 

10 

N G. Gondhaleker’s 

Deaf and Dumb School, 
Poona City, Bombay. 

1924 

Mr. N. G. Gondhaleker. 

The Founder 

17 

Mymensingh Deaf and 
Dumb School, Mymen- 
singh, Bengal. 

1925 

Mr H. N Mukherjee. 

The Founder 

18 

The U. P. Deaf and Dumb 
School, Allahabad, U.P. 

1929 

Mr. Sukhdeo Mishra. 

The Founder 

10 

The Deaf and Dumb 
School, Nanguneri, Tin- 
nevelly, Madras. 

1930 

MissG. Gnanaratnam- 
mal. 

The Founder 

20 

Kajshahi Deaf and Dumb 
School, Rajahahi, Bengal. 

1931 

Members of the Bar. 

Mr. Bhola 

Nath 

Ghatak. 

21 

Delhi Deaf and Dumb 
School, Delhi. 

1931 

Mr. Kalidas Bhatta- 
charyya. 

The Founder 

22 

Municipal Deaf and Dumb 
School, Coimbatore, S. 
India. 

1931 

The Municipality. 

Mr S. 
Nataranjau. 

23 

24 

25 

20 

Murshidabad Deaf and i 
Dumb School, Berham- ; 
pur, Bengal. 

* Deaf and Blind Inst., i 

Teynampet, Madras. 1 

* Deaf and Blind Inst , j 
The Priory, Cathedral, ! 

IV/TaHvtaa 

* Prof. Date’s School 
for the Deaf-Mute, Bom- 
bay. 

1934 

Mr. Kalidas Bhatta- 
charyya and Mr. Gopal- 
das Niyogi-Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Gopal- 
das Niyogi- 
Cbaudhuri. 


* No information was supplied by these seho )l8 nor could be gath( 3 red. 


•j* Not supplied. 
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Table IX 

This table shows the number of pupils by sex in schools and 
boardings, number of teachers by sex in academic and industrial 
departments, and the total number of ex-students. 



; 

Students on 

Students in 

No. of T. achers. 

w 

■4-> 


Deaf and ' 

roll. 

Boardintr. 





a 

No. 

Duml) 





Ac;<J. 

De 

Indst 

De. 

~a 


Institutions. 












Boys. 

Gills. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

X 

1 

Rangoon School 

10 

12 

16 

12 

T) 




100 

2 

Calcutta ,, 

154 

63 

89 

27 

15 

5 

13 

.. . 

430 

3 

Bariaal ,, 

IH 


11 


1 


1 


82 

• 4 

Chittagong ,, 

10 

7 

•5 


2 


1 


33 

5 

Mymeusjngh ,, 

15 

4 

5 

• •• 

2 


1 

.. 

83 

6 

Rajshahi ,, 

8 

2 

1 

• . • 

1 


... 

... 

... 

7 

Murshidabad , . 

5 

3 

. . . 


1 


. . . 

• • • 


8 

Dacca ,, 

18 

5 

8 

3 

2 


• • > 


* 

9 

Allahabad ,, 

17 

... 

2 


2 


1 


■ • • 

10 

Delhi ,, 

14 

3 



2 

.. 

1 


... 

11 

Nagpur ,, 

14 

4 

i 

j 

2 


1 


74 

12 

Baroda ,, 

27 

B 

27 

B 

B 


1) 


55 

13 

Mehsana ,, 

28 

5 

25 

5 

B 


4 


100 

14 

JVI y sore , , 

23 

3 

23 

3 

4 


2 

... 

80 

15 

Bangalore , , 

13 

10 




1 


1 

57 

16 

Ahmed abad ,, 

29 

2 

25 

2 

5 


2 


305 

17 

Poona ,, 

i 27 

13 



3 

1 

3 


15 

18 

Nisbeth, Bombay 

’ 35 

4 

17 


« 

« 

4f 

« 

41 

19 

Mylapure 

; 53 

45 

43 

38 

2 

1 

4 

8 

295 


School 










20 

Pallamcottah ,, 

1 ‘"'^7 

61 

» 

w 


41 

4» 

41 

# 

21 

Nunguneri ,, 

i 19 

3 

19 

B 

1 

2 

1 


32 

22 

Madura ,, 

22 

5 

. ♦ 

« 

* 

41 

# 

44 

41 

23 

Coimbatore ,, 

23 

5 



1 






Total 

640 

242 

317 

97 

57 

10 

41 

9 

1,691 


•Not Hupplied by the schools. 
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Table X 

This table shows the Number of Schools and the children 
receiving education in each IVovince and State, and also the total 
Deaf-Mute population with numbers of children of school-going 
age. 

The table has been arranged by Provinces and States. 
Many Provinces and States have no schools, but their infirm 
children are sent out to the schools of other Provinces and States, 
although to a very small percentage. 





No. of pupils 

Deaf-Mute * 

Deaf-Mutes f 



No. 

attendiug. 

Population. 

School-going age. 

No. 

Province or State 

ot 









School. 










Boys. 

(jrills 

Mrilea. 

females. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Burma 

1 

16 

12 

9,115 

7,852 

1841 

1,525 

2 

Assam 

. . . 



3,859 

2,921 

1,428 

1,015 

3 

,, States 

. . . 



125 

73 

i 

i 

4 

Bengal 

7 

223 

74 

21.801 

14,136 

6,710 

4,365 

5 

,, States 


. . . 


259 

169 

78 

38 

6 

Bihar 


. . . 


10,323 

6,518 

4,167 

2,482 

7 

Orissa 


... 


1,726 

944 

t 

i 

8 

Chota-Nagpur 


. . . 


2,060 

1,832 

t 

t 

9 

Bihar and Orissa 




] 439 

1,033 

444 

326 


Si ates 








10 

United Provinces ... 

J 

17 


15.750 

9,559 

3,941 

2 422 

11 

U. P. States 




271 

157 

76 

38 

12 

Delhi 

1 

14 

3 

104 

44 

19 

9 

13 

Punjab 




10,258 

5 903 

2 839 

1.792 

14 

, , States 




465 

370 

125 

93 

15 

,, ,, Agency 


. . . 

... 

* 1.62 i 

912 

379 

209 

16 

J am mu and 




1 3,481 

2,306 

1,029 

744 


Kashmir States 




! 




17 

Bombay Presv. ... 

3 

91 

19 

j 7,380 

4,873 

2,621 

1,476 

18 

Sind “ ... 


... 

1 

; 3,591 

1 517 

t 

f 

19 

Aden 


... 


13 

2 

i 

i 

20 

Central Provinces... 

1 

14 

1 "4 

1 5 165, 3,461 

1,469 

945 

21 

Bcrar 


. . . 

... 

2 385 

1,692 

t 

t 

22 

C. P. Slates 




711 

556 

237 

183 

23 

Bombay State-. ... 




1,845 

1,328 

381 

292 

24 

Barodci State 

2 

55 

"e 

694 

572 

183 

133 

25 

Baluchistan 



... 

204 

74 

3 

1 

26 

,, State ... 

... 

... 

... 

192 

112 

t 

t 
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Table X (contd.) 


No. 

Province or State . 

No. 

of 

No. of Pupils 
attending. 

Deaf-Mute* 

Population. 

Peaf-Mutc 
of School Age. t 



School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Males. 1 

females, j 

Boys. 

Girls. 

27 

Central India 

Agency 

... 

... 


1,078 

818 

300 

185 

28 

Gwalior State 


. . . 

. . . 

.739 

567 

99 

62 

29 

Bajputana Agcy. ... 


... 

. . . 

1,896 

1,230 

403 

241 

so 

N.W.F. Province ... 


. . . 


1,074 

528 

289 

130 

31 

Ajmer Merwara ... 


. . . 

. . . 

261 

149 

34 

22 

82 

Madras Presy. 

5 

174 

109 

18,741 

14,567 

5,775 

4,401 

83 

Other Madras States 


... 


248 

180 

86 

52 

84 

Cochin State 


... 


283 

206 

96 

59 

35 

Travancore State . . . 


• » • 

... 

1,760 

1,123 

511 

298 

86 

Mysore State 

"2 

36 

13 

2,254 

1.696 

729 

698- 

87 

Hyderabad State ... 


. . . 

. . . 

2,209 

1,533 

363 

267 

38 

Sikim State 


... 

. . . 

89 

75 

35 

25 

89 

Western India 

States Agency 


... 

i 

2,041 

1,685 

360 

245 

40 

Coorg 



1 

55 

46 

15 

13 

41 

Andaman and Nico- 
ber Islands. 



... 

6 

2 

... 



Total: — India ... 

23 

640 

242 

137, 68C 

•93 215 

37,065 

24,692 


• Ceiisu* of India, Vol. I, Part II, Pages 190-91 (Beport, 1931). 

f C ilculated between the ages of 6 and 15, Census, 1931, Vol. I, Part 11, pages 
192-203. 

t Is includesd in the figures of the preceding Provinces or Presydencies. 
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TABJiE XI 

Showing the Distribution of Children in Schools by llcJigiou. 




Tii Ildus. 

Muhaminndans. 

Chiisrians. 

( Hhers. 

No. 

in schools of (Iin'crent 


1 








Provinces or Statt^s 











Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 1 Boys. 

1 Girls. 

1 

Burma 

1 


4 

3 


6 

: 11 

3 









'(Bud 

dbist 

2 

Bengal 

195 

64 

28 

5 

2 

1 

2(Si 

kh) 

3 

United Provinces 

14 

• • • 

3 



. . . 

... 

. . . 

4 

Delhi 

8 

2 

3 

, . , 

3 

1 


. , . 

6 

Bombay Presy. 

56 

16 

]3 

... 

19 

3 

2 

1 









(Par 

see) 

6 

Baroda State 

51 

8 

4 

... 


• > • 


... 

7 

Mysore State 

13 

10 

. . . 

. . . 


. . . 

... 

. . . 

8 

Central Provinces 

14 

4 

... 

. . . 

... 

. . . 

• • • 

• . . 

9 

Madras Presy. 

64 

25 

1 

7 

2 

14 

19 


... 


Total 

416 

129 

62 

10 

38 

30 

15 

4 


Table XII 


Showing the Distribution of Children in Schools by Age. 



In schools of 

age 

0-5. 

age 

5-10. 

age 10-16. 

ago 15-20. 

Above. 

No. 

diff. Provinces 







1 


1 

1 



or States. 







j 






Boys, 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Bengal 

2 

2 

76 

33 

77 

28 

42 

8 

3 


2 

United Prov. 

2 

. . . 

8 


7 

. • ' 

... 

... 



3 

Delhi 

1 

• • • 

3 

1 

4 

2 

6 


• • ■ 


4 

Bombay Presy. 

7 

2 

20 

5 

14 

4 

6 

4 

... 

... 

5 

Baroda State 

1 

. . . 

9 

2 

36 

5 

10 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Mysore State 

• •• 

• • • 

5 

7 

7 

3 

1 




7 

Central Prov. 

. . . 

... 

7 

3 

5 

1 

2 

... 



8 

Madras Preay 

4 

4 

51 

39 

i 

86 

50 

12 

4 


s’ 


Total ... 

17 

8; 

188 

1 1 

1 90] 

236 

_ 

79 

16 

3 

8 


N.B . — ^The figures in the above two tables have been given 
to show a rough estimate of the distribution, adequate information 
not being supplied by many schools. Homes have not been included. 
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c 

The Education of the Blind in India 

(1) The Type and Nature of the Schools : — 

During the last part of the 19th Century, only four schools 
were started by some philanthropists and Christian missionaries, 
and in course of the last 37 years the existence of the remaining 
schools, excepting one (lovernment school at Lahore and three 
combined schools at Baroda and Mysore, is due to the efforts 
of the charitably minded public. 

There are 24 schools for the blind in India including the five 
Combined Schools and two Homes, one at Bombay and the 
other at Baloda Bazar, C. P. The Dehra Dun Institution 
Apart from its elementary educational instruction has the pro- 
vision for the permanent care of its inmates. 

The majority of the schools are purely residential, while 
some schools admit day scholars although of negligible per- 
centage. The reason is quite obvious. There is no Nursery 
Type of school in India. 

(2) The System of Co-Education : — 

Four schools have the Co-educational system, only two of 
them have larger number of girls and the other two have only 
one girl in each. The schools at Eangoon, Pallamcottah and 
Ranchi have completely separate arrangements and the Calcutta 
School extends co-education to a limited age. The school at 
Dehra Dun admits girls and women only. 

(3) Enrolment of Pupils : — 

There are 805 pupils in all these schools of whom 651 are 
boys and 154 are girls, that is, 2"3 per cent, of boys and ’8 per 
cent, of girls of the blind population of school age and O’l 
per cent, of the total blind population of the country are 
receiving education. Besides this there arc 60 girls and women 
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in Dehra Dun school, 30 boys and adults in N. S. D. Homes 
Bombay and 15 men in Baloda Bazar Home, G. P. 

Out of the total number of blind pupils 766 are residential 
scholars of whom 618 are boys and 148 are girls ; and 39 are 
day scholars, consisting of 33 boys and 6 girls. 

(4) Number of Pupils by Age and Sex ; — 

The following table shows the distribution of pupils in some 
schools which have supplied figures for age and sex : — 


Table XIII 


Age. 

Boys. 1 

Girls. 

0—5 

3 

1 

5—10 

47 

18 

10—15 

210 

44 

15—20 

169 

51 

Above 

46 

18 


( ■>) Number of Pupils by Keligion : — 

The following table shows the distribution of pupils in 
some schools which have supplied figures for religion : — 


Tabt.e XIV 


Keligion. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Hindus 

356 

16 

Mubammsdans 

36 

1 

Christians 

172 

127 

Parsees 

4 

... 

Buddhists 

15 

9 

Animists & others 

3 

... 
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(6) Number of Ex-students : — 

Since the introduction of this special education for the 
blind the total number of pupils who either have completed the 
course or left the school after having some education is about 
1619 only. 

(7) Total Number of Teachers engaged : — 

The total number of teachers working in all the depart- 
ments is 108, of whom 75 are in the academic department, 
65 being men and 20 women, and 33 are in the industrial 
departments of whom 29 are men and 4 are women. 

(8) Admission of Pupils : — 

Generally all the schools allow admission to the children 
between the ages of 6 and 16, and allow to stay in school up 
to the age of 22, sometimes more in special cases. None has 
any restriction regarding religion or province. 

(9) Standard of Education Imparted : — 

The majority of the schools impart education up to the 
Primary Grade and a few' up to the Upper Primary Standard. 
The Calcutta School has kept its standard up to Matriculation 
for selected students. 

(10) Period of the course and the Medium of Instruction : — 

The period of the course in schools which have the Lower 
and Upper Primary Standards varies from 6 to 8 years, while 
that of the Calcutta School is between 10 to 12 years. 

All the schools follow the Braille System of teaching the 
blind to read. The medium of instruction is through the vernacu- 
lars of the respective Provinces for Primary Grades, In addition 
to this, the children in most of the schools are taught elementary 
English to help them to a certain extent in their practical 
life. Only the schools at Calcutta and Patna teach Bengali, 
Hindi, English and Sanskrit as well. 
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(11) Academic Achievement : — 

As regards the academic achievements of the ex-students, 
the Lahore and Calcutta schools are noteworthy. The Lahore 
School has a record of 2 students, one of whom passed the 
Matriculation and the other B.A. The Calcutta school has more 
brilliant records in as much as it has turned out 8 Matriculates, 
1 Intermediate, and 3 B.A.’s and 2 M.A.’s, one of them being 
a double M.A. of the Calcutta University. 

(12) Industrial Education and Employment of Students ; — 

One or more of the handicrafts of the following descriptions 
are taught in different schools for the Blind : 

1. Wicker and Cane Work. 2. Loom Work. 3. Mat- 
making. 4. Spinning and Weaving. 5 . Button-making. 6. 
Rattan Work. 7. Knitting. 

Vocal and instrumental music as a special subject is taught 
in almost all the schools. 

Many of the students have been absorbed in the teaching 
staff of their own institutions and many others have found em- 
ployment elsewhere in one or other way suiting to their own 
acquisition. Their average monthly income varies from Es. 15 
to Rs. 50 and the higher qualified persons are in the more com- 
fortable situation in life. 

It will not be out of place to mention the creditable career 
of some of the students of the Calcutta Blind School : — 

(a) Mr. Nagendra Kath Sen, M.A. (Cal.) in Philosophy and 
Economics, now a Lecturer in the Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

(h) Mr. Bankim Chandra Ray, M.A. (Cal.) in History, a 
Research Scholar who has been working as Lecturer at the 
Diocesan College, Calcutta. 

(c) Mr. Kamal Kanta Majumdar, B.A., Head Master, 
Patna Blind School. 
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(13) Training of Teachers : — 

The Calcutta School, the Victory Memorial School and the 
U. L. C, M. School have regular Teachers’ Training Department 
and they train teachers to supply the needs of other institutions, 
and there are also a few who train their own teachers. The 
period of the course for training in Calcutta and U. L. C. M. 
School is one and two years, and the minimum qualification 
required is Matriculation and Standard VIII, respectively. 

The American Mission School, the Calcutta School and the 
Victory Memorial School have foreign trained-teachers on 
their staff. 

(14) financial Condition of the Schools : — 

The majority of the schools do imt charge any fees and many 
also provide free residence and food, and the rest have a very 
nominal charge for school fees and hoarding expenses. 

Exceiiting the Government and State schools all other 
schools are financed by grants-in-aid of the Government and 
the Local Bodies, and by public charity and by endowments. 

The Nagpur and the Calcutta schools, and the American 
Mission School and the Victory Memorial School have got large 
endownent funds. 

(15) The Salaries of the Teachers and their Protection : — 

The salaries of the teachers of the Government and the State 
schools are more or less satisfactory and their services are pen- 
sionable. Excepting the Calcutta, Rangoon, Karachi, U.L.C.M., 
the Victoria Memorial and the Victory Memorial schools, the 
salaries of the teachers of all others are deplorably poor. 

Only the schools at Calcutta, Karachi, and Rentachintala 
have provision for Provident Eund. 
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(16) Causes of Blindness : — 

The general causes of blindness that have been recorded by 
majority of the schools are Syphilis, Small-Pox, Trachoma, Sore- 
Eyes and lack of proper care at birth. 

(17) Education of the Double- Afflicted : — 

Although there is an appreciable number of persons afflicted 
with deaf-mutism and blindness, no attempt has ever been made 
to educate such cases. 

(18) Prevention of Blindness : — 

There are a few organisations which do the work of 
Prevention of Blindness in India. The names of the following 
organisations are worth mentioning for carrying on some sort of 
preventive measures: — 

(a) The Association for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Calcutta. 

{h) The Blind Belief Association, Bombay. 

(c) The All India Blind Belief Association, Bombay. 

(d) The Blind Belief Association, Nagpur. 

(e) The Servants of India Society, Poona. 

(/) Indian Bed Cross Society. 

Some of the Provincial Governments have also undertaken the 
work of prevention through their Health Departments and assist- 
ance is rendered to voluntary organisations with grants-in-aid. 

(19) Miscellaneous : — 

There is only one association for the blind known as the 
Madras Association for the Blind, the object of which is to 
promote the welfare of the blind, to train teachers for the blind, 
and to assi.st in opening and maintaining schools for the blind 
within the Presidency of Madras. Besides this there is no other 
organisation which works for the after-care problem, or for the 
manufacture of the educational materials for the blind. 
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Only a few papers on the education of the blind and the 
prevention of blindness were published by Mr. H. D. Clihatrapati, 
Principal, Victoria Memorial School, but no books were ever 
published on the subject. A magazine “Light to the Blind” 
used to be published by Mr. P. N. V. Eao of the Mysore School. 

In 1922, a Conference of Teachers for the Blind was held 
in Bombay to discuss the various problems on the education of 
the blind in India. 

There is only one Steriotyping machine in the Victory 
Memorial School for the printing of embossed books for the blind. 
With the help of this, some school readers have been published, 
and it is intended to employ blind labour throughout the Depart- 
ment. 

(20) The Braille System : — 

Different adaptations based upon the original Braille 
System, such as, “ The Urdu and Hindi Braille,” commonly 
called Sheriff’s System; the “ Indian Braille,” known as Dr. 
Nilkanth Rai’s System; the “Oriental Braille” known as 
Knowel and Garthwait’s System; “The Sindhi Braille” by 
P. M. Advani of Karachi and “The Shah Braille” by the late 
Lai Behari Shah, founder of the Calcutta School, arc in use in 
majority of the schools in India. Many of the educationists have 
suggested that there should be a uniform system for the Indian 
languages. Having this particular purpose in view, Mr. P. M. 
Advani made a thorough study of the different systems and 
devised a new one which he submitted to the Second Oriental 
Conference held in Calcutta in 1922. The subject requires 
serious attention, and witli the effort and mutual understanding 
of all the educationists experienced in the particular line if a 
uniform system be devised based on the phonetic principles of 
the different families of the Indian languages, much benifit could 
be done to both the education of the blind in India and the 
problem of printing embossed books in Indian languages. 

6—1134 BJ 
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Table XV 

Showing the names and addresses of 
names of the founders, the present head 
establishment. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 

8 


0 


10 


NamcB and AddreBseB of 
Schools for the Blind 

Bstd. 

Name of the founder. 

The Industrial School 
for the Blind, 
Rajpuf, Debra Bun. 

1887 

Miss A. Sharp. 

T. D. J. A. School 
for the Blind, 
Pallamcottah, Madras. 

1800 

Miss A. J. Askwith 

Industrial Home and 
School for the Blind, 
Behala, Calcutta. 

1897 

Late Lai Behuri 
Shah. 

S. P. G. Blind School, 
Ranchi, Bihar. 

1898 

Mrs. O’Connor. 

American Mission 
School for the Blind, 
Dadar, Bombay. 

1900 

Miss Anna Millard. 

Mission Schools for 
the Blind : 

(а) St. Michael’s 

School for Blind 
Boys, Kemmenthne, 

Rangoon. 

(б) St. Raphal’s 
School for 

Blind Girls, 

Moulmein, Burma. 

1001 

By a Committee. 

Victoria Memorial 
School for the Blind, 
Tardeo, Bombay. 

1902 

The Victoria 
Memorial 
Committee. 

Government School 
for the Blind, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

1906 

! Punjab Government, 

U. L. C. M. School 
for the Blind, 
Rentachimala, 

Madras. 

1912 

Mrs. G. Albreght. 

The N. S. D. Indus- 
trial Home for the 
Blind, 

Kumbharwada, 

Bombay. 

1917 

Messrs. Shiv Lall 

M. Shah and Dr. 

N. D. Chhatrapati. 


the institutions, 
and the year of 

Name of the prest-nt 
Head. 

Miss H. E. Youugs. 
Mr. W. G. Speight. 
Mr. A. K. Shah. 

Miss H. Espiner. 

Mrs. G. Hos.s 

Thomas. 

Rev. Turner 

Mr. H. D. Chhatra- 
pati. 

Mr. Bodh Raj. 

Rev. J. Russel 
Fink. 

* 
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Table XV {contd.) 


No 

Names nod Addresses of 

Estd. j Names of the Eounders. 

1 Names of the 


Schools for the Blind . 

1 1 

' present Head. 


11 

Lai Singh Man Singh 
Industrial School for 
the Blind, 

Mainpuri, U. P. 

1920 

Late Lai Singh 
and Man Singh. 


12 

Patna Blind School, 
Patna, Bihar. 

1022 

Mr. B. N. Mittra. 

Mr. Kamal Kant 
Miijurnder. 

13 

Andha-Vidyalaya (Ins- 
titute for the Blind), 
Amritsar, Punjab. 

1923 

Vidal ay a Commi- 
ttee. 

Mr. Mangal Dev 

14 

Ida Bieu Poor Wel- 
fare Association’s 
School for the Blind, 
Karachi, Sindh. 

1923 

The Association. 

Mr. P. N. Advani 

15 

Ahmedi School for 

1927 

Late Sahibzada 

Mr. Mahabub 

* 

the Blind, 

Aligarh, U. P. 


Aftab Ahmad 
Khan Sahib 

Elahi. 

16 

Blind Boys’ Insti- 
tute, Dhantoli, 
Nagpur. 

1928 

C. P. it Berar 
Blind Relief 
Associasion. 

Mr. Wamanrao 
Wadegaonker 

17 

School & Home for the 
Blind, Niam, Allaha- 
bad, U. P. 

• 


Mr. W. B. Hayes. 

18 

Victory Memorial 

School for the 
Blind, Poonamalle, 
Madras. 

1930 

Mr. Wdlam Bell. 

The Founder. 

19 

The Krishna Kumar 
Singhiji School and 
Home for the Blind, 
Bhavnagar, 1 

Kathiawar. 

1931 

Mr. N. 1). Nelar- 
wala. 

The Founder. 

20 

School for the Blind, 
Kunnaiukulam, 
Cochin State, 

1934 

Kt. Mathew, Esq. 

Hs 

21 

Home for the Blind, 
Baloda Bazar, C. P. 

* 

* 

Rev. M. P. Davis. 


Note . — For departments for the Blind in Deaf-Mute and 
Blind Schools, vide Table VJIl, pages 29 and 30. 


Information not supplied. 
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Table XVI 

This table shows the number of pupils by sox in schools and 
boardings, number of teachers by sex in academic & industrial 
departments and the total number of ex-students. 








Nurubtr of Teachers. 

CIJ 

q 



Pupils in 

Pupils in 





S 

No. 

Schools for tlic 

School. 

Boarding 

Acd. 

Dept. 

fnd. 

Dept. 

m 

W 








d 


d 




ta 

aS 

ta 

09 

d 

I 

o 

d 

a 

Q 




c 

ffl 

5 

O 

PQ 

o 






1 

Rangoon School 

31 

18 

31 

18 

5 

3 

1 

1 


2 

Calcutta ,, 

61 

20 

61 

20 

7 

2 

5 

1 

412 

3 

Patna ,, 

26 


21 


6 

... 



50 

4 

Ranchi ,, 

40 

21 

30 

16 

2 

1 

2 


2tM) 

5 

Allahabad ,, 

10 

. . . 

10 


1 

. . . 

1 



6 

Mainpuri ,, 

4 


4 


1 

... 

. . . 


... 

7 

Lahore ,, 

29 

• . . 

20 


1 


2 


301 

8 

Amritsar ,, 

38 

1 

38 

1 

3 

... 

2 


128 

9 

Karachi , , 

33 

. . . 

32 


5 


2 


176 

10 

Nagpur 

22 


22 


1 

... 

1 


22 

11 

Bhavnagar ,, 

21 

. . . 

21 



... 



* 

12 

Aligarh 

10 

. . . 

10 



. • . 

« 



13 

Mysore ,, 

43 

• . • 

43 


3 

1 

2 

t ••• 

43 

14 

Baroda ,, 

15 


15 


1 

. . . 

2 

... 

* 

15 

Mehsana ,, 

24 

1 

23 


2 


2 



16 

American Mission 

26 

16 

26 

16 

2 

2 

1 1 


254 


School. 







1 



17 

Victoria Memorial 

07 

... 

57 


5 

... 

2 


« 


School. 










18 

U. L. C. M. 

18 

18 

18 

18 

2 

4 

1 

1 ... 

33 


School 







i 



19 

Pallamcottah 

71 

1 58 

71 

58 

7 

7 

3 

2 

n 


Schf ol. 










20 

Victory School. 

54 

1 

54 

1 

* i 

* 

# 

» 

• 

21 

Cochin School. 

2 


2 

... 

1 

... 

... 1 


... 


Total Pupils ... 

651 

154 

618 

148 

55 

20 1 

29 

4 

1 619 


22 Riijpur School : — 00 (Girls & Women). 

23 N. S. D. Home : — 30 (Boys and Adults). 

24 Baloda Bazar Home: — L5 Men. 


* Information not supplied. 
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Table XVII 

This table shows the number of schools and the children 
receiving education in each Province and State, and also the total 
blind population with school-going age. 

The table has been arranged by Provinces and States. Many 
Provinces and States have no school, but a very small percentage 
of their children is sent out to the schools of other Provinces and 
States. 


No. 

Province 01 State. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of pupils 
attending 
School. 

Blind f 

Population. 

Blii.d t 
of School' age. 



Boys 

Girls. 

Male). 

Ft males. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Burma 

1 

31 

18 

12,751 

14,976 

807 

592 

2 

Assam 


• . . 

... 

4,550 

4 666 

481 

327 

3 

Do. States 


. . . 

.. . 

j ms 

346 

(*) 

(*) 

4 

Bengal 

i 

61 

20 

1 19,834 

16,906 

2 259 

1,268 

5 

Do States 

• • « 

• • • 

... 

337 

322 

30 

24 

6 

Sikim Stale 



... 

11 

12 

3 

2 

7 

Bihar 

2 

72 

21 

15,7.55 

10.491 

3,447 

2,032 

8 

Orissa 

• . 

... 

• • « 

: 2,805 

2,791 

(*) 

(*) 

9 

Chota Nagpur 

. . . 

... 

... 

4,458 

5,4.54 

{*) 

(*) 

10 

Bihar & Orissa 
States. 


... 

... 

j 2 501 

3 077 

432 

343 

11 

1 

United Pro* 
vinces 

4 

24 

60 

06,224 

75,754 

0,401 

4,205 

12 

U. P. States 

. . . 

. . . 

. • • 

1,222 

1,439 

141 

86 

13 

Delhi 

... 

. . . 

... 

1 342 

314 

28 

17 

14 

Punjab 

2 

67 

1 

' 30,405 

26,849 

2.314 

1,798 

15 

Do. fctates. 


... 

... 

503 

452 

30 

20 

16 

Do. Do. Agency 


• • • 

• • • 

6,233 

5,231 

432 

307 

17 

N. W. F. Pro- 
vince. 

... 

... 

... 

1,351 

1,112 

152 

94 

18 

Baluchistan. 


. . . 

... 

458 

323 

5 

1 

19 

Do. States 

. . . 

■ • ■ 

... 

525 

389 

(*) 

(*) 

20 

Kashmir & 
Jammu 
State. 

• * • 

... 

... ^ 

2,888 

2,811 

263 

217 

21 

Bombay Presy. 

3 

128 


15,638 

17,319 

1,808 

1,256 
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Table XVII (contd.) 


No. 

Province or Stale. 

No, of 
Scliools 

No. of pupils at- 
tending ^hools. 

Blind f 
Population 

Blind t 
of Scbool-age. 




Biys. 

Girls. 

Males. 

Kemales. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

22 

Sind 

1 

33 


4,436 

3,687 


* 

23 

Aden 


... 


50 

24 

* 

* 

24 

Bombav Stntfs 




2 895 

3,095 

300 

199 

25 

Baroda Stales 

2 

39 

1 

3,090 

4,943 

233 

163 

26 

Western India 
States Agency 

1 

21 


6,266 

9,543 

509 

370 

27 

Rajputana 

Agency 

... 

... 


13,782 

17,845 

1,048 

695 

28 

Central Pro- 
vinces 

2 



12,885 

20,573 

1,691 

1,085 

29 

Berar 

. . . 



4,316 

5,150 

* 

* 

30 

0. P. States 

. . . 

• • • 


3,686 

2,461 

224 

176 

31 

Central India 
Agency 

... 

... 


5,643 

8,014 

653 

494 

32 

Gwalio’- State | 

. . . 



2,425 

3,984 

140 

134 

83 

Ajmer-Merwara 

... 

1... 


968 

1,194 

70 

49 

34 

Madras 

3 

43 

77 

24,258 

27,623 

2,241 

1,659 

35 

Travancore 

... 



1,810 

1,381 

217 

143 

36 

Cochin State 

1 

*2 


758 

837 

84 

69 

37 

Other Madras 
States 

... 

... 


217 

181 

12 

13 

38 

Mysore State 

1 

43 


3,556 

2,997 

514 

371 

89 

Hyderabad 

State 

... 

... 


6,480 

6,036 

824 

661 

40 

Coorg 

. . . 

• • • 

• • • 

58 

42 

9 

4 

41 

Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands 


• • • 

• • • 

4 

5 

... 

1 


Total — India 

24 

696 

214 

284,741 

316,629 

27,802 

18,875 


* Included in the figure for the preceding Province "or Presidency, 
f Census of Indis, 1931, Vol. I, Part II, Pages 190-91. 

+ Calculated between the ages 6 and 15, Census, 1931, Vol. I, Part II, Pages 192-203. 
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1’able XVIII 


Blind Children distributed in Schools by Religion and Sex. 




Hindus. 

MuhatninudauB. 

Christians. 

ethers. 

No 

Province or State 









where the schcol is. 







j 




Boys. 

Girls. 

Bo 3. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys, j 

Girls. 

1 

Burmu 



j 

16 

9 

15 

9 





' 



(Hiidd 

hist) 

2 

Bengal 

51 

10 

3 

1 

6 ^ 

0 

1 


3 

Bihar & Orissa 

30 


3 : ... 

37 

21 

2 






1 



(Anim 

ist) 

4 

United Pro- 

G 

... 

11 

7 

... 


... 


vinces 



1 





6 

Punjab 

51 

1 

4 ... 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Sind 

22 

... 

10 ! ... 

1 

J 

... 

... 

... 

7 

Bombay 

59 

« • • 

1 

4 j ... 

26 

16 

4 






1 



Pars 

ee) 

8 

Baroda 

38 

1 

1 i ... 

1 

... 


... 

... 

9 

Central Pro- 

22 


1 






vince 



1 





10 

Madras 

12 

4 

... 


77 

72 

... 

... 

11 

Kathiawar Stale 

21 


... 

... 



... 

... 

12 

Mysore State 

43 



... 




... 

13 

Cochin Sta»o 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

... 


Total 

356 

16 

36 

1 

172 

127 

... 

... 
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Table XTX, 

Blind Cbildreu distributed in Schools by Age and Sex. 


No. 

Province or 

1 

0 5. 

540. 

j 3045. 

' 

15-20. 

above. 


Sfcate. 

Poys. 

Girla 

Boys. 

1 

Girl«. Boys 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girle. 

Boys 

. Girls. 

1 

Burma 

... 

. . . 

4 

4 

I. 

9 

14 

5 

... 

... 

2 

Bengal 


... 

5 

3 

30 

8 

26 

9 

... 

... 

3 

Bihar & 

Orissa 

2 

... 

14 

... 

30 

2 

10 

3 

16 

13 

4 

u. r. 

1 

... 

5 

... 

5 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Punjab 


... 

9 

1 

31 


23 


4 

... 

6 

Sind 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

... 

12 

... 

13 

... 

7 

Bombay 


1 


3 

36 

5 

43 

6 

9 

1 

8 

Baroda 

... 


... 

... 

19 

1 

6 


... 

... 

9 

C.P. 

... 

... 

1 

... 

11 

... 

10 

... 

... 

... 

10 

Madras 

... 

... 

4 1 

7 

28 

19 

23 

28 

4 

4 


Total ... 

3 

1 

47 

18 

210 

44 

169 

51 

46 

18 


The figures in the above two tables have been given to give 
only a rough estimate, adequate information not having been 
supplied by some schools. 


D 

The Education of the Feeble-minded in India 

There are only two schools for the feeble-minded children in 
India, both being in the Province of Bengal. “ The Children’s 
House ” in Kurseong was founded by Miss S. de la Place in 
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1918, and the “ Bodhana Niketan ” formerly in Jhargram, 
Midnapur, now in Belgharia, 24-Pargauas^ was started by 
Mr. Girija Bhushan Mukherjee in 1933. Both the institutions 
admit children without any restriction of religion or caste. 
The age of admission has been kept up to 20 years, and 
the inmates are allowed to stay permanently if necessary. 
The institutions are purely of residential character. “ The 
Childrens House ” is a private Institution while the “ Bodhana 
Niketan ” is maintained by public charities, school fees and 
with partial grants-in-aid from the Government and the local 
bodies. “The Children’s House’’ charges a fee of Rs. 60 
and the “ Bodhana Niketan ’’ Rs. 20 per month per pupil. In 
“ The Children’s House ’’ there are 28 students, of whom 20 
are boys and 8 are girls. Of the students, 10 hoys and girls 
arc Christians, and 1 boy is a Parsee. In the “ Bodhana Nike- 
tau ’’ there are 11 students of whom 9 are boys and 2 are 
girls ; and 7 boys and 2 girls are Hindus and 1 boy is Sikh and 
the other is a Christian. 

“The Children’s House ’’ has got 6 teachers, 4 women and 
1 man in the academic department and 1 woman in the in- 
dustrial department. The “ Bodhana Niketan ’’ has 5 teachers, 
1 man is in the academic department and 3 men and 1 woman 
in the industrial department. 

The specialized method of teaching feeble-minded children 
in both the institutions is based upon the most up-to-date 
method of sense training. Special exercises, massages and 
medical gymnastics are applied when necessary. The education 
imparted is elementary, suiting to the capability of the pupils. 
They are also taught some handicrafts such as weaving, basket- 
making, carpentry, clay* modelling, etc. In a w'ay an attempt 
is madc’to make their life happy and useful. 


7—1134 BJ 



APPIiNDIX I 


Questlonnidre Form sent to the Government of Provinces and States 

Regarding the Survey on the present educational condition 
of the blind, the deaf-mute, and the feeble-minded in India, to 
be answered by (he Education Department. 

1. Number of schools in the Province or State : — 

The schools for — 


Government. Aided. Unaided. 

(a) The Blind. 

(b) The Deaf-Mute 

(c) The Feeble-minded. 

2. On what criterion do the Government give recurring and 
non-recurring grants to these schools ? 

3. What is the expense i^er capita provided by the Govern- 
ments for the education of — 

(a) The defectives. Es 

(h) The Normal children up to high schools. Rs.... 

4. What aid do the Government extend to Infirm children 
desiring education in case where there are no schools for the 
particular class in the Province or State? 

5. Is there any provision of the Government for — 

(a) General inspection of these schools ; 

if so, do the inspectors have the requisite know- 
ledge for the function and to give suggestion 
for improvement. 
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(6) Medical inspection of these schools ; 

if so, in case auy remedial defect comes into 
view as a result of inspection, is there any 
arrangement for giving effect to the doctor’s 
suggestions ? 

((0 Do the Government consider the employment of 
the educated and qualified deaf-mute and blind? 

(d) Do the Government contemplate opening schools 

for the defectives under their own direction 
and control? 

(e) Do the Government have any arrangement for 

the Prevention of Blindness, if so, how is it 
conducted ? 



No 


APPENDIX II 


Form of Questionnaire 

Group 1 

A Survey on the present condition of the education of the Blind, the 
Deaf-Mute, and the Feeble-minded in India. 

1. Name and address of the school 


2. Founded by ; in 

Age limit for admission ; between 

4. Maximum age up to which pupils are allowed to stay in school 

5. Have you got any restriction regarding caste and creed ? 

If so, what are those 

6. School fee per month Admission fee 

7. How many freeships and half-freeships are allowed at present in 

your school ? How many are allowed free board ? 

8. Boarding charges per month 

(a) Does this charge include : meals, tiflBn, washing, barber, and 

doctor and medicine ? 

(h) Does the school supply bedding ? 

y. Number of students in school : — 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

(a) Hindus 
(h) Muhammadans 
(c) Christians 
(il) Others 

10. Number of students in boarding : — 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

(a) Hindus 

(b) Muhammadans 

(c) Christians 

(d) Others 
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11. Graded age of the children in your school : — 

Between Boys. Girls. 

0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

above 

*J2. Distribution of students in your school according to : — 

(а) By different Provinces or States ? 

(б) By different Districts ? 

Please give the number separately for boys and girls. 

IB. Period of the course ? 

*14. Up to what standard is general education imparted ? 

15. Method of teaching ? 

10. Different vernaculars taught in the school ? 


17. Are these vernaculars taught by different teachers who have the 

respective vernaculars as their mother tongue ? 

18. What other languages beside the vernaculars are taught ? 


19. What are the different vernaculars of the Province or State ?, 


*20. Names of Provinces, States or Districts which send deserving 
students to your school. In such case, please state number of 
students and amount of stipend per head. 

21 . Any deaf-mute and blind (deaf-blind) student in your school ? If so, 


How many ? What is the result ? 

22. How many of your students have passed : — 

(a) Matric (b) Intermediate, 

(c) B.A (d) M.A 


(e) Any other recognised examination of the Government. 

*23. Names of different industries taught in schools ? 

*24. What are the main occupations of your ex-siudents ? 

25. Do you provide employment to your ex-students in your school ? 

(a) If so, how many are now employed ? 
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(h) On what job ? 

(cj) Average pay ? 

^26. Please state cases of ex-students who have got remarkable 
position either in profession, or business, or in service. 

*27. Any of your ex-student has been or is abroad, if so, object? 

28. Total number of students that have been educated in your school 

since establishment 

29. Do you allow the system of co-education or have separate 

arrangements for boys and girls ? 

*30. What are the general causes of the defect of yoiir children ? 

*31. Distribution of the present students according t) the different 
nature of the families they come from. 

32. What are the arrangements for the medical inspection of the 
children before admission and periodically ? 


Group II 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 


Number of teachers (in academic dept.) men 
,, ,, ,, (in industrial dept .) ,, 

,, ,, (in other dept.) ,, 

,, ,, ,, (resident of the boarding) , , 


Name of the present Head 

Designation 

Salary of the present Head Grade... 

Average salaries of the assistants Grade 

Any provident fund or pension ? 


women 


(a) What is the system of provident fund, if any ? 


9. Age of retirement for teachers 

10. Have you got any Department for the training of teachers ? If so, 
please state ; 

(a) Period of the course 

(b) Pee per month 

(c) Minimum general qualification required 

(d) Is your Diploma recognised ? Tn what wny ? 

(e) How many have received the Diploma ? 
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11. If you have got do training dept. : 

(a) Where do you send teachers for training ? 


(b) Or you train your 6wn teachers, if so, how many are they ? 

(c) How many teachers in your school are trained from a recognised 

Training School or College ? 

*(d) Where wore those teachers trained ? 

*12. How many are trained in foreign countries ? 

(а) Names and address of the C’ollege or University ? 

(б) Names of such teachers ? 

Group ITI 

1. Is it a dual School ? 

2. Is it a purely industrial school ? 

8. Type of school : — (a) Government (h) Municipal 

Public Private 

4. School building : Own or rented; if rented, amount of rent p* m. 

Ks 

5. Boarding : Own or rented ; if rented, amount of rent p.m. Rs 

6. Amount of annual subsidy from : — Government ; 

Municipality ; Dt. Board 

Any other recognised organisation 

7. Average annual income fr m : Donation ; Subscription ; 

Industrial Dept. ; From any other source 

8. Total edowment fund : Rs Income from iutertst 

0. Total amount of income (average of 4 years) Rs 

JO. Annual expenditure for ; School. Rs Boarding, Rs 

11. Total annual expenditure (average for 4 years) Rs 

tfROUP IV 

1. If you are aware of the existence of the following : in your Province 
or State, then please state as required, with names and addresses. 

(a) Any school for the feeble-minded. 

(b) Any special industrial school, for the deaf-mute or the blind. 

(c) Any welfare organisation that does work on after-care and 

education, 
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((?) Any organisation that does Prevention work. 

{e) Any Lip-Reading class for adult-deaf. 

(/) Any associati in that manufactures special appliances for the 
education of the blind, the deaf-mute and the feeble-minded. 
ig) Any All-India Teachers Association exists, or was ever 
formed. 

(h) Any Braille printing plant. 

(/) Any magazine exists, or was ever published. 

(j) Any organisation started by educated deaf-mute or blind for 
their own welfare. 

^2. Names and addresses of schools for the deaf-mute or the blind in 
your Province or State. 

*3. Was there any attempt to establish any school in your Province or 
State, which having been established ceased to continue; if so by 
whom was that (‘stablished and why ceased to continue ? 

*4. Any conference of teachers ever held ? If so whore and when? 

*5. Is there any book on the subject vritten b> In'! inn author ? If so, 
please give the names of the books and their authors. 

*6. Has there been any survey of this type before ? If so, when and 
who made it. 

7. Please send charts of the Braille Alphabet that is used for different 
vernaculars in your school. 

*{a) Please give the names who adapted the different systems. 

8. Please mention any other special feature of your school that you 
think necessary. 

9. Please send prospectus, rules and regulations, last annual report, 
etc., of your school. 

*10. Suggestions. 

Date I03S. Signature. 

* Answers to given on th'‘ reverse side t)f this Korm, 



STUDIES IN RABINDRANATH’S PROSODY 

BY 

Amulyadhan Mokhopadhyay 
CHAPTEK I 

Versb-typbs in Rabindranath’s poetry 

In studying^ the types of verse in Rabindranath’s poetry, 
we are taking the word ‘verse' in its strict prosodic sense as 
implying the line proper, the prosodic integer larger than the 
measure or bar. The bar is, of course, the molecule of poetical 
composition, the unit variously manipulated to build up the 
poetic structure ; the essential character of any particular poetical 
composition depends upon the length and character of the bar 
and the principle of bar-arrangement. But the perception of 
a poetic form is not complete simply with the reading or the 
hearing of a bar until there is the further perception of a 
pattern weaving the bars into an artistic whole ; or, in other 
words, the prosodic verse is the smallest form of a poetic 
composition. Hence we find that whenever a reference is made 
to a poetical composition, a line or verse is the minimum that 
is quoted. A study of verse-types will therefore indicate the 
fundamental qualities of the poet’s rhythmic idea, of his instinct 
for artistic form and expression. 

The rhythmic quality of a verse depends upon (i) the 
number of bars and (ii) the mutual relation between them, over 
and above the rhythmic properties of the bars themselves. The 
number of bars to a complete verse should be at least two ; 
at times we come across monometric verses in certain varieties 
of the stanza, but in such cases they are used only in association 
with verses with two or more measures and are to be considered 
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only as elliptical lines varying the flow of the rhythm and 
introducing an element of sudden stop or arrest in the movement 
of verse. The maximum number of bars to the verse is usually 
limited to four, the usual figure of units in every kind of 
symmetrical arrangement. Instances of pentametric verse are 
also met with as in the following lines from Palataka : 

1 1 irtc*t 1 j 

or, 1 I c^*t?r I ^«rra *rc® i 

But it should be noted that nowhere do we have a full 
pentametric verse ; what we get is a verse of four measures 
followed by a sort of half-measure that impresses as a sort of 
extra lag ; in other words, they impress as hyper-catalectic 
tetrameter verses ; the tendency is to read the lines as 

1 ^ I I frcsi 

and <1^81 | 'SflTR | | 

Moreover the measure in these instances is the lightest in 
Bengali prosody, viz., a four-morae bar. It is extremely 
doubtful whether it is possible to have even such a catalectic 
pentameter verse with bars of more than four morae. 

The rhythmic impression of a particular verse is connected 
with the particular arrangement of bars within the verse. If 
the bars are equal, we have a level rhythm with smooth, easy 
flow. Very generally it is found that the last bar in a verse 
happens to be shorter, even though the other bars may be 
co-equal. This is generally due to the importance attached to the 
major breath-pause at the end of the verse, for which the 
catalexis in the last measure prepares the mind. It will, 
therefore, be more proper to classify such verses as instances 
of level rhythm, or, more exactly, as of quasi-level rhythm. But 
in verses where the last bar is considerably shorter than the 
staple bar — shorter by the length of an entire beat at least — we 
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have instances of falling rhythm. In such verses there is a 
quick, tripping movement suitably symbolising a quivering 
quality in the thought or feeling. Again there may be lines 
with a rising rhythm in which the last bar is longer than the 
preceding ; here, there is a slow, dragging movement, suggesting 
a solemnity and a sense of vastness. The different rhythmic 
qualities of the several systems of arrangement may be easily 
perceived from the following instances. The staple bar in every 
case is the commonest measure in Bengali poetry, that is to sayj 
a bar of 8 morae. 

Level rhythm — 55 1 ^ (8+8) 

Quasi-level rhythm — ffsi Voi | (8+7) 

Falling rhythm — C5C*l 1 (8+3) 

Rising rhythm— 1 (8+10) 

Other arrangements are also possible but they do not seem 
to agree very well with the genius of the language. For 
instance, Bengali prosody does not favour the amphibrachic and 
the cretic movements in verses or verse-molecules of three units. 
It is to be noted that the rhythmic arrangements noted above 
are the only ones possible in composing beats into bars. A bar 
of ^ morae shall have 2 beats arranged as 2 + 2, or as (rarely) 

1 + 3 or 3 + 1. A bar of 5 morae shall have 2 beats arranged 
as 3 + 2 or 2-1-3. A bar of 6 morae shall have 2 beats arranged 
as 3 + 3, 2+4 or 4-1-2. A bar of 7 morae shall have 2 beats 
arranged as 4-1-3 or 3-1-4. A bar of 8 morae shall have either 

2 beats, 4-1-4, or 3 beats, 2 + 3 + 3 or 3-1-3 + 2, other combinations 
are ruled out on account of their incompatibility with the 
rhythmic quality of Bengali verse. For similar reasons, a bar 
of 10 morae can have beats arranged only as 3 + 3-1-4, or 
44.4_j.2, or 4 + 3 + 3, or 2-1-4+4. (A fuller explanation with 
examples is to be found in my essay— Bduy la G hander Mul-Siitra). 

With these preliminary remarks we pass on to survey the 
verse-types in Rabindranath’s poetry. 
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A. — The Dimeter (the verse of two measures). 

We may have four systems of arrangement of the dimeter 
according to the rhythmic principle adopted. 

A (1) — The Dimeter with Level rhythm. 

The dimeter with strictly level rhythm is not frequent in 
Bengali prosody as the natural tendency is to have the last bar 
shorter in order to emphasise the major pause that indicates 
the end of the verse. The type is also not too frequent in 
Rabindranath’s poetry. He has, however, examples of this 
type with every kind of bar. Sometimes, however, verses have 
only been used as subsidiary lines in a stanza. 

A (1) (i) — The Dimeter with Level rhythm and 4-morae bars. 

Verses of this type are principally found in popular 
nursery-rhymes, proverbs, etc. As the 4-morae bar is the 
lightest of measures and the dimeter the simplest of verses, this 
is the type that easily impresses children. The following are 
a few examples from older literature — 

(o) ^ *179 I 

(b) ^81 1 vrr»i ipi! ( ) 

(e) ftCJl CThf I ^ 

I •rtcini ’jvi 

(d) I ’tnd cjftsrt 

( C5CVI ) 

Rabindranath has not written any poem entirely with this 
type of verse. Although the quick 4-morae bar is a favourite 

with him, he probably felt it to be too light for his poetry. It 

is to be found only as a subsidiary line in a stanza where the 
principal line is a trimeter or tetrameter ; e.g., 

'SC? C? c?r I »W 1 J 

1 ^ I tori | ^r?ri i 

TO'BtCTT 1 ^ 

I TOl, etc. 
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A (1) (ii) — The Level Dimeter with 5-morae bars. 

This is also used only as a subsidiary line in a stanza. (It 
does not appear to have been used by any previous poet.) 

I I I 

I 1 "Sfi 1 

C?fT*tJI I «I53! *tu? 

I «Kir, etc. ( ^^—^<(1 ) 

The 5-morae bar is a syncopated measure really and a triple- 
time (3-morae) beat is an essential constituent of it. The 
triple-time beat has an unstable equilibrium. On account of 
this the 5-morae bar has a quality of swing and overflow. It 
was rarely in use before Rabindranath. 

A (i) (m ) — The Level Dimeter with 6-morae bars. 

The 6-morae bar comes nearest to the normal phrase in 
common speech. An examination of the commonest Bengali 
names will shew how prevalent is the tendency in Bengali. 
Njames like 

are either equal to 

or closely approximate to a bar of G-morae. Rabindranath had 
early realised the importance of the 6-morac bar and made 
extensive use of it even in his early career as a poet. Here are 
a few instances of level dimeter with 6-morae bars — 

(a) (?R 1 'S(t%^ 

(«) (nr’»tt« I i5f»( 

*tp5Pr I I <t5tS| ^tad— CTtJltK 'Sft ) 

The 6-morae dimeter has been used independently as the 
normal verse, but more often it is used as a subsidiary line in 
a stanza as in example (6) above. 
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A (I) {iv) — The Level Dimeter with 7-morae bars. 

The 7-morae bar is also a syncopated measure and, like 
the bar of 5 morae, is characterised by a quality of swing and 
overflow, though it is slightly slower on account of the presence 
of the quadruple-time (1-morae) beat, the largest beat in use in 
Bengali. Its use is very rare in older Bengali where it is only 
to be found sometimes as a substitute for the bar of 8 morae, 
due to a misapprehension of the true nature of the Payar. 
Rabindranath has a number of poems in this long swinging 
measure, and instances of the level dimeter as the following : 

w I ’Tti cf<i ( ) 

are met with very early in his poetry. 

A (1) (v) — The Level Dimeter with 8-morae bars. 

The 8-morae bar has always been the commonest in Bengali. 
In quality it is slow and stable, and principally on account of 
its stable equilibrium, it easily lends itself to every kind of 
manipulation. The true level dimeter in this measure is not, 
however, common in older Bengali but can be found in such 
lines from Rabindranath as 

fr «fTf^ ^ ?c9rl I mPnrt ^ «tt‘i 

A (1) (vi) — The Level Dimeter with 10-morae bars. 

The lO-morae bar is an exceedingly slow, solemn measure 
and in effect it is sometimes stately and sometimes heavy, 
dragging, “like a wounded snake, its slow length along.” In 
older poetry it was only used as the third measure in dlrgha 
tripadl but now it is more extensively used. Instances of level 
dimeter in this measure may be found, though not very fre- 
quently, in Rabindranath; e.g., 
ia) «« 4|t*l 1 

*IW»1 W 1 ^ 5Tf*l?rtPf ( ) 
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{ 6 ) I fckf 51^^ CT^ f *1 

>8 I '5(tf«l ( »ttf%— « (Pmn ) 

A (3) — The Dimeter with QuasiAevel rinjthm. 

For reasons already explained, the dimeter with quasi-level 
rhythm is far more frequent than tlie true level dimeter. The 
second measure is just shorter than the first or the staple 
measure, but not short enough to give the impression of falling 
rhythm. The quasi-level dimeter is found to make use of the 
6-morae and 8.morae bars, the two commonest measures in 
Bengali 

(i) 6-1-5. 

c»«rw •fftn I 'sriw *13 ( fw?? ) 

Previously it was known as ekahali. 

(ii) 8-1-7. 

ftjl C*t^ ?’C? 'il»I I 

I (?EN «ltC»T ?^ ( ftatl ) 

The formula is the same as in malati. But mdlaii was 
supposed to be made up of a Payar verse with an extra 
monosyllable at the end. But in the examples given above, 
the last bar is an independent bar of 7 morae obeying its own 
laws of structure and is not a joinery with a 6-morae bar and 
a monosyllable. 

(Hi) 8+6. 

This is the commonest verse-type in the history of Bengali 
prosody, the formula of the traditional Payar verse. It is, 
however, not as frequent in Rabindranath’s poetry as it might 
be expected to be. One reason why Rabindranath avoids this 
type may be that be wanted to make his poetry free from the 
languid associations of the Payar. The Payar, if properly 
handled, may be a very stately and impressive as well as a very 
delicate and smooth verse. Its potentialities are immense. But 
it was so often accepted as the only vehicle of poetry and used 
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with such monotony by previous writers that a dull, languid and 
monotonous colouring has come to be associated with it. It is 
precisely this traditional languor and dullness and monotony 
against which Rabindranath’s poetry, his philosophy, his religion 
and his life constitute a spirited protest, and it is not, therefore, 
surprising that he should feel a repugnance for the Payar. Of 
course, verses in 8 + 6 are met with often in his poetry. No body 
who has written verses extensively in Bengali can avoid it, its 
importance can hardly be challenged. But there are ways of 
using it. Rabindranath does not use it exclusively in any 
long poem, unless he is writing blank verse. The practice of 
Madhusudan has definitely established the eight-and-six verse 
as the staple line of Bengali blank verse, and shewn how it 
can be made the vehicle of spirited thought and animated feeling. 
Outside the realm of blank verse Rabindranath’s use of this 
verse as the regular unit is confined to the sonnet and the 
epigram where terse and compact thought is more important 
than free overflow of emotion. We have the sonnet in Payar 
verse, that is, in rhymed distich with lines of eight-and-six 
in a poem like etc. 

His epigrammatic and gnomic poems in 
and elsewhere are in this verse. It is very rarely that one 
finds Rabindranath pouring the new wine of his romantic poetry 
in the old bottle of Payar verse as he does in )• Id 

one long poem Rabindranath writes the true and 

traditional Payar. The poem is, however, a trenchant satire 
on the stupidity of the older school and only confirms the 
suggested reasons for his avoidance of the Payar verse. 

4 ( 3 ) — The Dimeter with Falling rhythm. 

Rabindranath makes extensive use of the falling dimeter, 
although in older Bengali we do not come across verses in this 
rhythm. Bevel and quasi-level rhythm were all that they were 
accustomed to, the sharp fall in quantity in passing from one 
measure to the other in a true falling dimeter was unknown. 
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The sharp falling rhythm is one of the innovations of 
Kabindranath in Bengali poetry and he exploits this successfully 
to introduce a quick, dancing movement. In fact this taste for 
the falling rhythm is one of the cardinal facts in Babindranath’s 
artistic career. It is associated with softness and grace, with 
ease and keen sensibility, with an attitude of non-resistance, 
almost of squeamishness in the moral world. 

I. (a) 4 + 2. 

[ Notice the exceedingly quick and graceful rhythm with 
something of a dancing quality. ] 

ui^tB cslfe I ^1®l1 

( OSWk ) ^ I ^ 

I 

( CSWil ) I 5®! ( ) 

I ^ 

FTf^ I ^ 'itar— ) 

(h) 4 + 3. [ Seldom used independently. ] 

I CT 

>ic^ I ) 

II. (a) 6+3. 

[It is seldom used independently, although it is used 
frequently in association with longer lines.] 

ftfiar I ) 

I ) 

(b) 6+2. 

[ A favourite type with Babindranath owing to the very 
sharply falling rhythm. ] 

•tutc*!? ’rr<f I ^ ) 

'6^ ctfJi, 'si^ I 

1 fhj* ( «rt4t5tn— ) 


2 
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III. (a) 7 + 5. 

On account of its composition with stable and unstable 
beats the 7-morae bar permits catalexis in various ways when 
it is the second measure ini a falling dimeter. When the second 
measure happens to be of 5 morae, the association of two 
syncopated measures in consecution gives a fine swing to the 
verse; e.g., 

CT *tc^ I ) 

1 ’Pi ( -CTfiTht 'sft ) 

(6) 7+4. 

fin? I ^ ) 

(c) 7 + 3. 

Vi Jfl fK»I I « ( '«^ Cisw— ) 

The extremely short character of the second bar gives rise to 
a sense of sudden arrest quite in keeping with pathos of the line. 

(d) 7 + 2. 

wfen I ci>% 

'8CT c’l I c*Tt5rh( ^ ) 

Here the very short second bar impresses merely as a sort of tag 
to balance the unstable 7-morae bar to which it is attached. 

IV. (a) 8 + 5. 

[ It produces an impression of check in the flow of rhythm. ] 

'Siw ^ wrfi I ^ ( CTtSTfir «?t— CTtRt4 '5?t ) 

(b) 8 + 3. 

[ The emotional effect is of the same quality as of the verse 
in 7+2.] 

«It?l srt^ I ftatl ) 
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A (4 ) — The Dimeter with Rising rhythm. 

The rising rhythm is not in favour in Bengali which puts 
the stress generally at the commencement of a word and never 
at the end of a word. In arrangement of beats in the bar and 
of bars in the verse also, it fights shy of the rising rhythm, 
though, of course, the rising rhythm cannot be said to be 
unusual or infrequent. But the rise is nev^er a sharp rise, 
it is always gentle ; it gives the impression almost of a stately 
attitudinising, a sort of stretching out into larger proportions 
or proper height. In spite of all Rabindranath’s variety of 
metres, verses with rising rhythm are not so common in his 
poetry as verses with falling rhythm. The types used by him 
are illustrated below — 

/. 4 + 6. 

C5pf»irac5 I ) 

II. 6+8. 

^tc*i iiiwi 1 *rc«t 

WJi I '8^ f«wc5 if»i I ( wrt ) 

III. 7 + 8. 

« «R sfSprftS I 'Stfil ’1tC5 

^ tftt*! I ^ ’ttsi ^ 


« 8R *tUf 1 

^ ^ I ^ ^ ( ^f«Nf f^»R— ) 

IV. 8+10. 

By far the commonest among rising dimeters is the line in 
eight-and’ten. Rabindranath was not the first to make use of 
it, he has acknowledged that his elder brother Dwijendranath 
Tagore was the first to use it in poetry. The possibility of this 
combination is easily suggested from the formula of dvrgha 
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tripadl (8+8+10) from which only the first member need be 
dropped to give a verse in eight-and-ten. The experiment has 
been eminently successful and to-day the verse of eight-and-ten 
is the most solemn in Bengali, and its “long resounding pace” 
gives a solemnity of tone to lines like the following : — 

(a) (i) I 

C5c»i ^ I «Rjrt5i ( ) 

(^) cnrck ^ wl I 

c^twl ^<2ttra I JTtff ^ f5ai1 ) 

(y) c? I C5W?t 

B. — The Trimeter (the verse with three measures). 

The trimeter is one of the most favourite verse-types in 
Rabindranath. No other poet has made such an extensive 
use of it as Rabindranath, nor has so many varieties of it to 
his credit. The trimeter is of course a very old type of verse 
and has always been popular, having been known as the 
Lachari and Tripadi in different periods in the history of Bengali 
poetry. Any verse integer with three units in its composition 
has a swing about it and therefore beats, bars and lines with 
triple components are very frequent in the poetry of Rabindra- 
nath who has an instinctive love for what is dynamic and 
pulsating in experience. In his great love for trimetric verse 
Rabindranath has exhausted every possible sort of permuta- 
tion and combination and has not been content merely using 
the traditional forms. The mutual adjustment between the 
various members of a trimetric verse always demands a fi n e 
taste and sense of rhythm ; Rabindranath has, however, been 
eminently successful in his bold departures from the traditional 
forms and inventions of newer types. 

The older rule of balancing the rhythm in trimetric verse 
(whether of the shorter or of the longer variety) was only one — 

1 + 1 + 1 ', 
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if 1 is taken to mean a bar of staple length, 1' a bar of greater 
length, and 1 a bar of shorter length. 

Kabindranath constructs his trimeters with various other 
formulas as well, noticing that the rhythm of verse might be 
balanced in a tripodic structure in many ways besides having 
two equal bars followed by a longer third. 

B (i)-l+l+l. 

This type was previously unknown. 

(i) 4 + 4+4. 

(m) 5+5+5. 

'srNfii <2ltc‘l I ^ ^ I catora 

I I ^ ) 

{in) 6+6+6. 

'sfW^r ^*rni | \ ftasi ) 

{io) 10 + 10 + 10. 

C5C5t OT ^+551 I 'Sff^=I I ^C»J, ‘'»rtC5t1 ^ C^JR scW ? 

( « c^»i ) 

B (3)— l+l'X'lorl+'l+r. 

(i) 8 + 10 + 6. 

(a) ^•rtcsR niipR 1 wi ron 'srtPi | ^»rf^ ^ 

1 ?tiil I 

( ) 

(^) ^ '5tRi I 1 jc^r p*t 

1 (?r»t1 c+Ftc»F 1 

Hi) 8+G+lO. 

I f^cf tii»i (?FF I 

^ I ’TF*! 3TP«R, I C«!fCT FtCT 51^ FR 

( Ff^ '« CFtR ) 
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B (3)— i+i+r. 

(i) 6+G+8. [The same formula as in LAGHU TEIPADI, 

but Rabindranath does not always make the first two bars rime.] 

I 'e^'hr 'irt’Ttw | *ttVhr 

*tcf I ^ -stti 

(fi) 8 + 8 + 10. [The same formula as of DIRGHA 
TRI PADI, but Rabindranath does not always make the first two 
bars rime.] 

(«) ^ I CT«ft^ srtTtCHl 'Site? 

JimR I I ?(re *r?ii 

( .) 

(3) citfe cs^ I «rtcsi I '«rtcJi c^ww?! ftw 

5itl5i SHR ^ 1 ^ ^ I cKfl cror orc^ 

( ^ ) 

B (4)— l + l + 'l. 

This is the trimeter with falling rhythm (trimeter catalectic) 
and is, as might be expected, one of the most frequent in 
the poetry of Rabindranath. 

/. (tt) 4 + 4 + 2. 

'6^1 ^ I Wl I 
ewtes^mr 1 «TOCT 1 *11^ I 
^ ^*1' I I cBw 

'BPpS? I I f ( ^Ff*tVl ) 

I '*|ifi| I 

^tCSIl ^ I ^ I ent^ ( ) 

(b) 4 + 4 + 3. 

JTt^ 1 ^ I 

OPR I ^ '«rRrt i 
'ff’T m ?re I csROt CTRt?r | 

’«rW? I w I ) 

II. (a) b+5t-2. 

cm I ^ iltsf I mi 

I mi ( oitm ' mI ) 
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(6) 5+5+3. 

NCJRt ^«!t1 1 JlCi? I 

Wiw I >rt^1 wt I ^'5CSl ( C*IW3 ^ ) 

CTtw 1 •tt’fsj I fk’T ) 

in. (a) 6+6+5. 

'«rW?r 1 I C5t^ 

’Tt'li f^, '3H 1 f , I C5HI ( ^|»r8W— ' 

(b) 0 + 6+4. 

(c^)— ^«fre I ^‘t^, 1 5»r8c^-* 

(-ec^tl)— ^ 5»I, I I 'gc^* (<?t»l+-^«Rl) 

(c) 640 + 3 . 

(a) ("fTfir)— c^fit I 1 ^Wc»l 

(^)— •sitTW I WR I 5^ Wil) 

(/8) '"tR I c’fwRtc+l I «t»tc5 ’itii— ^rMt) 

(d) 6+6+2. 

c^5t^1 5tf5nrl I ^1 FfnYl | 

I ^ c^tirs^i I T® (C5t^ '« ■»rtwl— 

IV. (a) 8+8+6. 

I ’IJim I «rf^55l =It^ 

#tJre^c*f 1 5Ri*i Rir*! lilPi I '2t*rt>r 

( ^«f1 « ) 

(b) 8+8+5. 

’^fir— 'sftlll f ^ I uqjf '6C5t1 tilCTi I 

( ®ft ) 

B (5).— i+i'+r. 

{Rarely used.) 

The rising mooemeni is too eoident here. 

(i) 6+8 + 8. 

CT i iiC5Tt5;c»f 1 fw '5tf% 

( qrt?^ «irsi5®i1— ) 
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(ii) 8 + 10+10. 

CTfet ^ I csWsr ’TstY I cf 

'«rw*r ^ I I ^Wpnr ^ i 

( ?rtf3[— ^RRl ) 

B (6)— 1 +'! + '!. 

(i) 8+6+6. 

I ^c?r 1 

1 %?[ I ^ 5llR 

( 'Ttfwt'8 — ^^®t1 ^tR'*?t ) 

It will be noticed from a study of the above that Rabindra- 
nath has experimented with every possible permutation in 
trimetric verse, excepting the possible permutations l+'l + l and 
Z + /' + !, that is to say, where he has two equal bars and an 
unequal third, he always has the unequal member in one of 
the extremes, never in the middle. This confirms my view 
already stated on p. 3 and first enunciated in my Principles of 
Bengali Prosody that the genius of Bengali language abhors 
cretic or amphibrachic movement in a verse or a measure. 

Previously the use of internal rhymes was thought to be 
essential in trimetric (Tripadi) verse. Although Rabindranath 
is prodigal in his use of rimes (end-rimes as well as internal 
rhymes) he does not consider it to be essential that there must be 
rime to connect the first two bars in a trimetric verse. The 
natural impulse of a trimetric verse is enough to carry the reader 
through and interconnect the measures. 

C. — The Tetrameter (the verse with four measures). 

The tetrameter was not to the fore in older Bengali poetry 
in which the dimeter and less extensively the trimeter were the 
only varieties in use. The tetrameter was in use only in certain 
popular nursery rhymes. Later on Bharatchandra gave it some 
sort of a vogue. In Rabindranath’s poetry the tetrametric verse 
is extensively used, though the types are not as various as those 
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of trimetric verse. Practically we come across only two 
types — the level tetrameter and the catalcctic (quasi-level or 
gently falling) tetrameter. 

G (1 ) — Tetrameter with level rhythm. 

(*■) 4 -I- 4 + 4 + 4 (tiseil only wit, 'i stressed metre), 

m’t ^ 1 1 ^ 1 

I ^ I C&5tf I 

( *1!?— ^ 'Q (Rsprn ) 


(i.i) 7 + 7 + 7 + 7 

I c5tc^rtc5t'*?t, I I 

‘ilCJICl (Rt^ I 3r^, I I '5Itr<«rc® 


(^tV) 8 -+* 8 “i" 8 -f- 8 

’TtRT I ftaiCT I ^ *rtc^ ^TtiRr | *tt?l I 

f?F ^ ^ *tt^l 1 1 ^ sri I *rrc»f ?R i 

( 5R1 — '0 ) 

(tv) 10 + 10+10+10 

^pRt I «itc5rtc^ I ^ 1 (RtJn:*2tc^ 

I ^ '5rf5 1 5it8Tn:« c?ir«fc^l | 

'erMtu Wj 
( •JR‘1 ) 

'N.B . — The first two, sometiinea the first three, bars rime together except when d-morae 
bars are used. 


G (3) — Gatalcctie tetrameter 

The catalectic tetrameter is the commonest in use in 
Rabindranath’s poetry, and makes use of bars of almost 
every kind. 
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I. (a) 4 + 4 4- 4 + 2 {iiseil only with ttressecl metre). 

(a) I ^ciinit% I 1 ^«t1 

ircst I I I ?P!t1 

( *tc^ 1*1?—^ 'Q (3Ft^ ) 

(fi) firSl I I »ttf irtc^ I 

*fc? I 1 W I ^ ) 

(A) 4 + 4+4 + 3 

I c?c»f | *Rrl 1 5 t 9 l 


I <?rtJ^tif fc?! 1 ’sjsi 1 (c*N c«hi1— c«f5l) 

II* (fl) 5 + 5 “f* 5 “h 2 

(a) I ^jg5i C?f5f I qtl^ I ^ ( 'SIC’1^1— ) 

(/3) jfrt ^ I »r5 ^srMl I *1^ I 

I I FtRfl f «(1 I CTtC^ ( ^ ’srMI— ) 
^A) 5 + 5 + 5 + .< 

I «1W«I C^iT I I I 


I g|5 1 5C^’ I f^iw ) 

{c) 5 + 54-5 + 4? 

^ I Cf fVR5 ^ I C^Jt?,^ C9|tC^ 1 ^ 

^ I C?RC5 *t1^ 1 f%^C*l 1 

( Jl>f5i«CTR| *1c?f— ) 

III. («) (i 4 6 + 6 + 2 

’TSSf I C5?r3l I 'Sifs I 
^ 5tirrt I I c?ll c^ I C5t?i fferl) 

(A) 6 + 6 + 6 +6 

^ CTt!l I '«rfC5, '“ttf^ I ^ I j 

cifct c'fcH cqt? I c?*t 'srti:?, «itf^ | cir*t «ic^ | ’gl^irl 

( 'sMt— ) 
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{r) 6 + 6 + 6 + 4 

I ®tJr JlJTfRItC? j I ^*1^ 

( ^!tf^— ’Pf^l ) 

{(1) 6 + 6 -f* t) + 5 

I C'at^til, 1 C^'t5J_C?’? ^ 1 1^511 f 

'«l^ IRIJI I C^^?I 1 C5W?I 5RC5i I f?^ I 

( ) 

IF. (a) 7 + 7 + 7+i 

’fl^ I (?rti«t!f <t5tfe5 I ^CJRT 1%q 1 ^ 

m^ifi ^^51 1 fj(«H c*rtc? I f% 1 ^ 

( ^ ‘1t^-(?ltqtil ^f| ) 

(6) 7 + 7 + 7+6 

^9|1 I 'S[fC3l1 I S^’«(tra ^ SR I ^Tlt? Ft^l, 
ftet I ^fsnil I C^nf%31 ^5tc^ I jft«l1 1 

'eitPlUS I I JT5Jrl Ftf I 'srWCf I 

( ) 


^ • (a) 8 + 8 + 8 + 0 

'^^fw I ’3FC«I ^ I 3IU5f5C9l1 ^ 1 oq^ 

^ 'si^ (2tt*l 1 'siT^ ^f^C5 ifti( I I W-’1t«f?r I 


(b) 8+8 + 8 + 5 

?itft ?itft «t?rl 'st^l I ^ ^ ^’’i ^t?i1 1 '^«(t^1 1 W1 

( C3tW^ '®?f— c*rtJ«'ni ^ ) 


(c) 8 + 8 + 8+3 

'»lWil '«t‘l I WH I C=F^5F 1 C^lt^lf^ I 

♦Itw I fjlf*t f’fJT W«rtCT I ’l^'SW '■it'RtW I C5r?f5 I 

( ?li^1— CTRtif ) 

iV. J5.— The first two bars often rime together. 



CHAPTER II 


Tyj)es of stanzas in Rahindranath' s poetry 

A stanza has been defined as “a collection of lines arranged 
in an ordered batch and generally on some definite rhyme- 
scheme. It is the largest grouping of prosodic units in which 
the influence of a rhythmic pattern is distinctly felt. Very 
often it coincides with a clear division from the standpoint of 
meaning as well, and thus corresponds to a paragraph of prose ; 
but this need not be so alwaysj and sometimes the meaning of 
a poem runs from one stanza to another, and sometimes a 
distinct point of division into sense-groups is reached in the 
middle of a stanza. This is so in blank verse and any other 
verse obeying similar principles; but even outside the blank verse 
illustrations may be found in stanzas like the following : — 


C5, 

<2tc^ >6 

The pattern in the stanza may sometimes emphasise the 
element of unity in a poem, sometimes it emphasises the element 
of variety. It must be remembered, however, that when an 
impression of fundamental unity or of variety is sought to be 
emphasised through the medium of the stanza, the impression 
being diffused over too long a space becomes rather weak. The 
scope of pattern-weaving is almost unlimited in the stanza, 
and hence the stanza is generally made the vehicle of the element 
of variety. 
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In older Bengali there was practically no variety at all 
in respect of stanzas. The rhyming couplet was practi- 
cally the only stanza in use. In the 19th century when a 
renaissance in prosody began with the study of western literature, 
newer types of stanzas were tried and popularised. No one, 
however, has enriched Bengali prosody with such a plenty of 
beautiful stanzas as Kabindranath whose whole poetic career 
has been a search for variety in beauty. It is almost a task of 
Herculean labour to catalogue and properly classify all the 
various stanza-forms used by Kabindranath. All that we can 
do is to explain the structural principles of his stanzas and draw 
attention to the more familiar and popular types. In any 
analysis of stanza-forms in Rabindranath it should be borne in 
mind that frequently he puts in a tag or coda at the commen- 
cement or at the end of his stanzas. This must have been 
suggested by his familiarity with the musical refrain. For 
instance, 

C5W 

( ) 


A — Two-line stanzas 

Two-line stanzas are the most frequent in the history of 
Bengali prosody, and they are no less frequent in the poetry of 
Kabindranath. These may be divided into several classes : 

4 (a) — Two-line stanzas with congruent lines 

The commonest are stanzas in which the two lines are 
identical in point of structure having e.xactly the same formula 
of verse-construction. Usually they are joined together into a 
stanza by means of a rhyme, and form a couplet. Examples 
of the couplet have already been given in illustrating the various 
kinds of verse. 
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A (b) — Two-linc stanzas with incongruent but equimetric lines 

Sometimes the two lines of the stanza happen to be incongru- 
ent but have the same number of bars to the line. But even 
when the lines arc incongruent the stanza has only one staple 
bar which determines the general rhythmic character of the whole 
stanza and gives it the necessary unity. Over and above that 
there is also the rhyme at the end of the linos joining them into 
a stanza. We shall give a few illustration — 

(I) 8(II„,IIJ 
(*■) 8 + 6; 8 + 8 

CTJR 


8(IlI„,m<.) 

(i) 8“|“8-i“6 

ftism ’^f«r 51*1 1 ??? ''Ttw I ^ ats ! 

irMl) 


(m) 8 + 8+10, 8 + 8 + 6 

I '5|aF ^t'8 1 51^ (3lC«f ^t'Q, 

CT C5wfec9|, 1 c»i«(1 ftc9i, 1 '5it?itw i 

( C^«lt5— 'S C^t«I«l ) 

The formula of a stanza is here indicated by means of a simple notation. I, II, etc., 
indicate the number of bars to the lines. The letters a, &, etc., at the foot of the Boman 
numerals stand as keys to the rhyme scheme. The Arabic numeral at the commencement 
placed outside brackets indicate the number of morae in the staple bar. Thus 8 (11. , IV.) 
means a stanza in which the staple bar is of 8 moraoi there are two lines in which the fiist 
has 2 bars, the second 4 bars and they arc joined together by a rhyme (a, a) 

‘II means a catalectic dimeter, ‘III means catalectic trimeter and so on. 

^II means a hyper>catalcctic dimeter and so on, 
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/1(c) — Two-line stayizas with a varying number of bars 

to the line. 

(l) Ila, la 

(*•) 10 + 10 , 10 

c*tRi v 

(eV) 4 + 6, G 

C*T I Wfl 

(Z) III.., la 

0) 4+1+4., 4 

1 CTtC^ I ^5 C?tft 

(3? cm^ 

( ) 

(//) 6 + fi + S, 8 

Cf dfl^ C«[C*rf5 1 I CTC®f| ’TRI' 

(m) 8 + 8+10,10 

^f>r I '«itCs(^ ?tfn 1 Jl-SJC^C® <31^ 

^ 'Tl 

( ’i^Tl— ) 

(:j) I1J„, lla 

G + G + 8, G + 8 

tij I 5tfk?l1 I C^tl 'SRR r 

( '^fN ) 1 1%® iltf^ CTtl3| ! 

( ^^* 1 — 51151 ^ ) 

(4) 11„, 1II„ 

(*■) b + 6, 8 + 8+10 

C’»r»l1 I 55CW5 

1 35tPl 1 

( ^ 'Q ) 
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(tV) 8“|“84“10 

Wl '5^ I ftsfCST '*1^ I <M'^ f^.'^t*(tRra 

( w^— wt>t^ ) 

(m) 10+10, 10+10 + 10 

csif «Ji I '8tf®^tcJi 1 “*111511 c^*rsi «ft^il r 

( ^ '6 C^t*I»l ) 


(■>) II«. 1V„ 

(/. I -t+‘l, l+l' + i + s 

*rw « '«rt^ I w 

*P(f 1 '«lt^ 1 »lC5J13t ai'e I 

( c^w*t¥l— ) 

O^rt) + 6 + 0 + (1 + ^ 

c^»ltil I ^91 

'siHJil *11^11 1 '5(Hsrt5 C'SOt I I ^91 

( «(jtil— *rt51^ ) 

(jti) 6 + 3, 6 + 6 + 6 + 3 

5ltJl I 5tt« «tt«l I ff CT? I ^C9ltC^ 

( ) 


(ni) r + 7, 7 + 7 + 7 + 7 

•l^R *t«f 5^5 ! *11^ *P9|^ 

I Jltsiil ^ ^1*1 1 'Bl*lfJl '5tR *rtc«f I ^1 RT3I <2lt«l 


{iva) 8 + 0, 8 + 8 + 8 + G 

Ul^Hl <?l ^ I ^ 

C'Siwi c^1 1 *rt?itf^ *iWc^l I flRcw ?t«i1 1 f&tra 

( t£|^ 'Q CJl^rt«l--*rrsi^ ) 
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(/yj) 8 + 8 , 8+8 + 8 + 8 

cv? I c’R isftcif *rr»rwf5j ; 

15 WC 5 I ^Jl’ ?ftil stt 9 1 I 

( fW— ^ 'Q ) 

(u) 10 + 10,10+10+10 + 10 

^ c¥t»rf^ I c*rc5C5[ c®t?i «»il, 

^ I ^af 3?^ I '8rtfi«tC5 5?tCir I c?f^« 

"sitsiPir?! (?f9|1 

( e cvrtai ) 


10-|-10^ 8-|”8”f“8-f-6 

#tac 5 ni 1 f^, 

#t f at? 1 •srtBr ^tc? '»n?at? f | Rfe ^«t1 | '«fe ^ ! 

( sitlta ) 


( 6 ) IV„, 1 I« 

(®*) 8 - 4 * 8 -}- 8 *f“ 8 j 8 “i “8 

CT ?»i 'Bitf •! 1 I c?t5i 1 ^aJc5 «itf«f cni 51^ ? 

Stmt'S 1 ? 

( 'Q ) 


(*<) 4 + 4+4 + ^, 4 + 2 

c^?tcfe 1 ftc^tcxs sm, I '61? 'srt’Jt? I ’ttii 

c?st«rt? nf? 1 TtJi ? 

( 7 ) IV„, III„ 

(t) f) + 6+6 + 2, 6 + 6 + 2 

I 1 ^ C«tCT? 1 C^tc®, 

'SRtf? ^1C»l? 1 1 I 

( oat?— ?tsi^ ) 


4 
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(8) III„,IV„ 

8“l-6-f-10, 8“f*8“|"8“|“6 

I 'stnr | cn\ >rtc«f | ^ ^ ? 

( ^ ) 

(/*■) 8 + 8 + fi, 8 + 8 + S + f) 

aif®c^ 5t« I (iprt 1 Jifijn ^itt^ 

f?[^, *rf«, I sjtf? ^3, 1 5pr tr*! ^ 1 % 

( CTW? 'stt ) 

(9) I«, IL 

(f) (!, 8 + (‘) 

fsRtH 

’jfr< •tt«f 1 I 

( ) 

(10 I«. I1I« 

(/) 10,8 + 8+10 

C5«ift« C®1 *tC»f ’^<11’?^ 

cqm I 'S(*ff^-*fft'5 I « f5tfl-f»t^ 

( « Wt>l«I ) 

(fV) e, 8 + 8 + 6 

c^<ri ’(tw ! 

'sm c?»r. I CT I c?t«t1 *itw f 

( CTKIt?— ^ « C^rtJPI ) 


N.B . — Tn many cases the stanzas included m the last proiip might be said to be 
composed of two congruent lines, of which one member happens to have a bar or two 
represented by a period of rest, that is to siy, of two lines with an identical formula, one 
of which hsippoiis to be elliptical. But this cannot bo asserted always, c/.» types 5 (vi), 
4 (i), 4 in) 


B — Three-line stanzas 

Three-line stanzas were practically unknown before 
Eabindranath. It must be admitted, of course, that even in 
Babindranath’s poetry the use of three-line stanzas is restricted. 
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B{a) — Thrcc-linc stiinzufi with anKjnictil lines 

Theoretically a Inrgc iiutnber of types arc possible under 
this head, but actually we come across only a few types. 

(I 7 ) 1 I„, ll„n» 

(0 •l' + 6, '4> + 6, 1 + 0 

C5l1 I 'stsi 

^ 3itf»r CT 1 c?5 


(ia) 1II„, III„, III,, 

(0 6 + 6 + 5 , 0 + 0 + 5 , 0 + 6 + 5 
I ft's I ’3RI«I 
I I ■^‘1 

'5lt5 I I ^fil 

(2^)lll„, 1IU,TII„ 

(0 8 + 0 + 0, 8+0 + 0, R + O + O 

OE ^ r5fc?5 I 1 CTHI 5C15 

ftJi 1 fttn I ’liitCTf 4ter 

( ^5f?1»t55 ^ -^w\t ) 

(8a) 1V„. IV„. 1V„ 

(i) 7 + 7 + 7 + 7 , 7 + 7+7 + 7 , 7 + 7 + 7 + 7 

C*fCTf5 <2111 1 ’TR 1 f’P|C« CTil ^ I '5tC!l 1 

"Situ a 'BTrt 1 CTCT I C^Pf®I C^tC^i ipt 1 'srPrtCil C? 

’tt»I I ^C>T ^ I 'Stf^ C51C15 I 'stt^ 


The symbols a, 8, 7, A...stnn(l for the various possible rhyme-acliemea in a Ihrce-Iine 
stanza; a indicates a a a 
8 ,y a b a 

7 M Ji b I) 

A „ aab 
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B(b) — Thrce-linc stanzas with a varying number of bars 

to the line 

Three-line stanzas with a varying number of bars to the 
line are commoner than those with congruent lines. This is 
only natural, seeing that in any rhythmic composition of three 
units, co-equality of the several members is not usually preferred 
on account of its incompatibility with an impression of swing 
which is the mark of a tripartite rhythm, 

*(1) 11 + 11 + III 

(*■) (7) 0+2, 0 + 2, 6+G+8 
I «»t*i 
^5 I ^ 

(srtc'R 1 '£rtc*hi 'sftm i 

( fsRifeRl 

(ii) (A) 0 + (i, 6 + 6, 0 + (5 + 8 
I 

ejCT ^ i C’tw I ^C»I 'StfsT 

(m)- (A) 6 + 6, 6 + 6, 6+6 + 5 

<sttc*tps I '»rtaf 
^ 1 C^fC? I 'Stw 

( 1 f®R— ®? 1 ) 

(«V) (a) 8+8, 8+8, 8+8+10 

«fst^ '*T^, I ^ 

5f^ I ?l^, 

nti 1 3m I f5r«R '»(f« cm 

( ^*1— itJRRI ) 
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O’) (a) 8 + 6, 8+6, 8 + 8 + 10 
wn ^ ?? I — 

I cm 

mCH « C’Ft'ift^nj I CTiJ I cstfif ^tcif cstft sft^T ^Rl 

( ) 

(2) III + II + III 

(0 (/ 3 ) 6 + 6 + 8 , 6 + 6 , 6 + 6 + 8 

*1^ 1 I ^f«|si «SltC*l, 

^>0 if’Rrff I rc*f C^?r ’IW, I C5R[ R5t? 15 *ttPT I 

( m:9 c»m— '« ^ ) 


(3) 11+II + IV 

(0 (a) 4+2, 4+2, 4+4+4 + 3 

cmm ^ I ^ 

1 nM, 

%'8? f?W I f5w% JR I ftPRI ^ I 

( ^ ) 

00 (a) 4 + 4, 4+4, 4+4+4 + 2 
lip I 

( C>I^t»I— ) 

0*0 (A) 5+5, 5 + 5, 5+5+5+2 

»W«J *tt5?, 1 «tt«l 

C5t*rtW 1 ^R(f5 ?t^, 

RsOrtw C5ip I (?rtii 1 I ^ 

( 'SIW— ) 

(?V) (a) (5 + 2, (5 + 2, G + () + () + 2 
'ei 's^, I 

* 1 ^! 5?Pi 55 I irtc«t1 ! 

’■rrtj 5tar 1 I I «itnl1 ! 

( tK-ststn— ) 
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(r) (a) + + () + ()H-0 + 2 

I '«ltf 1^, 

'®rfC5 I ^ItC^ 1 i^tf? 1- 3Jt»l 

(i»0 ( 7 ) 7 + +. 7 + +. T+T + T+ l- 
?*« I ^t«ni*i, 

*1®J ^ 1 

tn I ?’« ifl 5®-'«rf*n I 1 

( CTl^ C«t 3 | 1 — ) 

(vti) (a) 7 + 5, 7 + 5, 7 + 7 + 7 + f) 

*Rt? 5ttC^ ^tfjf 1 

C?|5IR 1 siW^ ! 

1 5rtc^*rti?^ I ^C9it^t»il 1 iit^c^1c«t»i1 1 

( ) 

(/)?u) ( 7 ) 7 + 5, 7 + 'i, 7 + 7 + 7 + 'i 

CStt*fCR I 

‘>r^*| 'eft 1 C»(t'Stl'5 I 

^C9l1 CTC'^ I '«np'l-'»ltC9l1 C9IC»t I carC*t 1 -state's 

( ' 9 ^ C- 2 l*[— ) 

{«>) (a) 8 + 6, 8 + 0, 8 + S+8+(5 

^ ^'5 1 ftsi^^r tfJl, 

^19115 Jl4a '5ft I ’Pf® 'TT'St*!, 

C^9lt^ I C®? ''Pft' '5[ft?isi I spf q'? 'pft ljtt«J 1 aftftil 

( 'eftrora 'Q c'a'tw ) 

(4) III + lII + IV 

f*) fa) 8+ 0 + 6, 8 + 0 + 6, 8 + 8 + 8 + 6 

•f*® c«2t*r*(tt»f I fetftai ^5 I ‘flf’F c«i?i1 c®tii ? 

^ ^ C^ftsi iStft, I ttftr® I C^® (il® c®til r 
fca’ ft'Rj’ *tC9I *tC91 I 'et91^ft1 ftj) ®C9I, I 'Stc«11 m mftc® 5ft. ) ^ «lWtC6ft I 

( <2tf ftif <2tft— Jlft^ ) 
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(5) IV + III + IV 

(*■) (a) () + G + (i+3, () + () + 3, «) + () + G+3 

I %?t»l 1 I C*tt'5tC'5 

I lii^ 1 ■aiMcs— 

1 1 '5^*1 1 C8Tt'»tC« I 

( 5ttsi— ) 


(G) II + IV + IV 

{/) (y) () + G, G + G + <> + 2, G + (i + () + 2 

>2Mt^ I fk 

'srtf’i '5t*rr^ I I B^9i I 

«fa 1 I '«itf»r | <(5t3 

( *(Ttq— ) 

(i/) (a) 7 + 3, 7 + 7+ 7 + 5, 7+7 3-7 + .j 

^ ^81 I 5tR5 I ^Tff8l ’rrf'i’Ptcii I ^t%^1 »mi1 ! 
C^tsfl C'^lt^ll *ft5f I ’I’f «ttsi I 5t?l 

( ) 


(7) II + IV+II 

(?) (a) 7 + 3, 7 + 7 + 7+r). 7 + 5 

CifC^ ^ I CffW 'Sl'MI I 

JT?t^ SfCJ? 5?l I I ^ I %«81 ^tcsil, 

'SlTff? C^tW f^tW 1 *1^*1 'StCstI 


(S) I+I + I 1 

(?) ^a) 10, 10, S + H+IO 

^ 1 C’irtCSil JTtf? >ltf^ I ?lf5C5 '5fW<^ 

( <2rf% ^rt5i^ ) 
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G — Quatrains {Four-line stanzas) ^ 

The quatrain is very frequently met with in Eabindranath’s 
poetry, and its varieties are many. 

(7(a ) — Quatrains with congruent lines 
(1) II+II+II+II 

(») 4 + 4, etc. [a'flya] — 

I 5ICSI 

'srNTi 1 ^41^ 

I ( *ttar— ) 

(/») fi + -2, etc. [aaab] — 

^ ft #tc^ I *tlar ( ftm ) 

(m) 6 + 8, etc. [ahah] — 

wl I I 

^'SftCT I 

^ ^*r»i I fcfe I ( ^tartc^— ) 

(iv) 8 + 6 etc. [a6a6 ] — 

ftCTW ««1, 1 ^fiR 

»ric>f <iiq I cm RmR, 

^ C»t»I, 1 ^ft®! ^*f5|, 

Rtw, '•m I «(?i% ftnm i ( ftcs^?— ) 


* The letterft withia brackets indicate the rhyme.scheme. 
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(2) III + III + III + III 

(to) 44-4+ i etc. [xatja ] — 

^ I «l I 

I f%C9I I %9I, 
firfe ^C’tf I 'f I 

'«c# c*tc^ I ?c?j I fircaj ( w— ) 

(tit) 4 + 4 + -2 etc, [ooaA] — 

I *ftC9 I 

1 1 

'»im I ?t«f 1 5R, 

1 I I ( ) 

{ltd) 5 + 5+2 etc, \ada^j ] — 

i c?ti I 
'sjtfir I c®t^f5 I ?rf3r 
sifijst ^ I »iTf?rc«t I *mr 

*fi3r I 5ii*i I sitar ( ^ 'sitfwt3— ) 

{iib) „ [««;/«] — 

«ijwl ?ltC5 I si=ft=t CTt I ^ 

5'c® I 5^ I f%l1, 

^rtf^c^i uqCT 1 •il’P I ^ 

«nit5 1 c«ff^ fsi?( I f«r?i 

( fjlf^l— C»TNt?l ^ ) 

(hi) 0 + 6 + 2 etc., [.foi/fj] — 

1 1 

^t?r® I I ai'Sl, 

^fir^ ?C*l I ^llc5 I ?Tft 

qUCT SIlCiT I C?tt*f!» 1 ’P<f1 I 

( C'sM « c»rW« 'sfl ) 
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(tv) 6 H- 6 + :i otc. [atab] — 

feW5^, 'BTtft 1 C'SWCil CT 'Bt»J \ CTCTfs 
T5l 1 ’rt#Tl, CVtWl I 

1 I c9C*lf? 

m I C^M1 ^ Tf% I C^tCfll 5»1 1 

C(l>) — Quatrains trith incongruenl , cquimetric lines 
(1) II4II + II + II 

(«) 8 + 1 0, 8 + I (I, S + 8, 8 + 0 [abab]— 

C^T«rhS ’1C?C5 I C^«tt« ^ 
c^T«rr« >tc?4 1 c^W'Q ^1 ^*1, 

^aftq iS\m W»t 1 'Slfapfjrt^ fffH 

>2J*1T^ ’1^ I 'S^lfsr^ I ( ) 

(it) 7 + 5, 7+ ,7 + 5, 7 + 2 

C^Cq CT5 I , 

^TwTil CT^ 1 '®sf1 1 
C?^1 5'^ I iClf^ 

C¥ flTfW 1 ^«!t1 1 

( C15C«I « CTW - C*lt5lt5 ) 

(itt) 0 + 0, 6 + (i, G + G, (i + -i 
C^«l1 C«f^ C*ll I 

^tf M?i I ®t^9i 

1 lat® 

ts« 1 fwl .) 

f/v) 6 + 5, 6 + 5, 6 + (), G + .> [aaxa] 

*1^1 ^IC>1 I ifec'® 
f5?l1 1 \^US 6H 
isrst^ I tN»i 
»IW« I qfec® 5tl 
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G(c) — Quatrains with a canjing niimhcr of bars to the line 

These may be classified according to the principles of selec- 
tion of units that are variously periuiited into dilferent stanza- 
types. 


Stanzas with 3 tetrameters and J trimeter 

(1) IV+Ill + lV+lV 

(/) 6 -p 6 -p (» -j- *5^ G -f* (> -f- 0 -f- tj -p a 

= ® (MV„ + 'llI,.-haV„-h'lV„)- 

OC 

I 1 'Q^ I 

m ) ’(itf 51 nucH I *1^91 I ( 

cni ) 1 c2t>r-^t^-CTirl 1 1 i 

?ttf ) f^IC? I gi5, 1 ^ I I 

( ) 


Stanzas u ith 3 trimeters and 1 dimeter 


(2) iii-i-ir-i-n -i-iii 

(i) (MT'„+Il,+"in.,-l-"IH„)— 

o/f 

c^«(r^ (11^ 1 I ^j«tl 

1 5ft%l 

'^ihrt?- 1 ’rf’fn Tlferl | f>i*rtt3t c^t«t1 
I >215^^ ’rW I f »t^9i ^«n I 

( ) 


( 8 ) III -I- II H- II + 111 

(,•) ~ (-=III„+‘I1I„+'II6 + MI]4)— 

OC 

fajj&lc? I 'stf^ 'sptTf9i- 1 C5it5^l, 

I I 

I I 

^11^1 1 'ec’tl 1 I ( ) 
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(4) 111 + 111+111 + 11 

lO ^ ('1 Il«+‘^lll« + ‘’jll6+'^ll6) 

i^-fjlfsp® I CJl't?!®- I ^I'SC’I 

st»i I ) 

(«) .f CIII,.+^1II„+'1II„ + 'IU)— 

DC 

<il^ I 535 I ^IKSl, 

’ll I ijint-fi- 1 *t?C5i, 

liiife m 1 1 

fR I ( fferl— fe1 ) 


Stanzas with S dimeters and 1 tetrameter 


( 6 ) 


lI + Il + lV + 11 

(0 (qi„ + ai„ + -iv„+au)- 

*!«? ^WH I ^ 

*rf^Ri I fid 

cffic® dfic's I '9^4 ^cs I ^cki I fi«c 

fii’jR fi I iff ( 'e ) 

(«) ^^(ai„ + ‘ii„ + av„ + ai„)- 

*fnsi i?!! I dd 

^ I cit?t 

'»i*tfi VI f 51 1 151 151, 1 Jiiflt^ ci>^ I cBfti, 

’1151 ici n 1 cici C 

( sift’ll— Clt5ltl ) 


4e ^ ” • ” • ^ 

Cl 1511 isfici 5T| I C1!3? '8|tl 
I Frfmti 

5-^C51 I lifl SCI ^ ; I iTlTCl ^ fci I "ifillTl } 

^5tc® cn C151 1 itf% 'iti I ( ilti firpi— it5ii1) 
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(iv) J ('H„ + <11., + 'IV„+'1I„)— 

Of 

^t'Q I ^ 

CT f 51 I « sift s|IF*1C»t 1 «^t51 srt<l1 

C? Wtfsi 'St^ I 5II ^1 I 

(v) ,? ('■n« + '-ii« + 'iv„ + -Tij- 
be 

sift '5irl ^51 ^C»I, I 'SHl *ftsi I 
'sitff ^cn I ?ltsi I 

cw#t «(tt^ I c^c*f sirti;^, | | ^ 

^tsitir ^tsrtu <l< I '»itsrt^ *t^*l i 

( '531 'stJfiai— CTlsitu 'sft ) 

5e ^ • * • • ^ 

?f?fCS1 CT'? I '3S1 33Tl 

'tt« '«lTf5 I sitf? 

311^ 3lft ^t3l '5131 I «rtsi ^ 3’81 51131 I '531 sift '?53 3t3l J ’33 *f3*f1 
sptlSc'S 3! rise's trtsi I (im 3331 I 

( C5itsit3 ^_cJit5lt3 '5ft ) 

Stanzas with :t dimeters and 1 trimeter 

(6) II + II + III + II 

(0 ! (‘’II,. + '-II»+">"lII,. + --Tl„)- 

C33 C3 <2l1?3 31^, | 31^ <2t?ft 
uq C33 C3 ff 31 3131 ( '®isi^ fsi%3, 

f3f3«I, ^3i, I I 355|3?9I, ^rat8I-5|5ft, 

f5I®1-*tt3t3t3 C33 I ’’3^-539f5|'5 | 


( 33*1 3tsift ) 
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Stanzas with 2 dimeters and 2 tetrameters 
(7) II + IV+Il+lV 

(0 J(MI„ + -1V„ + -=1I„ + ']V.)- 

DC 

’I'C? I FSJ* 

I C5R I cn ft5l, *if^, I ^*1, 

C*l ^<(1 1 ? 

f5»Tt^ I c^tc*! I ^f^»I « I B3f 


w TV + II 4- IV + II 

(/) 6(3aVa + -^'ni+»av„++'iw— 

®t9K^CJ( ’tfit, 1 1 f^oil 

C!5t^t^ 1ICJRI 1 

'«rWir *Rirc*i I CT «f1^ I '5t5tfir "stalls 1 

CSWiI 55*1- I ) 

(p) t eiv«+»ii6 fiv„+‘ii»)— 

zc 

I 1 3tpra I ’^Tc^ 

'»lW^ I 

^»ic^ I >1^ irr«^i I , ’Ttd 

^ 5t?l I I ( ^f*t^l ) 


• («) IV + II + II+IV 

(i) ~ eiv« +iii + ih + iv«)- 

C5a I 'l[t«inf ?'®f I BTC^ I CTW 
« *1T5 I ire?i ire®! 
ca% I Bc«i 

c«(c^ i »rtci I ^rst^i >61^ | c»5«f 

(f5iit?im5^l-'^r*t^) 
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( ii) (»IV« + Ih + IL + 'I \r„)- 

*1^ I C’t*! I ft’fl’*! iltff I 

1%|C® I 5t« ^ 

5t%1 «ftC^ j s(5% ‘ItCT 1 ftftlJ sqtf? | StH I 

( 'SK’t’Fl— ^51^ ) 


{'■") .f ('IV„ + Ih + TIi+'-lV,,)— 
oc 

?r^»i I Trst»i I w^f^ 3 tl I ^* 11 1 
yr® ^ 1 '5itc»r 

^rw K«icfj} 1 *P5 1 I ^‘11 1 

( >rr*its ) 


(/•/-) f'lv-: ri+ii. f-TV)— 

zc 

, c®r>r<il I f^cii I lii’icJil *i*ra 1 
f¥»f I 'S’t?! 
citfe f^tflmsil I ^ ^«r®t?r, 

•m I 'stPp^i I 'si?{Rj 'efe I ^511 

( w? c^rtf^— ) 

Stanzas with 2 trimeters and 2 tetrameters 
( 0 ) IV' + IIT+IV + IIE 

(/) r, (4'-rv„ + :^'-iir„ + ‘'iv„ + 3'iir»)- 
’ls|»*fC4 I ^’c?i I ^’cac^l 1 
1 ®tC?I I 

^jTf »i®a I I ^df I 

-SI®? 1 '«lt^W *105 I I 

( ^.«CTr5 *f5_:^5||5rt ) 
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[it) 4. (3 'IV, + 2--IIT, + 3 'IV, + 3 'III j)— 

#fCara C^®l1 I itfetil C2?tC5 I 'Q-ttil | 

# 1 ^ CT 'Sff I C8CT I 

c^>ri? I 'ec?! I 'ew?i ?rc4r ( 

I I C>fC*l I 

( c^— ) 


Stanzna with 2 trimeters and 2 dimeters 

(11) II + III+II + III 

(*■) 6 (ii,.+«"„iri+Ti,+«"iii„)— 
utfsrai I >2itc<i?i 

c^Ml I cstw 5Tfti*(t?r I i 

<rt^tc^ I C'Sirm srssi, 

>sit% I ^*151 I '®R^ CT f 

( C-SR— >6 ^TR ) 


( 12 ) m+ii+iii+n 

(0 a (•'>^iii, + 2'iij + '-in^ + 2cji^)_ 

'515^^ ^ I (HCffZW C«RR I RI‘I-'®C91 

JIt«R I flail ) 


(i-O iii+ii+ii+m 

(/) 4 (s^'III^+II. + ll. + a'Ill^i- 

liC^ rtR I c’fl I 
cetR? c^1 1 ’5a> c?tc®i 
R ^^51 1 c»ft^ ^’esj, 

RtR I — 5It^ C»l I srt^ I 


( Rfti— R« ) 
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(«) 6 (8"iii+ii+ii+8*m)_ 

^5 1 ^ 'srrfjf I '5[Tr>f a cst? 5til, 

CT Olt¥W I 

C>ff^ I *tTWP5 
I •wc® I '»iT?rRi 

( C«W— ^ « 9ttJI ) 

Miscellan eons slanza-sch ernes 


(i^') I„ + 1 1„ + Ij. + Ii„ 




= 8 


®rrf^ 1 ?'*) « c»i ^r5t«i 

-■1+6 



= 8 


■Sltf^ 9ftf^ 1 ^ ®TC3 ffe®1 I 

-4 + 6 



(i:,) 

I + 1 + n I + 1 {aabh or aaaa) 


(«) 


= 10 


wTf*m ^(5®i ^T^Rsc’i 

= 10 

1 ®<(rC«l-T 1 — c»ITl 

= 8 + 8 + 10 



= 10 


( ^<11 « ) 


<siif^ .<1^ ^t^61 siTftCq 

-10 


c*ic^-i>r<»1 55® 5f»m 

= 10 

c^srs •(twii c^c® 1 c*rc5 I c««rc^ f^w r 

= 8 + 8+10 


-«(tf^ -£■! sf^w I 

= 10 


( ffW— ) 

(If.) 

I + II 1+ 11 4- 1 {aahb) 



c»rT« ‘Yf? ■•h 1 ?Ntc® ? Y 

- .0 

1 5® 1 "f’l c^r< j 

-8 + 84- 10 


5®s«1 I r?<l •^'S 1 

— 8 + T) 


C6C?I CWC'V ic^ 1 J 

- 10 


G 
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(17) UI+II + IV + IV (a-rtflo) 

csnr, I ««, I «K 

C5t5 I 

CT '9® <2r5tC® I Jl*t»Rr ’tTC<t I I vrtJil, 

’"!< I CT fifil I SR^ I Jrt I 

D — Five-line stanzas 


-6 + 6 + ‘l 
-6+S 

= 6 + 6 + 6 + :i 

-e+e+e+s 


Properly speaking, all stanzas witli more than four lines are 
compound stanzas combining shorter stanza-types by means of a 
rhyme-scheme, fhe five-line stanza is thus a combination of 
a two-line and a three-line stanza. Eabindranath, however, 
has given currency to certain important types of five-line stanzas 
and it is necessary to point them out distinctly. 


Stanzas loith two dimeters and three tetrameters. 


(1) in-ii-t-'Tv-i-iv-i-iv 

(i) ^r(ii„+ii„ + iv,-i-lV„-i-lV,)- 

*IW JitJf, 1 >lttk C»tC^ 

^ I •«it®tc»t CTc^f I 

liinTCT I ^ 1 mfi f^oi | c^»i i 

4fc« I 1 5ffe®ri ^ I ?jw»i (iiw I 

K«ic5 1 c*T«n? ‘^Tff errf^, | c® wrcJi >f5 | otw i 

( ) 

^ ^ , ^ ^ 

* (i) 1 v-f-iv-m+ii-f-iv 

stfaj tiic^ I CT'm I ’itfl | 

c®T‘it5 ^mrs I c‘»'<n | | «itc« j 

C'tl^rrwc® I »iT'?ni ®Twbt 
cm I '8iT«fr? 

C*l^^WC>5 1 C5^ glks I »il ’ITt? ^ 1 *nci I 
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(n) + + + IV„)- 

tij ( 1 cst^ ^5 I 

I ^Tf^5i ^rrfs I 15 I 

«itr^ I ?t«3, 

C'St’ltW CSVJf I C*lt?J 1 ^tff 1 I 

( '«it*lTl— ) 

(Hi) A (« I v„ + a v„ + 11 , + 1 1 , + - iv„)- 

•Sc 

5r»t? I 3IC^ I ^^TC’T C*1^ I ^Tsr^l I 
ft's I 1 ffllTS 1 ^*<^1 I 

I ’RTl 

•T^ 1 

*imw 1 <1< 63? I 'Sft^ttc^ I I 

( cjf-wa qRfi ) 

iiv) ^ (‘IV„-h‘iV„ + -il, + 'lI, + 'lVj— 

’. c 

6tfilf^^ 1 '®lt>(1-^t'Q?1 I I 

'Si^ I «iitr^a I fiq»5«i s?!?- | 5q«1 1 
la C’tCT I »ii^1 
c^ ?Hi I cff^^ 

f^-55tt5i 1 ItC’P sra 1 I c«11 1 

( ^6»l cmJTt^ 'sfl ) 

(3) IV + lI + ll + lV + lV 

'i) y (*1V„+II» • 1I» + 'IV„ + -iv„)— 

zc 

«f5K *mi1- I 1 06C»l?i1 ^9 I CT»l1 I 

I *fsfJq«»T 

’JWT9 *tW I ^6SJ»»T 

C^fiqai >6^ I ^9? W91 I ^tfsc? >IT<1 | C^9l1 I 

I C^T®lRf5| I C6C*ia1 I CWl II 

( fir» ) 
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Stanzas with three dimeters and two tetrameters. 


(4) n+Tv+Ti + ii + iv 

(*•) 1(«II„+MV„+IU+II, + -IV„)- 

^tf^i ® I 'srwf 

'8rf% I f«t®rt»ni I I »ita i 

( ■^<11 '6 ) 

Stanzas with two dimeters and three trimeters. 

(5) m^i+m+iii+n 

«Rtfr I c^1 c»f^ I cstc*ra ^«l 

'«rff^c^ I cfc<ff5 ^ I 
CT «»% ^<tl 1 ^<ra I wu 

1 f^siC5i?r ^ I sraw 51^ 
lii cm 'srWa I ^«r ^ \ 

( ) 

(6) m+m + i 1 + n +iii 

(t) |^(«iii,+«iii„+ii„+ii, + aii„)- 

(^Itf^) I I T^5tC»I, 

(^) I RR I 5«tC4, 

I <Rf^, 

S(tf? m I 

»rR»i-4tf^^rl 1 '0if»nl I Rt¥tc-t I 

wrt) 
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Stanzas ivith two trimeters and three tetrameters. 

(7) lll+IV+lV+IV + ill 

(») A c (1II« + 1V« + 1 V,. + 1 V „ + 1 1 1 „) - 

(^f) 1 'ec’tl CTt? 1 I 

'5*1 ^ I 1 I 5^*? ■RrI I 

I f-Rf^ *R I RR I I 

-et CT f^, I ^ fRi^, I cRf c«n 1 ^c?i i 

(Rf?) 'Sfim *ltCR 1 'QCSfl <il>I, C»rM 1 I 

( c^rtmn 'sH ) 

E — Six-Unc stanzas 

Six-line stanzas are among the commonest in Rabindra- 
nath’s poetry. Just as Rabindranath may claim to have 
popularised the six-morac measure, he may similarly claim to 
have done the same with regard to the six-line stanza. Some- 
how the number six appears to have a very intimate i elation- 
ship with Rabindranath's rhythmic activity. Being the lowest 
common multiple of the prime numbers i and 3, which give 
the root formulae of all our rhythmic creations, and indicate 
respectively the conditions of stable and unstable equilibrium, 
the number ‘six’ gives the widest scope for free manipulation 
of the prime units and introduction of rhythmic variety. 

E(a) — Six-line stanzas icith equimetric lines 

(1) Ill+llI+IlI+lII+m+IIl 
(t) rhyme scheme — a a a b a h — 

; ^ I I 

CBfrbI 1 I 

IpVF I ^ I 
«iNtc'5 I ^ I 
«t5 I cm, I '2ttc«l 

<4^ ftttw I WE I 


= (5 + 6 + 2'^ 

= (i + 6+2 I 
= 6 + 6 + 2 I” 

= 6 + 6 + .3 J 
= 6 + 6 + 2 ) 
= 6 + 6 + 3 j 
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(it) rhyme scheme — a a b a a b — 


?rtc5i 1 I 
’^rfinrt I ^csit^ I ^csrtc^ 
cmt5 I '«r^ I I 
frcv fn^ '^fif I |f5irl »Rr»j I ^ 

«rf?s1 1 8fTf«m '«iT* I ^s»f ; 

^9[ I I vBfirai 

( «» ) 


= 6 + ti 

8 + fi4-3 

' 6 -|“ (i -j- 3 


•=fi + fi+3 j 
= 6 H- (* "1“ 3 s 
=.6 + 6 + 3 ) 


(2) II + II + II+II + II + II 
(t) rhyme scheme — a a b a b a — 


cjwt^csr 1 '§caj 

= " + 7 1 

'«rff»tsr CT I «t6l <jT?i 1 

= 7 + 7 j 

C^fTK^ «rfsjf^ 1 BTfilfr’F 

= 7 + 8" 

6tf^ 1 1 

= 7+7 

?f5R 1 #tct 

= 7+8 « 

^9| ^ 1 'sTfi ^ 1 

= 7 + 7^ 



rhyme-scheme — a a a b c b — 

•rc«f w 1 c’t’i 

= 7 + 4-., 

C5C»I CTfe 1 

= 7 + 4 1 

-7 + 4 f 

'^t’TR 1 sTCJTt^?! 

C»l 1 

-7 + 2 J 

?it«rt^ C5c«i 1 ifiw, 

-7 + 5| 

?ltarta W9 C«f*1 1 1 

= 7 + 2j 

C5W « cTOf— CTiHft 'sfi ) 
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E(b) — Stanzas with a varying number of bars to the line 
Stanzas with 4 dimeters and 2 trimeters 

* (1) n+ii+m+ii+ii + iii 

(/) ^ (ii.+n. + 'iii» + ii,+ii, + 'iii6)- 

OC ' 

c^i 1 c^^— 

I c^NI c«fw, 

I C*tfi| I '■IWRI t” 

’ll rjc’i ASf I C9CT c#c? 
c^i^Ta I ^ ctc«(, — 

"^6Sl I sreJi? i I 

(») ® (1I„ + II„ + ‘'1IT» + II. +IT, + '11I.)— 

00 

«ftil I SIW? 
w ’it«f I Jim fe®! ill, 

I ^j|il ^flill I f^fn, 

’icii c’t»i «ita 

1 C’tei 

'srcqfn Jic^tf I ^tcsits 'Sirct^i | 

( »IT<(il1— ) 

(in) ^ (II„ + 1I„ + 'lII* + II, + II, + aiIt)— 


“iff ^ sTfOf 1 '"itf^ ’rrfst, 

-et^ti I c®s 

’aiiit«f-f^'a*f I 1 fiiiitcir I 

>19 CTfqcmf : ^"fii 

asTAi^ ’at,^ I 1 <2tt»itcir I 

( cat^ f^l— <« ’ftMt ) 
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There are other forms in this tjpe; c.g., ^ (II„ + II„ + ‘III* + II. + II, + 

8li 

*lllj) in C«PI 'Q C( * II. + ' 'll. + **‘111. + II* +11* + '•*111.) 
in ) 

Slanzan with 4 dimeters and 2 tetrameters 

* (2) iT+IJ + IV + II + II + IV 

(/) / (TI, +TT„ I- 'IV* + II, + n. + 'IV*)- 
2c 

I 5tC^T«( 

C5^r;i J c^ptcfe ’tics, 

C^l 1 IT? ill iltf)? I fifel, 

iltCJi I "SICIT^ 5tc?— 

'Si^I’f '2ltW I «ttC?— 

?f?:i 1 If 1 «ltcn | f?31 ) 

(«) (iia+n„ + 'IV* + II. +11. + 'iv*)- 

m c»it®i I ill 
ill M 1 

fil'SJ-il? I 1 ft55 CTf? I ?TCiI, 

*¥5 I ^,3 

?Ci(? I c^l?, 

f^9|, 1 ??% fl«l 1 -sitirr? 5TN I ?T« I 

m !_ {iI„+Il, + 'IV*+II.+II. + «IV*)- 
ilTi^^l 1C'?il 1 ^65 

fst 1 «lt?1 ?fWC'5 I C?5?T?1 C?5ITil I ffc? } 

55 '5T5 cm?) i ^C'lr 

1 C¥?Tf»liI, 

•iMl I Bit’ll? f^ii, I rtifl liiw, '«itf? I 

( ) 
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(0 :?Civ.+ ii„ + ri, + ii. + av.+ 'iij— 

4c 

5’»f I I '=ttfN I '®a*rrt 

u^C*! 'SSI I sssts I 

'^fif 51SS51 1 fs<J[»l sc® 

®tSH *t?ltcs I CS 5fts states 1 CS 5tts C«tst3 | StS I 

1 SSStS I 

( 'Stfs^— ifRsrt) 

Stanzas with .1 trimeters and 2 dimeters 

(4) m+m + fiTr [ + iTr+ui 

(0 4 (TTr. + irT.+lJj+IT,+lTI, + IIIJ— 

ftfsa '^csi I stssf SICS I stflf flsl, 

»tc^ CS>C« I ^CS CSC® I csYstflsI I 
«H •(‘t C’tCW I ^tes 
StC6S 1 ^cs itcs 
’iF® StC^S I 5 ttCS 5 ftCS I SCS I 
■STfS I C 5 «tts «ilCSS I 'SJ^tSCS I 

( •tc<t— 'vRssI) 

{'■'■) o + 'III. +11. +n. + 'III, + an,)— 

oc 

^cif^s tr? I 1 'States, 

^sfls ^ I ’iSi-SJtfS I states, 

^^-ssfs I ®s®ts 

®tcs cscs^ I ssts, 

^ ?c® Stfs I *tc*tfts «fts I aiscs, 

CS Sts I f^stts ®ts I esses ? 

(SJ< c^ss— cst‘tts ®ft ) 


7 
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Similarly, wo have C^Ill. + +II4 +11* +- ''Ilia + '’Ilia) in 
( ) and ) I 

Stanzas with 4 trimeters and 2 dimeters 

(5) lu^v+m^i+iv^i^ 

(0 ?- (aiT. + ‘iv„+iii4+iii4 + ‘iv, + 'iii.)— 

Sc 

’®lW3 CTtW I ’tt’t*! I f 

WJl I ’IW‘1 1 I I 

fiffc®! I I cistpra 5i#t 

3?’C5 1 C2?tt« I I 

^ 1 SiSCJl I ^fPS 5 Cil 1 ? 

■arMTa CTtCa I ’IW*! I ? 

( ^ sitsi^ ) 

(6) in+Tii+iv+^+m^ 

(0 |c (III. + 11I„+IV,+IV4 +111. +111,-1- )— 

C^t«n 1 filW lilisi «fvi 1 c? 

C?E « '®rtT«, I ’tt’il 5ltil I Cft^l ’11'^ ? 

«rt^?i-*ttw 1 US’? «rtw I >rrttc^ I fH^ltf^ 

ijg ^ I I ^ 'srtff | ; 

«t«ll ^ I %'? I « •it^ ! 

«« fjl, 'ecu spn?, I C^t«t1 C5tU UtCi^ ui«tl, I CUft«f1 C5tCU utN ? 

( siNsil— fRi ) 

Stanzas with 4 tetrameters and 2 dimeters 


* ( 7 ) IV+IV + II + II+IV + IV 

(0 i ('IV. + ‘IV, + 1I4 + 1I4 + 'IV„ + 'IV,)— 

I cstutu *ltcu I uiw I UtH, 
f^ftul I C®WU ?t«ltu I *tutu UU- I UT*!l I 
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I nflii «<I1, 

I w ^ I CFtC^ I 
I -aiw?! I '»ItCW C^t*rt?I I ^5 I 

( ) 

(«) ^ (‘IV. + ‘IV. + lit +11. + 'IV. + ‘IV.)— 

4c 

I ^ 1 I ^-■»ftii— 

I 1 'Sif I 

C’ft'tJI ?rtt^ 1 '5IK»! «fU5 
il5?I I «(Rr 

^ I 'sfUft? '5rc?i I 1 

'sif^srf^ I tc? I ^tw»r c^Ttra ] i 

( at^— a><(l 'Q ) 

('■») ®^(‘iv„ + ‘iv„ + ii. i-ir. + ‘iv„ + ‘ivj— 

'»[tf«r 5?) C5t*rta | 1 «fa?( »tta? | -srstc^, 

c? at®; I >aita«i '■w | arf^icf 'em \ ctt'etra i 
ntca 5fl I ^^f-ata, 
atd atd ata I aca atc’f 1 'ata, 

«tf^c5 crtaa, | ?rtfacf castcaa | c®tata astaa- 1 ’rsto® i 
ataratca '^fa | Wca | »faa arttaa | «t'5trs i 

( "tav- asiiai ) 

(8) iv+n+n+iv+iv^tTV 

(0 if- ('TV. + II. + IT. + ‘IV. + ‘IV. + ‘IV,)— 

2c 

( «itfa ) <iiaftf%ft aca | a-N*tca 1 aa-'aMta | atw, 
fa%a ^aa 1 fafaa ^aa, 
a1 *ltca faaa | al sea aaa, 

*wa I c*fhi 'saa | aaa | atcat ; 
tjj^) atata aflta | 'atatfif 5aca | faafa faaft | atc« ; 

«<^a ^ I «f^1 ca “aa I *tOT *fc? afa 1 atc^ i 


( ta*l3p~fBa[1 ) 
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Stanzas with S tetrameters and 3 dimeters 

(9) n+iv+ii^i+iv+iv 

(0 (ai, + av,+ii» + jj» + 'iv. + 'iv„)— 

2c 

’»ltC5 I 1 

I I I 

45R f%| I C’T C#t, 

I 'stft I '»rNt?i 'stt I ^ 

I ^fjr ? I «itc5, ’»inf I I 

( ^'1— ) 

(») 7? (‘ira + ‘iv, + Ji»+ii, + av„ + avj— 

.3c 

I ’ft’« '«rtff «tt*i I I I 

-sitcJi ^5, 1 «It5 6t^, 

^tul I 

CJ«5 «rrt, I ^«t1 5»1 tiMti, I ?cfe '»it5i I 

1 «tt’C!r '5|tfi? > 211*1 I ’ff*t’F 1 '^tc»ltc^ ! 

( kftw— ’pft^ ) 

(10) iv^+iv+ii+ii+iv 

(0 i (‘IV. + *11. + 'IV, + 'IT. + ‘II. + *IV,)— 

2c 

^3^ 1 ^«t9[ *rN I •l^»f ’ICT' I 

aftfs? I Cftw I 
1 C5tC^ C^*! I c?«l? I I 
CFW ^ISri I fiiflRI 
'9«rt'Q I ^ 

'5lt*rt?l I -aitf »I ^ I 1 CiftW 1 
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(11) IV + IV + ll + II + II + IV 

(0 ^ ('IV„ + '1V„ + 11. +II» + '!!, + 'IV,)— 

oc 

I 5I^tC5I I C®W?l I 
I I I ’TtCflfTS, 

'Sftcil 1 9(1^ CT^ 9|t5l 

5JTil1 I srfsri 

9tt5I ?ltf^ I C9tt*tW, 

I 'Sltf^ CJrfir 5t^, I 5T^ I ^*tcs? I 

( ) 

Stanzas with 2 tetrameters, 2 trimeters and 2 dimeters 


(12) TV + III + TI + I1 + TV+ ril 


0 


(0 (■•iv„ + 'ni,+ii.+ii. + ‘TV. + 'iiij— 

3c 

7m ^csi I «(W? 9t9tcH I f%»t 'Sfta | =rrf% «, 

'QC’tl ^5f c^t^l I 1 I 

«rt?rl I ^ 

'®rt^C^ I 8fCel ®a-'59 

(?rc’^ I 'S’^cn I ’srf^CTCf , | rtf? « i 

'ec^n 'srfsf cstgl | I ! 

( ) 

(13) iv+rv+n+iT+frr+ni 

(0 6 (aqV„ + 2'IV„ + IIj. + lIft + ='IIIe + ''><'IIIJ— 

I 1 5'?ts 1 I 

^ 'srf5 I I 1 I 

c5tc^ ^ 5it^ I ’p'iii srr^ ^c'*r, 

^ spr I cvr? ; 

’^C5> f^f^, I I 

'sfWwl ^C9fi I I ^511% I 


( iF5t<— ) 
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Miscellaneous six-line stanzas 
(14) ('■III. + ‘II1„ + II,+II, + '1V, + ‘III.) 

-5C 


I I «rtf^ 

frW 1 I 

'St*?! I St?! 

»!Sf«I ffSr I 'Bi^Sst?!, 

1<(?f S*C'5 I *ft?t‘l '5t?I I S'SW I «!tf^ 
sfwrf|5( I C?^ UP^ I <ltf^ I 

( C?%»I— CTtSt?! ^ ) 


(15) I C(ITI„ + III„ + IV. + IV. +IIT.. f- ITJ 
6 

C?fC»ICS '2t»!S CiftC^I I -Slf ?! | ! 

't® *hp Stt*ll8?!l I CS'?t^t5 Ift*rl5?1 I 5^ ’ISR I 
’Itct I •StB'Q fws? Stc« I '^f^’ttC'5 | '®!tsf?! 

3rtPi I Si Si sfR c^F-s ?!tft 1 'tt^ OS'S ?p;g I i 

SS<ftJ! I C’lsflJI cvsfl=l I S'® ^S'5I’t‘l 
SfSP® |Cks C^«t1 I fs C'SCS SSi^t I 

( filf®?W— StJ!^ ) 

This is one of the grandest stanzas in Babindranath’s poetry. 


Poly-vcrse stanzas 

Normally Eabindranath does not use a stanza of more than 
six lines, but occasionally he uses longer stanzas. These long 
stanzas arc really, combinations of shorter ones joined together 
by a rhyme-scheme or a close connection of thought, frequently 
by both. Sometimes again he simply wedges a sort of refrain 
between the lines of a normal stanza and gets a new form. 
Spme of these poly-verse stanzas are shewn below. 
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Seven-line stanzas 

( 1 ) I- (av„ + 'iv, +u7+n7+ 'IV, + 'iv.+’'rv,) 

^ ^ I '5|t»i1 1 I dtcjf 
I I rtf^l I'ill 1 CiltC? 

'etwl I CTC^ 

^•rtRl I 

'9p\ I cic^ I elfin's 5CT I ^ I 
'sra’ttfJ 1 51^^ I I 

*fC»tC^ 1 I I ^*1 I 

( ^ ’»rM1— ) 

A similar scheme is found in the first stanza of ) 

where the formula is ('IV. + 'IV„ +ir» + If* + '1 V, + 'IV, + 'IV.). 

2o 

(2) g h(n. +ii* +11. +n7 +rr, +ii7rn,) 

'«(tC9itil I ^*l»l 

*1^11 1 '^t«(tii ’f<ntcfe I 

^^pc| ^?f9i I f I 

^init5c«R I <?i 'sitf’f 

5C9|f5 ‘iic^»l1 1 »RiIt?l 'SRJ’Ilt), 

cm 1 f^’tC'5 '>105 gjfe 1 ^ ^ 

( ^rt3rtc«(^— ) 

(3) An unusual form — 

f)(3'IV. + 2'-IV. + *'IIj +2'IIj +2'II» + **I. + *'IV.) 

( =11 '5t'>t’l, I =11, =11 I (?Rf^ I 

( 'Bitft ) ^ =11 'BH*! I ^ I =11 (?1W 'St- I I 
( 'BItft ) I t*l 

( tf? ) 5l1 I =H, 

( t«=l I 

=l1'tt^ftfsi 

( 'SOI ) =rl I =il, ^ =rl I *11^ CT 'St- 1 I 

( «tfOTl— ^ftvl ) 
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Eight-line stanzas 

There are many eight-line stanzas which simply duplicate 
quatrains, especially quatrains with a rhyme-scheme aa ah. 
Examples may he found in poems like ) where 

the first eight lines give the formula 

~ (n, + ii„ +11, + 'iL + n. + IT. -Tit, + ^nT) ; 

3c 

similarly, in %'5 'Q ( fBsrl ) wc have the formula 

® C(IT, + 1 T„ +Tr„ +TTj +TT. +TT, + 11 , +lFj). 

Some eight-line stanzas, however, use only one quatrain along 
with two couplets, the latter being used cither consecutively or 
on the either flank of the quatrain; an instance of the former 
is to be found in ( fBssi ) where the formula is 

® 0(m, +iiij +iiT„ +in» +nF +TIT, +m„ +m,,) 

0 

with a sort of refrain tagged at llic end; an instance of the latter 
type may be found in ) where the formula for 

the stanza is 

1 c(R^ + nZ + m»+iirr+UL+irF + 1 v7+ni!). 

tJ 

Frequently, again, eight-line stanzas are constructed upon 
a different principle; one couplet is associated with two three- 
line stanzas. Instances may be found in the batch of eight lines 
from '2rH*rl quoted below, which give the formula 

+ ^„ + n7+nr+ 'Tv, + u,+ii, + 'iv,). 

c'sWcn I I 1 

C5W5 I »I^ I *r9IC^ fWtCT I ] 

I I sitf? 1 
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^tC5 ^ I '«lf® 55, 

W I I ^'3'® C5S? I ! 

Sometimes very intricate rhyme-sclicmes connect the verses in 
an eif^ht-line stanza; for instance, in and in 

^9|1-'Q-?ptf5^, the formula for the stanza is 

^ o( m, + iTL-h nr» nir„ i iir* + jiT, +irr, + mj 

A 

Jjonger stanzas are also found in Rabindranath’s poetry occa- 
sionally. They variously combine shorter forms of stanzas by 
means of a rliymc-schcmc. A nine-line stanza is found in 

whicli givc's the formula 

9 i„ + ' m7+ f 1 ,, + rr, + ' i ii, + rr„ + 1 1 ,, + 'iii, + 'in.). 

6c 

A ten-line stanza is foiuid in (^is.5t5{) with the formula 

0(» ’ 'IV, ?+ lT„ + lt„ + ’■ ' iv7+ iZ, + il„ + *'1V. + + » 'IV.). 

An eleven-line stanza is found in with the 

formula 

f - (^7 +”iv7 + n „ + T i7h- 'I v„ +ii.+ii 7 +^,. + u„ + nT+nvj. 

2c 

A twelve-line stanza is to bo found in 
'Fit) with the formula 

^ s ^ ^ * ^ 

- ('iii„ + 'jii„ +'iH,, + 'iii,, 4-n.-i ii.. + 'iii,,+n, + rr.T'iiirf 
5c 

+ ^, + 'TTI,). 

Many such combinations of shorter stanzas are possible. 

Often, however, Rabindranath gels the most splendid stanza- 
effects by wedging in shorter lines with some sort of abruptness 
in a regular stanza scbeme. 'I’hese shortei lines delightfully 
break through the pattern and bring in the i*equired element of 
surprise that is indispensable in any elfective rbythmic scheme, 

8 
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A well-known insUiuce is the famous stanza in with the 
formula 


8 

iOh 


(* IJ„ + *I„ + ‘lit + Mr, + MT, + MI, + « M, -h »M1,, + “ Mrf). 


The normal line is of 18 morac, a dimeter with bars of 8 and 10. 
The clever introduction of shorter lines prevents monotony and 
fjives time for preparation for the next batch of lines. It is to be 
noticed that the shortest line occurs after the successive long 
lines in the middle of the stanza. Another such instance may 
be found in ), where the formula is 


f) 

5o 




I-11,+1I,+111„+1IT„+I„), 


the second and the last lines being inserted to vary the rhythmic 
patterti. The same is the principle of stanza-construction in a 
poem like ), where the formula is 

(‘TuPb + MT, +^r+ M , +'^+ Ml. r-'-M?). 


This is the principle extensively exploited in the poems in 1 



CHAPTER II [ 

Tub Sonnbt in Rabindhanatu’s Pobtuy 

In connection with a study of stanza forms it will be 
interesting to notice Rabindranath’s treatment of the sonnet. 
The sonnet form was popul.nriscd by Madhusudan Diitt who called 
his own attempts simply or poems complete 

in fourteen verses. Madhusudan look the common Bengali 
verse, thfit is, the J^iyar verso in eight-and-six as the vehicle 
of the sonnet and since then the practice has been followed by 
otlier poets including Rabindranath. In the earliest type of 
the sonnet that Rabindranath w'rote, that is, in the sonnets in 
Kari-o-Komal, Rabindranath does not exactly follow Madhusudan. 
In Madhusudan’s sonnets the movement of verse follows that 
of blank verse; Rabindranath avoids the blank-verse rhythm 
at first. Moreover Madhusudan is stricter in following the 
division of the sonnet into the octave and the sestet. One 

single thought is presented in the first eight lines and in the 

next six there is another thought, connected with but giving a 
sharp turn to the thought in the octave. In Rabindranath’s 
early sonnets, however, there is a leisurely sequence of ideas 

which presents one single thought and there is no sudden turn 

of thought from the octave to the sestet. Further, Madhusudan 
follows the traditional rhyme-scheme of the sonnet far more 
strictly than Rabindranath. Madhusudan generally uses only 
four, sometimes five, rhymes, while Rabindranath frequently 
uses as many as seven, and only rarely does he drop down to 
six, five or four. In arranging his rhymes Madhusudan avoids 
putting in rhyming couplets except tometimes in the last two 
lines; but Rabindranath frequently has a number of rhyming 
couplets in his sonnets. The rigour of the sonnet structure is, 
to some extent, absent in the sonnets of Rabindranath. A 
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comparison between the two sonnets, respectively by Madhusiidan 
and Kabindranath, which are (piotcd below, will well illustrate 
the difference between the two types. 

( from MadliuMnlaii's ) 

ttv^tn «T5t? 

c:^«l w '5^'^ f <FW3r ?c«i I 
•Rtf^ CTic?i f 

fatWTfJlvil 1 

“^"^t c^’il sf? '«iTf 5 r xR” 

Cftfe« ’fii, ^#<11 

'«lt?lfe«l1 '5(f% 1 

<?l c>i ^ic^. 

5^, Util'S, V|-'^f% I 

The blank-verse movement of the rhythm; the well-marked 
division of thought between the octave and the sestet, find, to 
some extent, between the first quatrain and the second, the 
rhyme-scheme {ahha haha ededed) — these features in the above 
sonnet deserve special notice. 

( from Rabiti'lriiOHitU's ) 

^‘IJ'ttl’t ^«W 

?t'e c^TJit^ Jimn i 
Cf C^5T^ CtSFlC® 

'5|t< «(’C3 I 

CfH C9»f| 

'J f^51 51^3 Vi'S I 
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•iw *tr? c^Ttbl atcfel 

dc*« litf-HCHl Si1 C5C5I I 

'2tt‘=i flfCK, 9tt'® 

Iltslff ift'S 'ett9l1*IHf 3l1cef I 

ft's I 

JIt3 C^tts >(5tRC3, C5 

U I 

The latter was wiitteii by Ilabiiuhanath when he had fully 
matured his poetic powers. It is to be noticed that it gives only 
a succession of couplets, <he rliyme-scheine being aa hh cr dd ve 
ff UQ- There is no division of thought between the octave and 
the sestet, one single idea being develojied throughout the whole 
poem. This is, of course, an extreme case of departure from 
the proper form of the sonnet; but for Rabindranath it was 
never a very liappy 

“ pastime to he bound 

Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” 

The rigorous and detailed rules of the strict sonnet form 
can never be congenial to a poet like Rabindranath wliosc genius 
always feels restive under restraints and is always inclined to 
express itself in new and original forms. Tlu' sonnet does not 
require a divine prodigality of poetic art, but rather suppleness 
and restraint; it demands a balance of judgment, a meditative 
habit rather than fervour of emotion . Rabindranath could not, 
therefore, fully reconcile himself to the strict Petrarchan form 
of the sonnet, in his earliest attempts in Ivari-o-Komal he 
tries to follow the traditional form of the sonnet, but almost 
every time he has a rhyming couplet at the end, thus imitating 
the Shakespearean form. Typical is a poem like 'fit*! where 
the rhyme-scheme is ah ah cd cd cf cf <j(j. It will be noticed that 
the octave divides itself into two uuconnecied ([uatraius, and 
the sestet into a quatrain and a separate couplet. Thus the 
structure is looser than in the sonnet proper. But so far as 
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the thought-elemeiil is concerned, tliere is not the leisurely, 
meditative quality, nothing of that slow evolution of thought 
from the first quatrain to the second and the sharp turn in the 
sestet. 

As might be expected, Kabindranath does not consistently 
adhere to the rhyme-scheme ahnh, eded, cfcf, (jg. In the first 
quatrain the rhyme-scheme is sometimes aaha {e.g.. in 
in 'Q sometimes it is even rtahh (e.g., in 

in ; in the second quatrain the rhyme-scheme 

is sometimes cedd (e.g., in in ; 

while the sestet has its variations in the rhyme-scheme, 
being effref in ('^1% 'S C^spf) and cfcfcf in 

(^1% 'Q But such variations are rare and very generally 

Rabindranath turns his sestet into a quatrain phts a couplet. 
From a study of the various rhyme-schemes in his sonnets it 
is apparent that Rabindranath has a tendency for putting in 
couplets ; the true sonnet, however, avoids the couplet since it is 
always devising means to draw out the sense and the rhythmic 
expectation from line to line so that the entire sonnet may 
stand as a well-cemented piece of masonry, no single portion 
hanging out loosely from the remaining. 

It was a happy thought on the part of Rabindranath to have 
attempted writing sonnets with verses of 18 morae. The solemn 
and slow movement of the 18-morae verse (with bars of 8 and 
10) is quite apiiropriate to the sonnet. The type is found in 
use as early as ^^ 4 '® C '< p 1*!«1 in poems like 80 far as 

the rhyme-scheme is concerned, the sonnet with 18-inorae verses 
has the same features as the sonnet with 14-morae verses. In 
the four sonnets entitled the rhyme-schemes are respec- 

tively (1) ahha, ebed, defc, gg ; (2) abba, ccad, eded, //; (3) abbaca, 
deed, cjfc ; (4) abba, baba, ededde. These several rhyme-schemes 
indicate how the poet’s genius felt restive under the conventions 
of the sonnet and wrestled with them in order to express itself 
freely. The third rhyme-scheme above is specially noticeable 
for its curious mixture of quatrain-forms. 
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In a few poems Rabindranath even tried writing sonnets 
with verses of 20 morae (with bars of 10 and 10). Instances 
may bo found in poems like and 

in 1 Somehow, however, the verse of ten-and-ten 

has never been popular or been very happily exploited in Bengali. 
The probable reason is that the measure of 10 morae is too 
long to be used as a staple measure and should only be used in 
association with shorter measures. 

In the maturer stages of his poetic career Rabindranath 
frankly breaks with the conventions of the sonnet. In the 
group of sonnets be mostly gives us only a sequence of 
couplets in each. Sonnets like C^t^, 

(Sf'sts, etc., may be cited as instances. Very rarely 

is a sonnet like marked by something of the elaborate 

rliyme-scheme of the sonnet proper but even in the sonnet 
the sestet is simply a collection of tliree rhyming 
couplets. In another sonnet, viz.y the first four lines rhyme 
in the proper fashion of the sonnet but thereafter the sonnet 
scheme breaks down and we get only a series of rhyming couplets. 
Ill the iS-morae sonnets in (e.y., in we also get a 

scries of rhyming couplets. 

In the classes of sonnets already described the rhythmic 
How is that of common verse, with the metrical pause and 
the breath-pause generally coinciding. But Rabindranath has 
also written sonnets with a blank-verse movement. The earliest 
specimen may be found in in sonnets like and 

’if?. In (531 the blank-verse movement is found in sonnets 
like in it may be found in sonnets like But 

its best examples are to be found in some of the sonnets in 
CiiC-iW (c.y., in Nos. 22, 23, 3<', etc). But in these instances 
where Rabindranath writes sonnets in blank-verse the rhyme- 
scheme is usually aa bb cc dd ee ff gg, so that we get only 
14 lines of Rabindranath’s characteristic rhyming blank- verse 
and nothing more. It is rarely that we come across the 
sonnet scheme proper along with blank-verse rhythm as we 
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do in ^<iT) wliere we have a blank-verse movement 

alojig with the elaborate rhyme-scheme of the sonnet, ahba, 
cdcd, ee, fcfr. 

It has to 1)0 noted, however, that oven in (C’Tt'Tl? 
the characteristics of the somict as practised by Madhusudan 
Dutt are not fully pjcserved. The division accoj'diug to progress 
of thonght is not into an octave followed by a sestet, but rather 
into a sestet followed by an octave. In the later stages of his 
career Babindranath avowedly discards the traditional division 
into an octavo plus a sestet, and, in lieu of that, divides the 
fourteen lines of the sonnet variously into groups according to 
his choice. The paragraphing of the sonnets in well 

illustiates how Kabindranalh does this. In No. 2‘2 

*TC®1, etc.) the division is into a sestet followed by 
an octave; in No. ‘21 it is into a couplet plus a sestet plus a 
quartet plus a couplet; in No. ‘25 it is into a couplet followed 
by two consecutive sestets; in No. 2(5 the first twelve lines are 
grouped together as embodying one single thought and the 
last two embody a separate thought. Similarly, in No. 27 the 
division is 2-1-8 + 4; in No. 32 it is 4 -f 8 -1-2; in No. 33 it is 
9-f5; in No. 39 it is l-f-8-l-3-|-2; and so on. These instances 
are enough to shew how the impulsive genius of Rabindranath 
seeks variety of form and effect even in the sonnet and could 
never brook the rigorous self-discipline that a complete success 
in the sonnet requires. 

Finally, it has to la* noted how at times Rabindranath writes 
poems (bat have all the marks of a sonnet propei except in the 
number of lines. In 'S there is such a poem with 

22 lines, inz., the rliymc-scheme giving two octaves and 

a sestet — 

abahbcbc, dadacfcf, ghyliii. 

In the same work there is a poem with 13 lines which seems 
to Ui: mpeecahle example of an 18-morae sonnet unless we 
count the number of lines. The rhymes are so arranged 
{ahahuccda(>dab) that one hardly notices that the octave has 
been shortened. 
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R MUNDRANATll’s BnANK-VRRSB 

BlaTik-vewe proper, or verse with two dimensions, in which 
the sense-groups and metrical groups cross and rccross each 
other like the warp and the woof of a fabric, was really innovated 
in Bengali by Madhusudan Dutt who derived bis inspiration 
from Milton. The transplantation of an exotic is alw.iys a 
most delicate task and unless suitable soil is found for it in the 
new environments it is hardly likely to grow. Madhusudan 
Dutt had noticed that the drawled metrical style of Bengali 
verse had remarkable elasticity and permitted positioning of a 
breath-pause within the measure. The commonest type of 
verse in the drawled style was Payar and Madhusudan made 
the Payar line the vehicle of his blank verse. All subsequent 
writers of Bengali blank-ver.se have practically followed the lead 
given by Madhusudan. 

Rabindranath has written in blank- verse extensively but 
he has departed from Madhusudan’s practice in some respects. 
Madhusudan’s is blank-verse par excellence doing away with 
the conventions of common verse altogether. Specially he 
avoids rhyme for which he had a contempt as great as Milton's, 
looking upon it merely as the “invention of a barbarous age, to 
set off wretched matter and lame metre,” as “ a thing of itself 
trivial and of no true musical delight.” But rhyme is of very 
great importance in Rabindranath’s poetry, even in the best blank- 
verse that he has written. Even in blank-verse Rabindranath’s 
essentially musical instinct (kunands that the element of regularity 
should be effectively dated at least by the recurrence of a rhyme, 
if not by the position of a breath-pause. This is a feature in 
Rabindranath’s poetry shewing how his genius is essentially 

9 
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different from that of Madhusudan Dutt or, say, of Milton. 
“ Apt numbers ” are not alone enough for him, his instinct 
does not urge him to overleap the barriers of verse lightly; “ the 
jingling sound of like endings ” has a great charm for him. 
Even in the midst of all variety Rabindranath has an eye to 
regularity; even when his genius soars sublime he hears the 
clear call of the earth. 

In fact I suspect that the presence of rhyme in Rabindranath’s 
blank-verse is not due to his desire to implement blank- verse, 
but rather to his desire to introduce variety in common rhyming 
verse. It is not a case of rhyme being super-added as an addi- 
tional prosodic device to his blank-verse; rather it is a case of the 
blank-verse movement being introduced in his ordinary rhyming 
verse for the sake of variety, rhyme being an original and indis- 
pensable feature of almost all his characteristic verse. In his 
reminiscences he speaks of the poetic world and its magic being 
revealed to him through the simple music of the verse 

It was not so much the symmetrical structure and 
the balanced movement that impressed him as the element of 
rhyme, as the welcome surprise of the recurrence of the end- 
rhyme, something which links the past with the present and 
creates an expectation for the future and thus stirs the mind to the 
perception of a principle of harmony in the phenomenal world. 

That this is so may be understood from the antecedents of 
Rabindranath’s characteristic blank-verse. Rabindranath’s blank- 
verse with all its characteristic features is found .at first in in 
poems like C«t^ I All these were 

composed in 181)0. Their precursors arc to be found in certain 
sonnets written in the immediately preceding years. A tendency 
to displace the full breath-pause from the end of the line is at 
limes noticed in a sonnet like (composed 1887); it is also 
to be found sometimes in poems like (composed J 888). 

Of course these cannot be included in the category of blank- 
verse, yet one notices the tendency to divorce the sense-pause 
from the metrical pause in lines like the following : 
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I fWJR II 

<2rfC5 ^>91 I II* 

511,** '«ltC5l ^M* I f^r^Ri n 

'Slfflltfe I # ff^fS TWtW I II** ( ) 

In the 2nd and 3rd lines above one notices how the full breath- 
pause has been shifted from its usual place at the end of a verse 
and placed on one occasion at the end of a measure and on 
another within the measure at the end of a beat. When tliese 
tendencies are found to predominate in a poem then it can be 
said to be written in blank-verse; and that is what we find in a 
poem like CSNiJ® I The following typical lines from will 

be illustrative — 

"sliR^ttl 1 II 

I II 

I dienes '=lt>lJl B 

^f^IltC5 OT*tOr*rf5C<l I** 

It should be noticed that in another respect such blank-verse 
is different from Madhusudan’s. In his blank-verse Madhusudan 
strictly conforms to the division of each line into bars of eight 
and six, while Rabindranath has various methods of bipartite 
division, into eight and six, ten and four, six and eight, etc. 
and even of tripartite division into six and six and two, four 
and six and four, etc. It is not to be supposed that Madhusudan’s 
blank-verse is monotonous, lacking in variety. So far as division 
into sense-groups is concerned, Madhusudan’s blank-verse is very 
rich in variety. Aa the breath-pauses and metrical pauses are 
too frequently divorced from each other in Madhusudan’s blank- 
verse, the sense-groups and metrical groups freely crossing and 
recrossing each other, the essential element of unity would bo 
lost sight of unless Madhusudan conformed to a rigid metrical 
pattern, that is to say, unless he had the metrical pauses falling 
regularly. The position of a metrical pause after S moiae 
is indicated by the end of a word there and a long drawl. 
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For Rabindranalli it seems enough that each varse has 14 morae, 
that is to say, that the major metrical pause comes after a 
regular interval and the position and oven the number of minor 
metrical pauses within the verse are left undetermined. He can 
afford to take this liberty on account of two peculiar features 
of his blank-verse. First, every verse rhymes; the arresting 
quality of the rhyming syllable effectively reminds of the element 
of regularity, chiming the end of a metrical period. Moreover, 
the end of the verse very frequently coincides also with a breath- 
pause, so that the significance of the rhyming syllable is increased 
and thus its recurrence is enough to indicate the element of 
regularity in the verse. Secondly, Rabindranath never goes to 
the extreme in divorcing the metrical pause and the sense-pause. 
Although in his blank-verse the major metrical pause does not 
conicide with a major sense-pause, every metrical pause almost 
invariably coincides with a sense-pause, major or minor. Thus 
Rabindranath’s blank verse does not usually possess the two- 
dimensional quality that is pre-ominejitly present iji Madhusudan’s 
blank-verse. On account of this Rabindranath’s blank-verse 
is smoother in movement and easier to construe. But a verse 
which rhymes regularly and has its metrical pauses almost 
always coinciding with a breath-pause would hardly be distin- 
guishable from common verse, unless there was variety at least 
in the position of the minor metrical pauses, that is, unless the 
bars were of varying length and undetermined by any convention 
or pattern. The characteristics explained here may be illustrated 
from the two extracts below : — 

I II 

m I esm?! ;** II 
I II 

! ** f’rfsr I II 

?ft9i1 j>* I c>i «itsitc?i I** II 

«il*tl,* 1 II 

^1^^ "fltfV,* I Clffi'hll CISt’flTCil,* II 
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?«ri 'SIW I** 1 ( cwtf^st »th Canto ) 

II 

^ ;•# 1 *1W* II 

'eiWcr fsi^rtC^l 510l» I 5t5tW* II 

'»(a3t« HM,** I r 

I fifi(» II 

«(ffl i*v I «itsrt^ *rw«* II 
'f«i 1 ®tc^ '5tni» II 
I ^*1 ^GI5 II 

*131^^51 I "Sltf^* II 

I ^f*i9l II 

*rat^cif *• I CTfsral ^ II 
«[C5r >rw* I ^fii** ii 

C5TJrt?f I f*r?fil* II 

}»• ( ^?R51— ) 

The absence of a rigid metrical pattern to serve as the background 
for a display of the rich variety provided by the arrangement 
of sense-groups, is the feature that distinguishes such verse from 
the blank-verse of Madhusudan. Later on it will be shown 
how it anticipates the verse of Balaka. 

It will be noticed that in Rabindranath’s characteristic 
blank-verse, the pause comes after an even number of syllables. 
When he first experimented with blank-verse, then at times 
Rabindranath used to place a pause after an odd number of 
syllables as he does in the following instance — 

111,* I etc. ( -si^aijt^ «2tf^— ) 

In such cases Rabindranath is obviously under the influence of 
Madhusudan who often used to place his breath-pauses after an 
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odd number of syllables. He does so in tbe following cases, 
for example : 

JUf I cstfl 

« 5® !•* I ^5fac9i 

OT I Mtit etc. 

I 1st Canto 

But instances when Babindrauatb placed a pause after an odd 
number of syllables in blank-verse are extremely rare, and 
subsequently be deliberately set bis face against it as being 
incompatible with tbe drawled or masculine metre in wbicb all 
blank-verse is written. How can we reconcile bis view witb 
tbe practice of Madbusudan ? 

No pause can be placed witbin a bar except between beats. 
But as tbe bar of 8 morae may contain a beat of 3 morae, and 
so also tbe btir of (5 morae, there is no a priori argument wby a 
pause may not occur after an odd number of syllables in blank 
verse written in eights and sixes. In fact it docs so in 
Madhusudan’s blank verse and that this does not imply any 
detriment to rhythm is proved from the fact that Madhusudan’s 
blank-verse has had a popular vogue on . tbe Bengali stage. 
Why did then Rabindranath feel a repugnance for this practice? 

Tbe explanation is that Rabindranath’s blank-verse is 
essentially different from Madhusudan’s. Rabindranath never 
likes that a metrical pause should occur except Avhere there is a 
breath-pause or sensepause as well. In his blank-verse every 
breath-group is a metrical group. No breath-pause occurs, 
therefore, except at the end of a bar. In the Bengali drawled 
or masculine metre the bars in use have an even number of 
syllables A word or a word-group with an odd number of 
morae has an unstable equilibrium about it. In blank-verse 
free resolution of lines into bars and free combination of bars 
into lines is essential on account of the predominance of the 
element of variety, every bar should have a stable — perhaps, 
a neutral — equilibrium. Blank-verse cannot, therefore, contain 
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a bar with an odd number of raorae. Since Rabindranath would 
not place a breath-pause except at the end of a bar, it is clear 
why he thinks a pause at the end of an odd number of morac 
repugnant to blank verse. On the other hand, according to 
the idea of rhythm in Madhiisudan’s blank-verse, the division 
into sense-groups and the division into metrical groups are to 
serve separate motifs altogether and should bo distinct from 
each other. Madliusudaii therefore liked to place a breath-pause 
within a metrical group or bar but of course ho had to place 
it between beats. From his standpoint there is an advantage 
in placing a pause after a beat of 3 raorae, lor on account of the 
unstable equilibrium of a group of 3 morae there is no motive 
to relax the effort of the vocal organs, there is no chance of 
confusing the sense-pause with the metrical pause. There is 
only a halt, a sudden pull-up, and once more the effort 
go*es on till the end of the measure is reached. Thus the 
connection between the two divisions of the metrical group or 
the bar is more clearly felt and understood, and the difference 
in (piality and effect between the breath-pause and the sense- 
pause is more distinctly appreciated. 

Comparing Rabindranath’s characteristic blank-verse with 
Madhusudau’s we may sum up by saying that Rabindranath’s 
verse is nearer to common speech and normal syntax, but lacks 
something of the impetuous flow and the architectonic quality 
of Madhusudan’s blank-verse. Rabindranath’s blank-verse is 
akin to the blank-verse of Rryden and Keats in rhythmic effect, 
not to the blank-verse of Milton with its “ planetary wheelings” 
and “ graded sequence.” 

The remarks made above with regard to Rabindranath’s 
blank-verse in lines of It morae hold good miitalis mutandis 
with regard to his blank-verse in lines of 18 morac. The earliest 
instance of this is to be found in C*!^ ^*1^? Its best 

examples may be found in poems like <21^ '®^), 

(f53il), '3NI 'Q To Rabindranath 

belongs the credit of innovating this type of blank-verse. The 
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usual constituents of such a verse are bars of 8 and 10. But, 
as in the case of Rabindranath’s blank-verse in lines of 14 morae, 
each line is variously resolval)le into subgroups, four-and-four- 
and-ten, four-aud-eiglit-and six, etc. 

Not all blank-verse of Rabindranath is rhymed. In the 
earlier stage of his poetical career Rabindranath wrote unrhymed 
blank-verse, especially in his dramas and dramatic poems like 
'8 ?t^, and f51it9?«fl I But even such blank verso of 

Rabindranath is to stuno extent different from Madhusudan’s 
blank-verso. We take a few instances — 

(1) !*• I 4 !*♦ I II 

!*• I ■#t«l * II 

■5t5'9 I 51 CTtl^l* II 

4ti%9l ’TtC^ I** I II 

I II 

aFTf’f'® I *ttC^ !•» II 

'8|tfw !#• I >5^91 n 
C5C^» I 'srt’tfsi *t»ltra t^fc? I** etc. 

'0 Act IV, Sc. iv) 

(2) f% C«fC5 II 

I JThttit ? I *• II 

c^tifsit^®^ ?** 1 csc^ n 

I ^C»f<l >ltJ(tRI»* ? II 
'5t?i1 f’F CTtc?^ ^*(1 f I fl 

I C5H ; 1 • • 'StOIW* I 

esm ’Pfil^ll,* I C2t^ II 

^tt3, 1 «• c^i ^?i c^wl wft^t y** II 

( Act III, Sc. iv ) 

(.S) iltCiS I ♦ Sltf? II 

fW5| CJT’J !•• I I * til's ^tCF II 

*J?l1 I •* cicsfs lit Ctwfs* B 

I * I** II 
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^rrsf <211^5 I * CTC’t* II 

I * ^cfecc^ l#» I ^ICR II 
I «iic^ ti)C^ iiap^s II etc. v ftartiffl ) 

Comparing such blank verse with Rabindranath’s more charac- 
teristic and rhyming blank verse, we notice not merely the 
absence of rhyme but also the absence of any regular breath- 
pause at the end of each line. True run-on verse in which there 
is no room for a breath-pause at the end of a line may be met 
with here as also in Madhusudan’s blank verse. But at the 
same time we notice the absence of any rigid pattern with 
regard to the arrangement and combination of bars in the line. 
Every line is J4 morae long, but the scheme of bar-division 
gives various formulas like 4-bf)-b4, 6 + 8, 8-ff), 2 + 4-b8, etc. 
In fact in such blank verse, also, every sense-pause or breath- 
pauSe indicates the end of a bar as well, and bars are not cut up 
by any caesura or sense-pause. In this respect it is different from 
Madhusudan’s Mank verse. Later on, however, Rabindranath 
began to write in his characteristic rhymed blank verse in his 
dramatic poems like etc. ; 

he had felt that in discarding a rigid pattern in the arrangement 
of bars as well as rhyme, bis unrhymed blank verse 
dangerouslv approached the border-land of prose. 


10 



CHAPTER V 


iBREGUrjAR AND FrKB VeRSB IN RaBINDRANATH’s POBTRY 

Although the phrase ‘unity in diversity’ is open to criticism 
from various standpoints, it is perhaps the most handy as a 
distinctive appellation of rhythm. The science of metrics is 
principally concerned with discovering the principles of unity 
or regularity in poetical compositions. But variety is no less 
important in the production of the ultimate rhythmic effect. 
Some of the most impressive and effective verses derive their 
rhythmic quality from the greater importance attached to the 
element of variety in them. 

The molecule of verse is the measure or bar, constituted 
(according to the fundamental principles of Bengali prosody) 
by a definite arrangement of beats. A number of measures 
constitutes a prosodic line, and a batch of lines constitutes a 
stanza. The poet may observe regularity in his choice of 
successive bars, either repeating bars of the same type or choosing 
bars of different types and arranging them according to an obvious 
pattern ; in the number of bars to the line and in the total 
length of the line ; in the type of the lines constituting a stanza, 
either making them congruent or arranging lines of different 
types according to an obvious pattern, the pattern being often 
made prominent by a rhyme-scheme ; also, in his choice of 
patterns in successive stanzas. 

Commonly, regularity is observed in all these respects. 
Regularity is strictly conformed to not merely in the metrical 
schemes of traditional Payar or Tripadi but also in such elaborate 
schemes as in poems like ) or ( *rMt ). Of 

course, the patterns of verse and of stanza in such poems 
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themselves coiitain a certain variety. But once the pattern is 
understood, the element of surprise is excluded altogether. 

There may be poems in which regularity is observed in 
certain respects only, the poem being irregular, that is, refusing 
to follow any uniformity or any settled pattern, in other respects. 
Such poems may be said to be more or less irregular. We 
have such irregularity in the Palataka metre. Let us take a 
few specimen lines. 

^ C#W I CTta I I CTW, 

'efit *iCTr I ftn 1 \ 'es 1 csn 

c*i I ; 

cfc«r ( ^ I 'swt I »i'?, 

ui>i5t ftra I c?wi I ^1 c^i I" 

• We notice here that there is only one type of bar, viz., 
the -l-morae bar used throughout. This unifoimity in the 
length of the bar supplies the connecting link between the 
lines. Neither the length of the lines nor the number of bars 
in each line is fixed. There is no pattern in the weaving of 
lines, there is no stanza-scheme. Similar is the structure of 
the poem in although there the 5-morae bar has 

been used. 


8fl»I I fjisiTR I uinqi 1 psi 
I I 
f^r«fvi I ^ 

^l5?i *tc?i 1 f 1 ^ Ftfii I *tt*r I 

There may be a more extreme form of verse, in which 
the element of regularity is completely subordinated to the 
motive for variety. The choice and composition of verso 
molecules are entirely governed by the requirements of emotion 
at the moment. No principle of regularity is observed, no 
settled pattern in any respect is followed. But is this verse 
at all ? The use of bars (properly constituted according to the 
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rules of Prosody) entitles this to be called verse. Speciraens 
may be found in lines like the following, which are, however, 
extremely rare in Rabindranath. He could never be very 
happy in utter repudiation of patterns or rules of regularity 
in verse. 



-6 


= 6 

u ) < 1 ) 1 ^ ^ 1 

-8 + 6 


«=> 4 - f ’^ 


= 8 + 8+6 


= 6 + 6 


-6 


( ^t*Rl — ) 

There is here no regularity either in the length of the bars, 
the number of bars to the line, or the total length of lines. Nor 
is there a pattern according to which the lines have been 
woven together. 

The element of variety may be introduced into verse in 
another way. The poet may observe perfect regularily in the 
structure of his verse, in his choice of bars and their combination 
into lines, but at the same time he may introduce variety in the 
position of the sense-pauses. Usually the metrical pause and 
the sense-pause coincide. But they need not always do so ; 
and it is on account of the divorce between sense-pauses and 
metrical pauses that blank verse possesses such rich variety and 
expressive quality. The best example of blank verse of this type 
is found in the works of Madhusudan. 

But followers of Madhusudan like Nabinchandra Sen and 
others did not exactly imitate Madhusudan’s blank verse. They 
did not like to have a major sense-pause where no metrical pause 
was at all expected. Rabindranath also has never liked to 
divorce the metrical pause from the sense-pause completely. In 
the chapter on “Rabindranath’s blank-verse” we have noticed how 
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he differs from Madhusiidan in his handling of blank verse. 
While he oftener makes the sense-pauses and metrical pauses 
coincident, he freely varies the lengths and arrangement of bars 
within the line. There is, of course, regularity in the length of 
the line, that is, in the position of the major metrical pause. 
On account of this Rabindranath’s blank verse cannot bo said to 
be free verse, although, if we consider the bar-scheme alone, 
such blank verse may appear to be free verse. The extract from 
'6 quoted in the chapter on blank verse might also 
he written in the following manner and given the look of 
free verse : — 



- 4 . 


= 6 


= 4 - t -6 


-8 


= 8 - 4-6 


*8 


= 6 


- 8 - t -6 


- 8 - f 6 

; 

= 6 


= 84-8 


This is not a fancy method of rewriting the passage, but an 
exact graphical representation of the flow of rhythm. There is 
no alteration in the manner of reading. But when the passage 
is written as blank verse, the element of a certain regularity 
is consciously recognised; we recognise a repeating pattern in the 
position of an inevitable metrical pause at the end of every 
14 morae. When rewritten as free verse, the floAv of rhythm 
is just the same, the same stops and pauses are there. But 
there is no recognition of any sort of pattern at all. It should 
always be remembered that lines of verse and metrical pauses 
have reference to a recognised patteriiK 
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The name ‘free verse’ is not applied and should not be 
applied to any kind of verse in which some sort of regularity is 
clearly observed. The above extract from 'S is therefore 
rightly excluded from the category of free verse. 

Bearing these remarks in mind we shall be able to under- 
stand the character of the Baiaka metre, which strikes many as 
a thorough innovation with nothing in common with any kind 
of verse that Babindrauath had written previously. Actually, 
however, the Baiaka verse did not spring all of a sudden like a 
fully-armed Minerva. It came by way of natural development 
out of the verse-types he had used earlier. 

We have seen how the blank verse of stands 

almost midway between standard blank verse and free verse. 
It is rhyme-less. If rhyme be introduced into it, then an addi- 
tional device is obtained to emphasise some aspect of the verse. 
The rhyming syallable is always a centroid syllable, a syllable of 
importance, regulating the flow of rhythm, attracting attention 
and suggesting the pattern of verse. The rhyming syllables 
may be placed at the end of the lines made up according to the 
blank verse plan. In that case the importance of the metrical 
pause at the end of every 14 morae would be emphasised and 
the 14-morae line would be clearly accepted as the foundation of 
the verse. Then we get the characteristic rhyming blank verse 
of Babindranath. Again, the rhyming syllables might be placed 
at the end of the lines made up according to the free verse plan. 
In that case, although there might be a metrical pause at the 
end of every 14 morae, its importance will be lost; the 14-morae 
group would not be clearly recognisable as the foundation of 
metrical regularity. Yet it would not perhaps be proper to call 
such verse simply ‘free verse,’ seeing that there is after all an 
element of regularity. 

That is exactly the case with regard to a number of poems 
written in the BalSika metre. Below we quote an extract from 
poem No. 17 in BALAKa.. 
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CSWC3 JTl '5tt?l1 

^9F«1 

<111 «R I 

5tC^ fjjCT «T? ’jcsr ftsi •f«f C5W I 

The flow of rhythm and the stops and pauses remain in- 
tact even if the (ixtract above is written and read as follows : 

C5 ^5S’5f«i » 

c«CTfs?5 1 «ItCTl * 

t cw ^ 51^ SR I ; 

* f^CT 

?tt 'st3 * fgsi *r«r C5ra I 5 

Except for the occurrence of rhyming syllables at the end of 
smaller sense-groups, there is no difference between such verse 
and Kabindranath’s blank verse in 'S The presence 

or absence of the rhyming syllables does not affect the rhythmic 
flow. The metrical pause at the end of every 14 morae is not 
certainly less pronounced than at the end of many blank verse 
lines like the following : 

(1) ’55%r»i 

C5C5 •RtCf C5tt5 I ( '8 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) ^ 

iflc^ ( ftartwirl ) 

The Balaka metre is not, of course, always a disguised form 
of blank verse. Sometimes ordinary stanza schemes of regular 
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verse are to be found in Balaka poems. Lei us take the 
following lines for instance : 


CSCJi m 1 >ftil } 

'5}^^ 

f5if5^ ^ I f%n m JlTs(sq1 I 

51*1 I ^^3! ^ C5t^ 

fiR^ 5’W I *lRRFe| 

(il^ *rW fe?! '«lH I 


-8+10- 

18j 

-8+10- 

18} 

-0+10- 

10-1 

= 8+'0- 

4 

-0+10- 

10"| 

-8+10- 

isj 

= (' + 10- 

■10 j- 

-8 + 10- 

18 

-0+10- 

10. 


The extract above has all the marks of regular common 
verse. Bars of 8 and 10 raorae are used according to a regular 
order. The patterns of the stanzas are elearly those which 
Rabindranath has made use of previously. The only objection 
to call it regular verse may be that one single stanza scheme is 
not strictly adhered to. But change in stanza schemes is found 
in many poems in Rabindranath which nobody would think of 
calling anything but regular verse. Instances may be found in a 
number of poems in ^ and I 

There are, of course, poems in which do not conform 

to the principles of any regular verse nor can be said to be blank 
verse in disguise. These eome nearer to free verse. We take 
the following lines as typical : — 


SFrf% 'sw 

^ ; 
*tqr ^ ;,f^, 

atal 

Jiatca d’^tn ff?a »ic«f 
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>1«PC5Rr 

c^^iTta '5c«j I 

'QC*n fl&t, 5^9| 

■stsi^r 

^51-wtfiPii't r^i^r wf?’ 

'^^rscf ^fa' 

^;c*f^ ^91 f^^tf*fc5 fsif^ »i?f^ I 

This looks like free verse certainly. Kach line ends with a 
rhyming syllable, and these rhyming syllables provide a connect- 
ing link between the successive lines, an arbitrary number of 
ihem going to form a sort of verse-paragraph. The end of a line 
or the occurrence of a rhyming syllable indicates the position 
of a pause, minor or miijor. But if we analyse the passage into 
constituent bars and their natural combinations or prosodic 
verses, it is possible to discern the presence of some sort of a 
pattern. The passage above might then be written as follows : 

Bar division. No. of 
bar^. 

^ 'sca I ?Ft^^ • 'T'rPF,’ = ioh-io= ii" 

I I <l«r *1#:^ i =6+8+10=111 

I =4+8+l() = !l[ 

»1Trc? I 'tC'it 5 — = 8 + 6=11^ 

'sfHJltit '5tra 1 ^6®! =8 + 6+10 = 111 

I I ’ll:®! 1 =4+8+10=111 

'ec®f1 51§1, 5«P®I 'Bl’Sftt, I = 10 + 6= ir 

^ I = 8+6= IT ^ 

«f5 Vfil* 1 I = 8 + 10 = II 

^®I %®1 I f^fvrf^5 ftf^®l ’t»t51 1 = 8 + 10= II^ 

In the revised method of writing the passage, no arbitrary 
divisions have been made. Each line has been made co-equal 

11 
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with a full prosodic verse, beginning after the intaking of breath 
and ending at its complete exhalation. The marks of bar- 
division have been put just where a distinct impulse ends. The 
rhyme-scheme in the original has not been accepted as a guide 
in these respects. Ehyme is only an accessory aid to metre, 
and not its basis. In Balaka the printed lines only indicate the 
intricate rhyme-scheme and not the prosodic verse always. Intra- 
verse rhymes are frequent and their influence counteracts any 
suggestions of looseness on account of the absence of a rigid 
patU'rn regarding the length of bars. 

However, in the passage as rewritten above with the 
prosodic bars and verses properly marked, distinct stanza-patterns 
are noticed, though, of course, no one single pattern is con- 
sistently adhered to. The verses are not of any uniform or 
regularised length, but there is regularity with regard to tlic 
number of bars to each verse. This, along with the influence 
of rhyme, gives an impression altogether foreign to the nature 
of free verse. The passage above does not deserve to be called 
free verse any more than the following— 

^ I I -8-H6+6 

’I’t I ftal ^ ^ 'Sitw I arr-S + 

I I -8+6+6. 

I 1 C^l- 8 + 8 + 6 ■ 

In this manner some prosodic pattern can almost always 
be discovered in Bulaka poems. The very use of rhymes implies 
the influence of some pattern. The artistic consciousness of 
Rabindranath always invents some beautiful rhythmic pattern for 
his verse. 

In the analysis of verse-patterns in Balaka, it has to be 
remembered that the insertion of hypermetric phrases or words, 
from time to time, is one of the special features of this metre. 
These phrases do not come within the verse-schemes, yet the} 
exercise a great influence over the rhythm, quickening the 
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rhythmic flow and breaking through the monotony of a pattern. 
In fact the great charm of the Balaka metre is due to the evanes- 
cent character of the rhythmic patterns. Almost always wc 
feel that there is a pattern suggested, it appears to grow and 
take shape and the next moment it passes away into something 
different. It perpetually “haunts” and, from time to time, 
“startles” and “waylays” the reader. Its forms are as various 
and as changeful as those of Shelley’s Cloud. It can “hardly 
be packed into a narrow ” fixed stanza-type, it seems to “break 
through language and escape.” This impression is to a large 
extent due to the skilful use of hypermetric phrases. Let us take 
the following lines — 

<s^st«-'5itC5rt 

'stPRi ms\ *01:5^ m— 

^ 1 

^ ’la’jftafR I (Poem No. 1 1) 

A sequence of regular stanzas will be discernible if the 
hypermetric phrases are carefully distinguished in the passage 
above. In that case the passage may be scanned as below — 

fRjCT ’iro -10 I 

^tcff I *fc?r -8 +6) 
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arr»I»lt3 I } 

'stanf <itc5t | 6t5— 

[ c? ] 'S’l *rf5 » ^»ri I ?r?ii R«i Tfi ! 

[ « ] C^t>lt 5 ^ I ’ 3 [*IJ 5 pft?c«i, 

*n59r««»w, 

From the passage analysed it will be clear Ijow some sort of 
a pattern is almost always discernible behind the Balaka metre. 
Speaking generally of the characteristics of this metre we may 
say— 

(1) The printed lines only indicate the elaborate rhyme- 
scheme. They do not always stand for the larger metrical 
groups or proper prosodic verses. Eabindranath abhors to have 
a bar cut up by sense-pauses, and in his later poetry the bar is 
almost always equal to a sense-group. Yet he felt that a device 
to draw out the rhythm from one verse to another would be a 
great advantage, and in Balaka the intricate rhyme-scheme does 
this very effectively. 

(2) The normal prosodic line is 18 morae or 14 morm long, 
that is, equal to a line of Kabindranath’s blank verse, and has 
the same prosodic structure. • 

(2a) There are longer and shorter verses as well, containing 
one, two or three bars. The bars are of 10 morae, 8 mor®, 
6 mor® or 4 mor®, that is, of any length permissible in a staple 
bar of masculine metre. 

(3) These verses are arranged in various patterns to consti- 
tute stanzas, often similar to stanzas in common use. Quatrains 
and couplets are the commonest, but three-lined and five-lined 
stanzas are also found. 


,0 I 

8 + 6 ] 



-8 + 6 I 
= 8 + 6 ) 

-8 + 10 '| 
-10 
= !0 
-8 + Oj 
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(4) Metrical groups and sense-groups coincide. The major 
sense-pause falls at the end of a verse. 

(5) Hypermetric phrases occur at times at the beginning or 
the end of bars to break the monotony of a too obvious stanza- 
scheme, to imply a sudden rush of feelings, to quicken the slug- 
gish flow of verse. 

(6) The occurrence of a rhyming syllable indicates a sense- 
pause. 

Kabindranath’s poetic instinct never felt quite happy in 
divorcing the sense-pause from the metrical pause, which is the 
essential feature of blank verse proper. Yet ho felt the beauty 
and expressive capacity of the rich variety of blank verse. In 
Balaka at last he seemed to have discovered a metrical type 
flexible enough for modulation to every shade of feeling, rich and 
various, tipped with rhyme and not compelling him to divorce 
the sense-pause from the metrical pause. 



CHAPTER VI 


Stages in the dkveloi’Ment of Rabindranath’s prosody 

A careful study of Rabiudranath’s prosody is calculated 
to throw an interesting light upon the intimate features of his 
poetic genius. There has always been a subtle connection 
between his poetic realisations and the form of his poetry. A 
study of the evolution of his prosody is valuable not merely as 
an exposition of his poetic technique but also as an auxiliary 
to the appreciation of the more intimate aspects of his poetry. 

It is possible to divide Rabindranath’s poetic career into 
several periods, and each of these periods into a few sub-periods 
corresponding to one or more of his works. The development 
of Rabindranath’s prosody went on pari passu, with the develop- 
ment of his poetic powers. It is proposed to trace the process 
of this development in this chapter. 

Rabindranatli began to write very early but his earliest 
works are not remarkable for any striking poetic qualities. 
However valuable they may be for a bibliographer, they have 
little interest for those who are primarily concerned with the 
individual qualities of Rabindranath’s poetry. His first works 
like BANAPHUL may, therefore, be dismissed out of our survey 
here. There Rabindranath is merely imitating the forms and 
ideas prevalent in contemporary poetry. Rabindranath had 
yet to discover that he had an individual poetic genius; he was 
yet only an echo of others. We may call this period the 
Juvenile Stage in Rabindranath’s poetic career. It ends about 
the year 1880 when the poet was about 19 years old. 
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The Period of Apprenticeship 

The marks of an individual poetic consciousness are first 
discerned in the SAI^DHYA-HAInTtIT poems of Rabindranath. 
There is an atmosphere of gloom and unrest in the poems included 
here, — the throes of a great mind first learning to be conscious 
of its individual self. High designs, lofty ambitions, high- 
strung aspirations make themselves Iclt, thougli vaguely at first. 
He was just passing from adolescence to youth, the \ earning 
for something great and distant was agitating him. The world 
that he knew was too narrow and limited. But ho was not yet 
fully aware of the scope and direction of this yearning. There 
is a seething unquietness, there is a depressing gloom. 

These remarks also apply to the prosody of SANDHYA- 
SANGIT. Here for the first time we find the poet trying to free 
himself from the tyranny of tradition, we find that his metres echo 
his most intimate, personal realisations. In his reminiscences the 
poet himself has confessed that this was the period of his eman- 
cipation from conformity to convention. Whatever he wrote 
now might not have any great intrinsic worth, but it was per- 
fectly his own, original in thought and expression. The 
metrical forms are un-orthodox and somewhat crude and un- 
polished. The flow of rhythm is not even or smooth; it is 
somewhat impeded and unsteady. But it is in close correspon- 
dence with the prevailing unquietness and uncertainty of his 
poetry. There is a sort of fumbling for more beautiful things, 
noticeable both in the form and content of the poems in 
Sandhya Sangit. 

By this time the poet has realised that tlie traditional Payar 
and Tripadi will not serve as proper vehicles of his poetry. Hut 
he has yet to discover a new and happy mode of prosody. There 
is no lack of novelty, of course, in the form of the poems. He 
is twisting and straining the older types and combining them in 
every possible way. But he cannot evolve any single type that 
can satisfy him entirely. He does not stick to a single stanza- 
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type for any length of time. Too often, in coarse of the same 
poem, he changes from one form of stanza to another. 

Bo far the poet’s ingenuity is solely exercised in inventing 
new types of stanzas. IL) practically fights sliv of the Payar 
stanza because of its traditional association; the old boUlc is 
not good enough for the new wine of his romantic poetry. He 
is kinder to the traditional Tripadi, for, inspite of its traditional 
associations, there is a swing about its movement that has 
always appealed to the romantic mind of the poet. In fact the 
trimeter is one of the most favourite verses in Rabindranath. 
Rut the eagerness for novelty is even there, he is beginning to 
follow formulas like 8 + 8 + 6, 8 + 6 + 6, 8 + 6 + 10 in his 
trimetric verses. But more remarkable is his practice of forming 
stanzas with incongruent lines, very often with lines varying 
not merely in length but also in the number of measures. 
Occasionally tetrameters are also met with but they are generally 
used only in combination with dimeters and trimeters. 

Another prosodic feature of these poems is the use of 
elliptical verses. A verse with a smaller number of measures 
is purposely put in with a view to indicate an intensity of 
feeling which leaves the poet almost stunned for the time being 
and after which he can speak only with bated breath. 

Apart from a strenuous effort after novelty there is little 
else remarkable about the prosody of these poems. The poet 
writes here in the drawled metrical style usual at the time. 
But his handling of the metre is not very happy. He finds 
the closed syllables rather difficult to manage. He tries to 
avoid them as far as possible, sometimes having recourse to 
the poetic licence of putting in simpler spellings of words for 
the more difficult. But this results in robbing the rhythm of 
all claims to virility ; and moreover such substitutions are only 
rarely possible. They give an affected tone to the metre. 

In short the poet’s attempt to create a new sort of rhythmic 
beauty in these poems is not very successful. The poet himself 
noticed it and began to devise new metrical principles. 
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Bhanu Siniher PadahaH 

The exquisite lyrics included in BHANU SIMHER PADABALT 
were composed almost simultaneously with the Sandhya Sangit 
poems. They are not in modern Bengali but in the artificial Braja- 
buli dialect affected by Vaishnava poets. The great advantage ol 
Braj-buli over Bengali consists in its abundant use of long 
syllables which are rarely in use in Bengal. It is, therefore, 
possible to create a happy rhythmic cadence within the measure 
itself in Braj-buli by suitable permutation of longs and shorts. It 
was probably a consciousness of the limitations of the current 
Bengali metres that led the poet to metrical experiments in Braja- 
buli. Another thing noticeable about these poems is the poet’s 
adherence to one stanza form throughout an entire poem while in 
SANDHYA SANGIT he repeatedly changes from one form of 
stanza to another in course of a poem. There he had tried to 
bring about a feeling of rhythmic beauty through variety in stanza- 
forms. But now he had begun to realise the futility of trying to 
create a sense of happy variety by these means. 

Prabhat SaiigU 

A new chapter begins in the poetic career of Rabindranath 
with the composition of PRABHAT SANGIT poems. The 
shadow that lowers over SANDHYA SANGIT poems is now 
off, and there is the fresh joy of a soul that has just perceived a 
principle of beauty linking every object with every other in this 
world. Impotent desires are now replaced by the deep joy of an 
inner realisation. 

Along with this inner realisation comes also a realisation 
of important truths of Bengali prosody. For the first time he 
realises the importance of the bar or the measure in Bengali 
prosody. He now makes use of one particular type of bar 
throughout a poem or a distinct division of a long poem. 
Previously he had not very clearly realised that the necessary 
12 
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unity of a poem or of a batch of lines is provided by the use of 
a staple bar. In SANDHYA SANGIT we find that his attention 
is practically confined to lines and stanzas, and he tries variously 
to manipulate them to produce a sense of variety. But thereby 
the necessary element of unity was weakened to such an extent 
that the rhythmic flow became impeded and uncertain. But 
now he had learnt the secret of preserving this essential element 
of unity while producing all sorts of variety by manipulation 
of verse-types and stanza-forms. 

Another concomitant feature of his prosody in this period 
is that he no more seeks variety at any cost. He is henceforward 
very happy in inventing beautiful patterns and following them 
consistently through an entire poem. He is no more haunted 
by his old fear of monotonous couplets, of conformity with 
orthodox types. Having mastered the secret of Bengali prosody, 
viz., that the bar is the molecule of Bengali verse, he can now 
freely invent new patterns of verses and stanzas which he can 
keep to consistently without having to fall back upon the 
orthodox Payar and Tripadi. Variety, he felt, could be produced 
within the pattern itself, and therefore there was no need of 
changing the pattern every now and then. The lesson is not 
fully mastered as yet, but it is understood. 

Progress is noticeable in certain other respects as well. 
The iK)et has learnt that a bar is made up of beats and that every 
bar has a particular rhythmic quality on account of the 
arrangement of beats within it. It was this knowledge that 
prompted him to write long poems with seven-morse bars, which 
was rather a sort of innovation. The syncopated seven-morse 
bar with its unequal beats has a dynamic quality in it and in 
his new enthusiasm he found this to be an excellent vehicle 
of his feelings. His happy freedom in the use of time-honoured 
measures like the eight-morse and six-morse bars is also due to 
his appreciation of the relation between the beats in a bar. 

But there is yet weakness in one respect. He does not 
fully know how to manage the closed syllables. He is writing, 
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of course, in the traditional drawled metre and its secrets arc 
not fully revealed to him even now. He has, however, noticed 
that the difficulty in harmonising the closed syllables in the 
verse is really confined to cases where there is a consonantal 
nexus between two plosives ; where the subsidiary consonant 
happens to be a nasal or semi-vowel, the difficulty is practically 
absent. In PEABHAT BANGTT, therefore, we find that 
whenever he uses compound letters, he is almost always confining 
himself to those which have a nasal or a semi-vowel as the 
subsidiary member. 

In a few rare instances, how'ever, he splits a compound 
letter between two syllables, using the previous closed syllable 
as equivalent to two morse. But the instances are so very rare 
that they may be said to be due to his desire to emphasise a 
particular word and not to any anticipation of his later practice. 

Chabi 0 Gan 

The poems included in CHABI 0 GAN are practically con- 
temporaneous with the PEABHAT SANGIT poems, and possess 
almost the same prosodic features. The only new feature about 
them is the greater complexity of stanza-forms. He is not 
satisfied w'ith simple couplets or quatrains, and is beginning to 
invent more attractive patterns. 

Kari o Kmnal 

The period which commenced with PEABHAT SANGIT 
reached its culmination in KAEl 0 KOMAL. 

The poems included in this volume touch various aspects 
of life with a deeper sympathy. Mere emotionalism and vague 
sentimentality are replaced by an appreciation of beauty in actual 
human life. In prosody, also, the fumbling and uncertainty 
of touch noticeable more or less in all the earlier works, are no 
longer there. It is now' throughout masterly, always indicating 
the skill of an adept. 
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The improvement is most remarkable iu the poet’s handling 
of the drawled metre. The use of compound consonants in this 
metre presented a problem to the poet. In his earlier works 
he does not tackle it very successfully. According to the funda- 
mental principles of Bengali prosody a closed syllable may be 
shortened into one mora provided this shortening does not occur 
in more than two consecutive syllables. It is therefore possible 
to use compound consonants with almost unrestricted liberty in 
the drawled metrical style in Bengali since it is possible to change 
the tempo at will in this style. But in order to produce a 
happy prosodic effect certain principles of cadence have to be 
observed here. In order to preserve a balance while weighting 
the metre the following devices are usually adopted — 

(i) To have the same number of compound consonants in 
measures which are prosodically equivalent. 

(ir) To distribute the compound consonants between equi- 
valent beats in a bar so that the bar balances itself without 
reference to any other bar corresponding to it. 

{Hi) To put in a compound consonant in a bar only when 
it is associated with a prosodically longer or shorter bar. 

{in) To have the shortened compound consonants counter- 
balanced by lengthened closed syllables. 

(a) To weight the verse throughout with a sufficient 
number of closed syllables so that even the open syllables are 
affected by their proximity and read like heavy syllables. 

{vi) To observe a certain principle of harmony with regard 
to the number of compound consonants in successive bars, in 
accordance with the emotional effect intended. 

Some of these devices were quite mastered by the poet when 
he wrote the poems included in KARI 0 KOMAL, especially the 
devices (/), (i/), {Hi}, and (iu) above. But the devices (u) and 
(ui) are yet to be mastered by him. 

In the majority of the poems in KAEI O KOMAL, Rabindra- 
nath uses the bar of 8 or 10 morm as the staple bar. In these 
poems, therefore, the rhythmic effect is solemn and slow. There 
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is, however, a number of poems written in the popular stressed 
metre, that is, in catalectic tetrameters with bars of 4 mora). 
Just a few poems in this metre are found in his earlier works, 
but here for the first time he has written a considerable number 
of good poems in this popular metre. Of course he has yet 
to understand the potentialities of this metre. 

The couplet is the commonest stanza here. Complicated 
stanza-forms are practically absent. But the sonnet with its 
ricli beauty attracts him. Most of them are in verses of 14 
moree, but there are a few in verses of 18 morse and 20 morse. 
Their features are more elaborately explained in the chapter 
on Rabindranath’s sonnets. 


Manasl 

. A new period in the poetic career of Rabindranath begins 
with MANASI. It is the first record of the poet’s consciousness 
of soul. There is as yet no question of complete self-realisation; 
so far as spiritual achievement is concerned, the process can 
only be said to have just begun. The beginning is with an 
appreciation of the spiritual longings, although this longing is, 
from the spiritual standpoint, only the yearning of 
An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 

’I'his cry of the soul is the burden of the poems in MANASI. 
There is a tone of sadness, of bitter criticism, or of a plaintive 
sigh about them. But there is difference between this sadness 
and the sadness in SANDHYA SANGIT. In SANDHYA SANGIT 
it was due to a vague emotionalism; in MANASI it is due to a 
genuine and profound realisation of the cravings of the soul, of the 
many limitations that beset it in the world of hard reality. 

With MANASI begins a new chapier in the prosody of 
Rabindranath. He now begins writing in a new metrical style, 
consistently using a closed syllable as equal to two morse. In 
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this manner he solves the vexed problem about their quantity. 
The (rordian knot is cut, and a new channel is opened. It 
is the speech-sound metre, or the feminine metre of Bengali. 
(Its characteristics are explained and discussed in my essay— 
BiNGLi CHANDBR MULSUTRA.) 

With MANASI poems Eabindranath’s apprenticeship in 
prosody has definitely ended. His powers have now blossomed 
out fully. He commands both the masculine (the traditional 
drawled metre) and the feminine metres with perfect ease. 
There is an immense variety of stanza-forms. Almost all the 
more important types of stanzas in Kabindranath’s prosody are 
to be found in MANASI. He has learnt the prosodic value of 
the G-morae bar and he uses it extensively. The use of 
the S-morao bar is equally extensive. The syncopated bars of 
5 and of 7 morie are also in use. It should be noticed that 
there arc no verses with 4-mora) bars and the use of lO-morse 
bars also is very restricted. The extreme lightness and gaiety 
of 4-morte bars as well as the slow and heavy movement of 
the lO-morae bars is equally abhorrent to the steady self-posses- 
sion of the MANASI period. The characteristic rhyming blank 
verse of Rabindranath is also first met with in MANASI and 
his handling of such blank verse is worthy of a perfect master. 
All the glory and wealth of the poet’s prosodic gifts are there 
in MANASI. 

Sonar Tarl 

It is in SONAR TARI that Rabindranath first reveals 
himself as a mystic. Henceforward mysticism was' to be a 
silver thread running through all his more important poems. 
The sense of something beyond, of a far-olt beauty pervading the 
known and the natural is noticeable throughout the book. 
Rabindranath docs not yet kick off the footstool of concrete reality. 
In certain poems he deals with common human experience so as 
to shew that there is a mystic reality abiding in it. In certain 
other poems he speaks directly of mystic visions. 
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Although there is a profound change with regard to thought 
and feeling in SONAE TARI, there is no such important change 
in respect of metrical form. There is, of course, evidence of 
ripening powers. There is considerable variety in stanza-forms, 
hut less than in MANASI. A process of sifting seems to be 
going on, forms that indicate mere ingenuity are gradually 
discarded. The light 4-mora) bar is not called into service 
but the lO-mora) bar is more in use. Especially noticeable 
is the excellent quality of his characteristic rhyming blank verse 
in 14-mor80 as well as IS-morm lines. There are a number of 
sonnets with blank verse rhythm and an intricate rhyme-scheme, 
and a few others with blank verse rhythm and. couplet rhyme. 

Ghitra 

. In GHITRA the characteristics are practically the same as in 
SONAR TARI. With regard to the thought and feeling we notice 
a greater intensity of the mystic qualities, a concentration and 
force that are wanting in the SONAR TARI poems. With regard 
to their prosodic features we remark that the stanza-forms are 
generally simpler, although there is a rather elaborate stanza 
used in Both 14-morai and 18-morse verses are in 

use in blank verse, and the blank-verse rhythm is now 
more elastic. Syncopated bars of 5-morm and of T-morse are 
avoided, their uneven and, to some extent, jolting rhythm seems 
to disagree with the spirit of Indian summer that pervades the 
poems in GHITRA. 


Ghaitali 

In GHAITALI the poet turns away for the time being from 
his mystic visions and once more gives himself up to a 
sympathetic view of various aspects of life. Reminiscences from 
personal experience and from literature mostly supply the 
material. The poems are all in a low key and seek to catch 
a moment’s glimpse of a rare or passing beauty. They have 
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something in common with the short stories that Eabindranath 
wrote about this time. 

In mecrical characteristic, also, CHAITALl is different from 
the works preceding. The poems are all short, most of them 
being sonnets written in rhyming couplets. The blank verse 
rhythm is eschewed practically, as being out of accord with 
the generally staid attitude in the poems. The swinging 
feminine metre is almost absent, the poet writing almost 
exclusively in the masculine metre with comparatively fewer 
compound consonants. He appears almost to return to the old 
Payar and Tripadi, their languid atmosphere being well-suited 
to the contents of the work. It is only natural that the S-morne 
bar should predominate here. 

Kalpand 

In KALPANA we find that the poet’s golden fancy finds full 
play. The mystic vein of SONAR TARl and CHITRA is not 
very much in evidence. Rather, it is a keen responsiveness to the 
varied beauties in Nature and in human character that inspires 
his imagination now. Purely human values, bare impressions 
now count far more for him than they ever did. This is due 
to an inner realisation that there is the same divine principle 
at work in Nature and in the heart of man. Visionary 
mysticism is no more for him. What was a phantom beckoning 
to him from afar is discovered on “ nearer view ” to be a familiar 
presence. 

With this discovery a sort of spiritual freedom is won. In 
prosody it brings about a lightness of movement, gives it 
sparkling and sometimes sonorous quality. The joy of this new 
freedom produces a feeling of perfect harmony, and for the 
time being the poet turns his back on blank verse. But in his 
command of non-blank verse the poet shews great mastery. 
Once more he writes extensively in the feminine metre to which 
he imparts a fine rhythmic quality by his frequent and skilful 
use of compound consonants and diphthongs. In this metre 
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he exploits the lighter measures like the 6-mor8e and the 5-morae 
with great success, employing them in long and elaborate 
stanzas. The trimeter and the tetrameter are now his favourite 
verses and he combines them variously in intricate stanzas. 
There is a poem in the stressed metre, but it is only an early 
swallow. There are some poems in the masculine metre ; in 
them also the long sweep of the artist's brush is clearly traceable. 
Some of the poems here like and reach the very 

highest key of strength, sonority and expressive quality possible 
in masculine metre, illustrating the advantage of the skilful use of 
shortened closed syllables in Bengali verse. 

KatJia 0 Kahinl 

The ballads and tales included in KA.THA 0 KAHINI were 
written at various periods. Some of them were written earlier 
than KALPANA poems and belong properly to the SONAR TARl 
and CHITRA period and have the prosodic characteristics of that 
period. To this group belong iStfl, 

I The rest belong to a later period chronologically, but 
many of them have the same features as the earlier poems. 
Some few like are written in stressed 

metre and have the characteristics of poems. 

Ksanilta 

Another period in the poetry of Kabindrauath may bo said 
to begin with KSANIKA. The opening poem enunciates the 
new philosophy of the poet. He is no longer tied to the world, 
though he belongs to it ; its changes do not affect him. He 
has wrought freedom for his soul, he has learnt to follow the 
natural religion of the soul. The secret of truth, of the very 
highest happiness, is now revealed to him, and the secret is 
within his heart. The familiar sights, sounds aud experiences 
of common human life are now charged with a potentiality for 
the highest happiness, for the supreme beauty. He is no longer 

13 
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oppressed by the common-sense view of things, that too often 
lies on the soul “with a weight heavy as frost, and deep almost 
as life.’’ His heart is light, his mind is gay. 

This gaiety and light-heartedness required a special medium 
for expression, and Eahindranath adapts the stressed metre to 
his purpose. The 4-mora) bar of the stressed metre has a 
quick and tripping rhythm that) is very suitable to express the 
spirit of the poems. This is not of course an entirely new 
invention, for the stressed metre was in use in popular nursery 
rhymes and doggerels. He himself had written a number of 
poems in this metre in KARI O IvOMAL. But now he uses it 
in serious poetry. Moreover he greatly extends the scope of the 
stressed metre. Previously the catalectic tetrameter and the 
catalectic dimeter were the only verses written in this metre. 
Eahindranath now writes dimeters, trimeters and tetrameters 
(both catalectic and acatalectic) extensively and freely in 
this metre. 

Although the majority of the poems in KSANIKa are in 
stressed metre, there are several in feminine metre. But his 
handling of the feminine metre here is to some extent different 
from that in Kalpana. He uses fewer closed syllables, so that 
lengthening of prc-ultiinate syllables that gives a swinging qua- 
lity to the feminine metre is now a rarer phenomenon. The 
tendency of the stressed metre is to shorten closed syllables; 
therefore, too frequent lengthening in any poem would be out 
of accord with the spirit of the work. Even in poems written 
in feminine metre, the poet tries to introduce a quick movement 
by avoiding closed syllables as far as practicable. It should be 
noticed that here the poet avoids slow and solemn masculine 
metre entirely, and necessarily, of course, blank verse. They 
would be repugnant to the spirit of KSANIKA. 

With regard to the stanzas it is noticed that the poet retains 
his love foi' long and elaborate types as in KALPANA. But 
very soon we shall see that a greater simplicity is introduced 
by the poet even in his stanza forms. 
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'Naivedya 

This simplification of form is noticed in the next work 
that he published — NAIVEDYA. The altitude of perfect self- 
surrender that finds expression in the lyrics, required this 
simplicity even in the metrical form. The G-morai bar is 
generally in use, the verses are either dimeters or catalectic 
tetrameters. The stanzas are either simple couplets or quatrains 
combining dimeter couplets with tetrameter couplets. 'IMie 
work includes a large number of sonnets which interpret various 
aspects of his philosophy of life. As befitting the solemnity 
and seriousness of the themes, the sonnets are in masculine 
metre. Their peculiarities have been explained in the chapter 
on sonnets. 


Utsarya and Smaran 

In irPSARdA there is the same philosophy of life as in 
NATVEDYA, and its various psychological aspects and its bearings 
on many of the actual problems of life are brought out with 
lyrical sincerity and a perfect charm. Many of the jioems are 
in feminine metre which, in the hands of Rabindranath, is 
always the mediimi for the expression of subtle shades of 
thought and feeling. Whenever he is introspective and tries 
to indicate his own personal feelings and aspirations, he finds 
the swinging feminine metre exactly suited to his requirements, 
and once more the poet returns to it in UTSARGA. But the 
elaboration and splendour of the stanza in Kalpana have been 
discarded in favour of simpler types as being more in keeping 
with the spiiit of the work. There are also certain poems 
(in SMARAN as well as UTSARGA) in masculine metre, 
characterised by the seriousness and solemnity that we 
noticed in similar things in NAIVEDYA. In UTSARGA 
there are a few sonnets in IH-moraj verses with a couplet 
rhyme-scheme. 
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iSUu and Kheyd 

In SJfiir tlie poet speaks of the various aspects of the myste- 
rious relationship between mother and son, the most intimate 
of human relationships, the one charged with a sublime mystic 
quality. As the words are usually supposed to be those of a 
young child, he uses colloquial Bengali and the colloquial stressed 
metre with which the child may be supposed to be familiar 
on account of his knowledge of nursery rhymes. But there 
is perhaps a deeper reason. A bareness of statement, an utter 
simplicity in style have always been the marks of mystic litera- 
ture; when conveyed in verse, it has found its vehicle in a 
light, familiar metre. The popular stressed metre is, therefore, 
best suited for conveying mystic pronouncements. This may 
be the deeper reason for Rabindranath’s preference for the 
stressed metre in iSlSU. But when in the introductory poem 
he simply tries to convey a romantic sense of wonder, he uses 
the feminine metre. It need hardly be added that there is a 
distinction between a romantic sense of wonder and the genuine 
mysticism of one who “ worships in the temple’s inner shrine.” 

In JvKEYA where the poet practically bids farewell to his 
old romanticism, we find the same qualities of verse, viz., the 
use of a stressed metre and simpler stan/as. 

Gitdnjali, GUimdlya, Gltali 

These are practically song-books and contain the cream of 
the poet’s mystical and devotional poetry. Rabindranath’s songs 
may also be read as poems, and as such their characteristics may 
find place in a study of his prosody. Considered as poems 
the lyrics included in these three books are mostly in the stressed 
and less frequently in the feminine metre. The measures are 
usually of 4 morse or of 6, but at times those of 5 morse and 
7 morse are also to be found, as for instance, in lyrics No. 4 and 
No. 146 in Gitanjali. The stanza-schemes are very simple, 
corresponding to the four divisions of a typical Indian song. 
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Prosodically they are either couplets or three-line or four-line 
stanzas in which a dimeter couplet is followed by one or two 
tetrameters There are just a few poems in each of the books 
which arc not songs at all but serious poems in masculine or 
feminine metre. They generally have long verses and rather 
elaborate stanza-schemes in consonance with the wide compass 
and subtlety of the thought element in them. 

Baldkd 

Another period begins with BALAKA. Here Kabindranath 
attains the very summit of his powers as a poet and also as 
a metrical craftsman. His mysticism is as strong as, if not 
stronger than, ever. But he is no longer content io be merely 
the devotee who is — spiritually at least — aloof from the world 
of hard facts and bitterness. We {noticed how in KSANIKa. 
he had practically turned his back upon the world looking upon 
it as a vanity fair with false perspectives and wrong 
values. He sought and perhaps achieved his emancipation away 
from this world, although he has nothing but admiration for 
and a sense of the profound spiritual significance of the stre- 
nuous “ works and days” of the simple-hearted worker. But 
since that period he had seldom been “one with /«« kind” 
or tried to understand the significance of sorrows and evils of 
the world. Now, in a blaze of inspiration, he “ rides sublime 
Upon the seraph- wings of Ecstasy,” and sees not only the awful 
Glory that makes “angels tremble while they gaze” but also 
“the secrets of the Abyss” of mundane life. With the ecstasy 
and confidence of a Browning and the philosophic insight of a 
Bergson, he pries into the darkest aspects of life and the world 
and discovers a radiance beyond them; like Jacob he wrestles 
in darkness and triumphs. Whatever had struck him as awry 
and twisted in the scheme of life is now appreciated as forming 
a groove of the Potter’s wlieel. The triumph that his soul now 
gains is the greatest that he ever won as it neither disregards 
nor depends upon the facts and conditions of actual life. 
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With this profound change in the angle of vision there 
is also a profound change in his prosody. He invents a new 
and powerful metre that seems to ride rough-shod over all tradi- 
tional prosodic patterns, and yet possesses a grandeur, a force 
and a harmony that are beyond the reach of any metres that 
he or any other poet had previously used. This is popularly 
called the Balaka metre and has since then set a vogue. Its 
characteristics are se])arately discussed under the chapter on 
‘Irregular and free verse in Rabindranath’s prosody.’ It need 
only be mentioned here that this new kind of verse is written 
exclusively in masculine metre. No other metrical style would 
permit the liberties of this kind of verse. 

Not all the poems in BALaKA are written in this new 
metre. Quite a number are written in stressed metre and in 
common verses and stanzas, Prosodically they have the same 
features as typical poems in KHEYA. 

Paldtaha 

In Palataka the poet reverts to the stressed metre. The 
series of poems here vividly presents incidents and experiences 
of common human life that awaken “thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.’’ The familiarity of the incidents requir- 
ed colloquial Bengali and a stressed metre. But the supra- 
romantic sense of mystery akin to that in Balaka required a free 
aud unconventional rhythm. The poet docs not here conform 
to any stanza patterns aud freely increases or reduces the 
number of measures to the line according to the character of 
the thought or emotion at the moment. Superficially the 
Palataka metre may seem to reseruble the Balaka but actually 
there is a fundamental differiuice. In Palataka poems there 
is the same type of bar, viz , the 4-mone bar, used through- 
out a poem. But in Balilka the types of bars used differ from 
line to line. The character of the Palataksi metre and its 
difference with the Balaka metre is further explained in the 
chapter ‘Irregular aud free verse in Rabindranath’s prosody.’ 
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>^isu Bholanath 

Tn BliolaiuUli asjxvls of Rabindraiia. h’s now mysticism 
find expression in the poet’s interpretation of the, feelings ol 
the child towards his mother. For Rabindranatli, as for 
Wordsworth, the child is a 

Mighty prophet, seer blest, 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which wo arc toiling all our lives to find. 

He is therefore called Bholanath, as in his very ignorance of, 
or indifference to, worldly values, he is spiritually akin to the 
Great Lord of Destruction, and, like Him, sublime in his eleva- 
tion above anything worldly. 

Considering this attitude of the poet’s we find it natural that 
the poet should use the Balaka metre when he speaks for himself. 
But where the thoughts are supposed to be those of the 
child’s he uses the collocpiial stressed metre. 

Pranahinl and Pnrarl 

A change of tone and attitude is noticed in these two works. 
He appears to write with a feeling that his life’s work is done 
and it only remains for him to bid farewell to the world. 
However may the poet feel about the matter, it is for us too 
sad an idea to be accepted as true. Moreover even in these 
works the poet show's that he has not ceased to expand his 
sympathies or to catch new glimpses of truth and beauty. 
Standing on the brink of the world he casts a retrospective look 
behind. There is no regret, no desire to cling to this world. 
On the other hand he feels that there is only one groat power 
that has guided him through life and is now leading him beyond 
it. A grand consummation seems to beckon from beyond the 
shores of life, and in the light of that all past acquires a new 
meaning “till old experience do attain to something like prophe- 
tic strain.” The poet now knows that his soul is the one 
abiding element in the transient forms of the world. 
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It is not surprising that the poet should return to the older 
forms. His use of stressed metre in these works harks back to 
KITE Y A. as in SISU BHOLA.NATH. He writes also in the 
masculine metre, and his handling of the metre and of 
stanza-forms reminds us of KALPAN5., There are certain 
poly-vcrse stanzas which he uses for the first time and in which 
there is a skilful combination of longer verses with shorter. 

Mahuyd, etc. 

It is too early to speak definitely of the poetic idealism in 
the poet’s latest works. With regard to the prosodic features 
we simply note that his command over all the various metrical 
styles continues unimpaired. Ho uses the old stanzas with his 
usual skill, sometimes he invents slightly newer forms. He 
writes with ease in the Balaka metre as well as in the Palataka 
metre which is now extended in scope to include poems in 
the feminine style as well. One cannot yet say for certain 
whether Rabindranath has exhausted his metrical gifts or has 
yet to make fresh innovations in Bengali prosody. 



CHAPTER VH 


Rabindranath’s art And Rhythm 

It is a difficult task, but is it not possible to interpret some 
of the more intimate aspects of Rabind)‘anath’s art from a study 
of his poetic rhythm? Certain broad conclusions can be reached 
from the survey in the preceding pages. 

It should be mentioned here that Rabindranath’s artistic 
realisations are piimarily rhythmic. Critics are not unanimous 
as to the relation between the rhythm and the content of poetry. 
According to some it is a helpful device in artistic communica- 
tion, According to others it is the sine qua non of commu- 
nication, creating a sort of “ medicated atmosphere ” in which 
“ the vivacity and susceptibility both of the genera] feelings and 
of the attention” are very greatly increased and the mind is 
worked up to poetic consciousness. Rabindranath, however, 
goes beyond either of these schools of criticism. For him 
rhythm is the quintessence of artistic realisation, and, when 
expressed in metrical form, it becomes the perceptible symbol 
of the inner consciousness. It is the reproduction “in the finite 
mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM.” In 
his reminiscences he has confessed that very often a tunc or a 
rhythmic pattern suggested to him the thoughts and ideas cor- 
responding to it. It was not setting tune to words, rather 
finding ideas and words for a tune. There is a perfect fusion 
between thought and rhythm perceptible in Rabindranath’s 
poetry. A study of Rabindranath’s prosody is, therefore, in- 
dispensable in any study of Rabindranath’s art or poetry. 

Coming now to the precise qualities of Rabindranath’s art, 
manifested in his prosody, we notice, first, that he is out and 

14 
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out a romantic. He is romantic in his defiance of convention. 
Wc have noticed Jiow Kabindranath has always tried to avoid 
following the traditional and conventional types in prosody and 
does in fact evince a sort of repugnance for them. This has 
been responsible for his neglect of the Payar and Tripadi, the 
two commonest and most popular types of verse in Bengali. He 
has often adopted the principles of structure in them but has 
almost always fought shy of their associations. 

Eabiudranath evinces further an impatience of any sugges- 
tions of monotony or sa neness. An eager search for novelty of 
effect is always traceable in his poetic efforts. He is always 
seeking to invent new types of verses and stanzas, by variously 
combining the types in common use or devised by him. He 
could never write a long poem in a uniform metre like the epic 
poets. The habit of changing from one stanza-form to another 
is a characteristic of his earliest as well as his latest prosody. 
In his middle period, although he is content to stick to one parti- 
cular form of stanza in course of a poem, ho n)akes the patterns 
so elaborate, curious in construction and variegated in effect 
that no feeling of monotony can at all be engendered. The 
leisurely meditative quality, the disciplined attitude of mind, 
the chastened tone that characterise epics like RAGHUVAMSAM 
or the /Eneid are not to be found in the poetry of Rabindranath. 
The very monotony of a standard metre used throughout a long 
poem induces a loveluess in thought and feeling that is absent 
in the “short swallow llights of song” in Rabindranath’s poetry. 

In fact Rabindranath is always impulsive like a born 
romantic. He avoids any suggestion of languor, whether in 
art or in life. It is, therefore, inevitable that we should find an 
entire absence of an inner conflict, any sense of strain or effort, 
or a habit of self-discipline. He is like one of those happy 
creatures, described by Wordsworth in his Ode to Duty, who 
“rely upon the genial sense of youtlj,’’ to whom “love is an 
unerring light, and joy its own security.” It is this impulsive- 
ness inherent in Rabindranath that accounts for his breakaway 
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from the traditions of the sonnet. He could not reconcile him- 
self or mould his art to the rigid pattern of the sonnet, nor to the 
rigid metrical structure of Madhusudan’s blank verse. 

But Rabiudianatli’s romanticism is not simply impulsive 
or anti-ciassical. There is the higher romanticism also present 
in his art — there is the desire to seek and tlie insight, to find unity 
in variety. This accounts for liis wonderful assimilative power, 
the capacity for absorbing influences from far-off sources and of 
seizing hold of the latent potentialities of stray hints and sugges- 
tions. By the wonderful alchemy of genius lie can reduce them 
into unity and create “something rich and strange’’ out of 
them. His poetry is, therefore, full of echoes and reminiscences. 
Ho might have some of his verses and stanzas suggested by 
examples in poets like Keats Yet everything that he writes 
is strikingly original, fresh stamped by his own genius. 

There is another aspect of this desire to find unity in 
variety. This makes him aver e to too regular as well as to too 
free forms of verse. Be docs not like to write verse that is all 
perfect and square according to rule and line, he needs must 
introduce some element of surprise, complexity or freedom in 
them. Nor docs he like to write pure “ free verse ’’, free from 
implications of any sort of rhythmic pattern. Rome suggestion 
of a pattern is almost essential for him, some “dim-descried” 
archetype always haunts him. 'I'hrough complex and elaborate 
forms of verses and stanzas he tried to give expression to his 
sense of a unity in variety ; perhaps he came nearest to his ideal 
rhythm in the Balfika metre where patterns quickly form and 
change in a Protean fashion and elude the intellect like his own 
Jivan Devata of whom he writes 

Although there is an immense variety of verse-types and 
stanza-types in Rabindranath’s poetry, he prefers certain special 
types. A careful scrutiny of Rabindranath’s predilections and 
preferences in respect of measures, lines and stanzas would reveal 
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that his own taste is for a dancing rhythm. He likes to introduce 
an element of suddeji swing in his rhythmic compositions. In his 
search for means to introduce this quality in Bengali verse, he 
happened to hit upon the modern “ feminine metre ” in which 
every closed syllable is doubled. Usually not more than one 
closed syllable occurs in a Bengali word or a beat in Bengali 
prosody ; he was thus able to introduce a quality of sudden 
swing into verse by adopting the feminine metre. This love of 
a dancing lilt in verse explains his love for tripartite and synco- 
pated structures, which he calles and respectively. He 
specially loves (1) a tripartite rhythm with the two first 
members co-equal and the third member longer or stronger — the 
rhythm of the (Ircek ode as well as of the common Bengali 
dance, and (‘2) a tripartite rhythm with the first and third 
members co-equal and the second member shorter or longer. 
We might call the first variety anapaestic and the second amphi- 
brachic ( ) or amphirnaceric ( The tripartite 

rhythm is essentially a dancing rhythm and Kabindranath shows 
his great love for this sort of rhythm in his extensive use of the 
6-morae bar and of the fi-line stanza. In his verse-types also 
his predilection for a dancing rhythm is shewn in his very wide 
use of the trimeter and of the catalectic tetrameter ( which has 
practically the same rhythmic effect as an anapaestic trimeter ). 
The same predilection is also shewn in his preference for sharply 
falling rhythm in his dimeters and the quick, tripping move- 
ment of such verses. 

Finally, we might hazard to remark that Kabindrananth’s 
art is essentially feminine. We do not use the epithet in any 
deprecatory sense. After all the feminize nature may be finer 
and more sensitive to beauty than the masculine. There are 
certain qualities of mind associated with the feminine nature which 
also characterise the poetry of Kabindranath. The impulsive 
character, the dancing predilection are clearly feminine. The 
unequal flights of thought and emotion, the sudden rise of in- 
tensity and the quick fall as shewn in the succession of long 
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verses by shorter ones and in the panting effect on account of the 
insertion of refrains and elliptical lines, bespeak a quivering, if 
not hysterical, emotive nature that we may call feminine. 
Feminine is the sensuous quality of his verse, perceptible in his 
great love of end-rhymes, alliteration, vowcl-music and internal 
rhymes. His verse is soft and graceful and avoids suggestion 
of harshness or anything like a tow de force. It is therefore 
that he could not reconcile himself to a divorce between sense- 
pauses and rhythmic pauses, so that his blank verse is melodious, 
not symphonic. His love of the lighter bars like the 4-moraB and 
the 6-morje also indicate a feminine quality in his verse. 



CHAr'ri^R VIII 


Raiundranath’s Skrvices to Bknoali versification 

Blind admirers of Raliindraualh have claimed that until 
Rabindranath’s advent versification in Bengali was extremely 
lame and unpolished, that his predecessors hardly possessed any 
sure instinct for metre, that they wore guided by mechanical and 
unscientific rules of thumb, that they could not distinguish be- 
tween good rhythm and bad. The greatness of Rabindranath as 
a master of versification is undoubted and it is not necessary to 
cry down his precursors to establish his claims to greatness. 
Rabindranath himself would be the last person to deny the proiier 
meed of praise to his predecessors in Bengali versification or to 
acknowledge the debts he owes to them. His originality is 
unquestioned but his success as a metrist is largely due to his 
wonderful power of assimilation. He was quick to discover the 
latent possibilities in the works done by others and to improve 
upon them. That is one of the marks of genius. 

Rabindranath has been experimenting in Bengali metres 
almost throughout his entire poetic career. He lias invented and 
popularised numerous metrical types, and, what is more, new 
metrical styles were propagated and popularised by him. Though 
it is possible to find instances of unhappy rhythmic effect in his 
poetry, especially in his earlier attempts in masculine metre, he 
has throughout shewn an unerring and sure instinct for rhythmic 
beauty. A few lapses, due to the violation of the rules regarding 
the arrangement of beats, are sometimes found. Following are 
some of the few such cases — 

(1) 1 4tf%— caW?! 'stt ) 

( 2 ) ^ 1 % 1 ) 

(3) I ( i8<>» ftatl ) 
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These lapses are due to Ihe noii-observanee of the prineiple 
that within a bar the beats should be co-ecpial or arranged 
according to a rising or falling rhythm. Bengali prosody does 
not countenance a cretic or ainphibrachic movement within the 
bar. 

These are, however, spots on the smi and do not detract from 
his greatness. Although it is not correct to say that he is the 
originator of the correct principles of Bengali versification, he 
has certainly widened the scopi* and increased the variety of 
Bengali metres immensely. “He found it brick; he left it 
marble ”, adding to it a strength, grace and polish unknown 
earlier. The principal services rendered by him are briefly set 
forth below. 

(1) He has practically invented and popularised a new 
metrical style, the so-called Matravrtta of modern Bengali or the 
fertiinine metre. It is marked by frequent lengthening of syl- 
lables and careful weightage given to speech-sounds. It avoids 
the vocal drawl, the resonance of the mascjuline metre. [Its 
character and its difference with other metrical styles have been 
discussed in my essay — BAl?fCrLA CHANDEll MOL-HBTRA.] 

The Matravrtta rhythm was not unknown in earlier Bmgali. 
The Vaishnava poets wrote a number of poems in this rhy I hm, 
and though almost out of use later, it was sought to be revived 
by many I9th century poets. But they tried to model their 
quantitative system on the Sanskrit, in which they were unsuc- 
cessful. They could only lengthen a syllable according to the 
exigencies of rhythm. Eabindranath consistently adhered to 
fixed rules of syllabic lengthening in his Matravrtta. He was 
the first to cotint closed syllables as long and open syllables as 
short consistently in Matravrtta style. This new Matravrtta of 
Rabindranath does not admit any open syllables as short. These 
principles are now universally adopted in Bengali Matravrtta. 

Rabindranath has also written a few occasional pieces in 
which lengthening of open syllables takes place. In them he 
uses a Sanskritised diction so as to induce the Sanskrit mode of 
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pronunciation and thus enable the lengthening of classically 
long vowels. We may mention (?K (?f*t 

and such other 

poems as illustrations. Although E.ibindranaih tries to conform 
to the Sanskrit rules of quantity, yet a close scrutiny will shew 
that he is only following the fundamental rules of quantity 
of the beat-and-bar system (aide my essay BA^GLA 
CHAKDER MOL-SOTRA). 

(2) His extension of the scope and application of the stressed 
metre. Previously, the stressed metre was used only in folk 
poetry, and nursery rhymes and satirical verse. Rahiudranath 
makes it the vehicle of serious poetry as well. Moreover, the 
catalectic tetrameter and dimeter were the only types of verse 
written in the stressed metre. Rabindranath writes catalectic 
and acatalectic dimeters, trimeters and tetrameters and some- 
times catalectic pentameters in this verse. 

(3) It is wrong to say that Rabindranath was the first poet 
to manipulate the masculine metre according to correct methods 
and principles. At their best Bharatchaudra, Madhusudau and 
others are as perfect as Rabindranath. It can only be said that 
Rabindranath is more generally flawless than any other poet in 
freely leavening the masculine metre with compound consonants. 
Rabindranath has not, however, tried to excel in the smoother 
and droning sort of masculine metre in which Bharatchaudra 
and a few 19th century poets reached a high level of perfection. 
But in the attainment of a rhythmic harmony in the masculine 
metre by the use of compound consonants, Madhusudan is perhaps 
more successful than Rabindranath. 

(4) Rabindranath has enriched Bengali prosody by inventing 
and using an immense variety of stanza-patterns. He pointed 
out that it was possible freely to invent new types of stanzas, 
once the fundamental principles of the structure of verse were 
understood. Thereby the expressive capacity of Bengali verse 
has been greatly increased. 
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Certain extremely elaborate stanzas akin to those in use in 
the odes of European literature were brought into use by him. 

To him also belongs the credit of popularising a more 
flexible type of sonnet. 

(5) He has also enriched Bengali prosody and increased its 
potentialities by bringing into use new types of prosodic verses. 
Special mention must be made of his extensive use of tetrameters 
and the variety of structure in his trimeters. The popularising 
of the IS-morae line is also due to him. 

(6) Early in his career he clearly recognised that the bar 
and not the line, was the molecule of Bengali verse, and it was 
this knowledge that enabled him to multiply patterns in verses 
and stanzas. The lesson has been learnt by other poets since. 

(6a) His practice has established the G-morae bar as one 
of. the most important measures of Bengali prosody. It is the 
measure that comes nearest to the smallest group of words in the 
rhythm of ordinary prose. 

(6h) He discovered the potentialities of 7-mor® and 
S-morae bars and proved the peculiar rhythmic quality of 
these two syncopated measures. 

(7) He realised the importance of the beats constituting a 
bar and shewed how the mutual relation between and the 
arrangement of beats might be the source of a rhythmic quality 
in a bar. 

(8) He shewed how thc^ position of sense-pauses might be 
varied cvcti in regulai’ verse. 

(9) He brought into use a new kind of rhyming blank verse. 

(10) He experimented in free verse from time to time ; 
popularised a kind of rhyming irregular verse with uniform bars, 
generally known as the Palataka metre ; wrote extensively in and 
set the fashion for a kind of rhyming irregular verse, sometimes 
completely free from conformity with any pattern but often im- 
plying some sort of pattern or other, generally known as the 
Balaka metre. 

15 
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(11) He brought in a rich grace and sensuous charm into 
Bengali poetry by his extensive and varied use of rhymes and 
alliteration, his modulated vowel-music, the richness and beauty 
of his diction. 



UTOPIAS AND VISIONS OF THE 
FUTURE WORLD 

(With special reference to Recent English Fiction) 

By 

Sri Chandra Sen, M.A. 

Introductory 

Utopias when they are not satirical in intention may be 
taken to be the measure of unrealised human aspiration of a 
particular epoch. The earliest of those on record were merely 
philosophical discourses such as we find in “ The Republic ” 
and the “ Laws ” of Plato,' and showed a serious concern about 
the questions which every State has to face when aiming at the 
welfare of its citizens. The Hellenic temper was particularly 
adapted to abstract speculation, and the dialectical form chosen 
for the discourses w'as thus entirely in keeping with it. More 
writing in the sixteenth century followed the fashion of his 
time in presenting his “ Ittopia ” as a sort of travel reminiscenee. 
Tudor England was full of tales which travellers brought 
with them from distant parts which described amazing races 
and tribes, strange habits and practices of people and the fabul- 
ous wealth of unknown lands. His “ Utopia ” was an eponymous 


^ There is a broad distiDction hetwten Plato aiul other wiiters on the ideal State, as 
Eichard Garnett points out in his Jntrodnetion to “ Tho Eepuhlic,*’ Everyman’s Library 
More, Campanella, Bawn, Brockden Brown, etc., all describe ideal communities which are 
imagined as already existing but *' The Eepublic ” is merely an intellectual attempt oj 
whose suitability in the practical sphere Plato hinuelf has expressed strong doubts in the 
Laws (Bk. V) holding that the perfect State of Communism and Philosophy was impossible 
in his own age, though still to be retained as a pattern.” 
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island founded by a certain ancient king’ where communism 
and an enliglitened criminal justice were the most noticeable 
factors in the society. In More’s “Utopia” there is no 
bunting. “ For they counte huntynge the lowest, the vylcste 
and mooste abjecte part of boucherie ” He very incon- 

veniently crams some forty people “ besydes two bondmen ” ■’ 
into every household, all under the rule and order of the good 
man and his wife, “both very sage, discrete and aunciente 
persones.” ' Idleness is strictly guarded against by the watchful 
‘ sypbograuntcs ’ and he lays down nine hours a day as the rule 
for all.'’* Uacon’s fragmentary ‘ New Atlantis ’ is again a 
traveller’s story of which the House of Salomon or the College 
of Six Days’ Works is the basis with its variou.s resources for 
the study and observation of Nature and for co-ordinating 
knowledge. Harrington’s “Oceana” is a treatise on govern- 
ment of which the literary value appears to be meagre. It 
falls into four divisions : (/) The preliminaries, shewing the 
principles of Government ; (it) The Council of Legislators 
shewing the Art of making a Commonwealth; (ni) The Model of 
the Commonwealth of Oceana, shewing the ell'cct of such an 
art ; and (/<;) The Corollary, shewing the consequences ot such a 


* The founder was a king-philosopher and he gave his name t o the place which was 
originally called Abraza and wliich by reason of the improvement he effected deserved to be 
called Eutopia, the alode of felicity (pp. 118, xciii). As Mr. A. H. House suggests to me, 
a contract sot^ms to be implied between despair and idealism by the name Utopia (Nowl ere) 
with its punning reference to Eutopia. 

2 Bir Thomas More, Utopia, Edited by J. It. Lumby fCamb.), p. 111. 

The interesting question may be asked : why social and political speculations of the 
early modern period were presented in the form of romances in England as well as on the 
continent ? Th ‘ answer is, any other form would have been too risky to attempt. The 
kings who reigned in the period of the Eenaissance and the reformation w'ero constantly 
in dan;.’er of losing their tlirones. Another reason was that tbe discovery of the New 
World bad quickened the imagination of the old and caUFed it to see vision and dream dreams. 
Bee A SuTi ey of Socialism, by B. J. C. Heainshaw (Macmillan), pp. 127-28. 

3 /fc/d.,p. 70. 

* Ibid. 

6 This would be intolerable drudgeiy. Wells makes five hours* work a day the rule in 
his “ Modern Utopia” (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ld.), p. 210, 
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Government.' The book seems to drag very much as a result 
of the debates on various subjects which are (|uoted in full. All 
the business of the state has, however, been summarised in the 
form of thirty Orders. During the Civil Wars in England in 
the seventeenth century the question how a State could be 
organised on a rational basis had often attracted people. 
Harrington was preceded by a few years by Hobbes with his 
“ Jjeviathan.” “Oceana” is thus a political treatise which 
does not describe a state already existing but suggests how under 
certain conditions a community can grow’ up in which the 
individuals will live with greater liberty and social justice. 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” Morris’s “ News from Nowhere,’.’ 
Lytton’s “Coming Race,” and Butler’s ‘Erewbon" which 
bring the story of the Utopias down to the end of 19th 
century were not, however, political treatises. The human 
interest which arises from the play of emotions is more largely 
present in them than in any of their predecessors. 

Wells is the first Dtopist to insist upon the necessity of an 
entire planet for the modern Utopia. The earlier Utopists 
placed their ideal states nestling securely among rocks or lying 
in an ocean far from the march of the noisy, intruding, and 
blundering civilisation of the familiar world." 

More than any one in this age Wells has imagined the 
advent of a new order replacing the old, and has thought of 
many novel ways in which a transformation may be elfectcd, 
changing completely the socio-political aspect of the world.'* He 


1 James IlaiTington, The Oceana and Other Works, London. Printed for A. Miller 
oppo'ite to the Catherine Street in the Strand, 1747, p. 37. First published in 165(5. 

2 Lord pjrskinc in his Armata was, however, the first to appreciate the fact that 
the ideal state to-day requires a whole planet for its situation: sec “ A ]\todern Utopia,’* 
by H. G. Wells, p. 23. 

s This statement probably needs modification hocanse of the work of Marx, Engels 
and their followers, whose teaching has now been adopted as the political gospel of a great 
state. But. they were technical writers and important as their ideas aie, they have hardly 
any value as literature. In studying source books, the works of Marx and of otliers should 
be carefully treated but our scope prevents ns fiom making any but a bare reference to it. 

1 add this note at the suggestion of Prof. A. H. House. 
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has preoccupied himself with the question as to how the new 
order will make its appearance ; sanity, he repeatedly tells us, 
will be its most important characteristic.^ In “Men Like 
Gods,” the journalist Mr. Barnstaple is suddenly carried into 
Utopia in a two-seated motor car which he had taken out to 
enjoy a holiday in the trail of a limousine containing some great 
leaders of English politics, “lathe Days of the Comet ” the 
transforming influence comes from a vapour, poured into the 
earth from the upper air whose immediate result was to cause 
in everyone a slumber that lasted for a few hours only but its 
effect was almost magical. It made men see at once how the 
earth they lived in could be reorganised to ensure true happiness. 
In the “ Star-Begotten,” Wells imagines that “ a new sort of 
human being,” born under Martian influence, will take charge 
of the world and fashion it along Utopian lines.* In “ The 
World 8ct Free,” atomic bombs threaten mankind with extinc- 
tion and cause some leading spirits to assemble together in 
conference for the establishment of a world state, in which 
alone Wells sees the guarantee for a progressive civilisation. 
The idea has, however, been ridiculed by G. K. Chesterton. ' 
In “ The Food of the Gods,” the coming race is imagined by 
Wells as superhuman in stature, being forty feet in height, 
whose growth was the result of a food administered to them in 
their infancy. They had splendid schemes of reconstruction but 
were baffled at every step by the opposition of “ little men.” 
In a final conflict that followed lighter skirmishes, the future 
depended upon the issue which was not, however, recorded in 
the book as it closed on the eve of it. 

The object of the Wellsian Utopias as their author says in 
his autobiography is “ to define and arrange for myself and for 
a few other people who inhabit my world, the actual factor 
necessary to give a concrete working expression to a world-wide 


* A ModerD Utopia, p. 127 ; seu also Wells, " Htar-BegoUen,*’ p. 182. 

2 Slar'BeKt>tten, p. 136. 

3 See Sidney Dark, The Outline of H. G. Wells (Leonard Parsons, 1022), p. 60. 
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‘ open conspiracy ’ to rescue human society from the net of 
tradition in which it is entangled and to reconstruct it upon 
planetary lines.” * Wells has a profound disgust for the world 
of everyday ^ and a great faith in the future which, he is 
convinced, can remove every form of obstacle to human welfare. 
The Kippses found the world a meanly conceived one — they 
were looking for a house to hire but saw none which fitted in 
with their idea of comfort and convenience. The author tells us 
that although their requirement of a tenement seemed simple 
enough to satisfy, ” they were looking either for dreamland of 
1975, or thereabouts and it hadn’t come.” ' Wells, the Utopian 
idealist, is filled with anger against the world because it does 
not sec its foolishness in wanting the things that harm it and 
refusing those that will inevitably make for the true well-being 
of human society. Everybody ought to agree that all the houses 
should be provided with baths and that all should wash and be 
clean so that the contemptuous epithet of ‘ the great unwashed ’ 
may have no occasion to be applied yet as soon as the giant son 
of Cossar puts his hand to the task of reform in this direction and 
others, an outcry is raised and attempts were made to kill him 
and his superhuman collaborators as if they were the confirmed 
enemy of mankind. The defects of the world of which W'ells 
thinks particularly are its “ preventible disorder, preventible 
diseases and preventible pain” and “ harshness and stupid 
unpremeditated cruelties.” lie has repeatedly declared the neces- 
sity of a“ World Pax,” ’ regarding war as “ a horrible arrest of 
development ” " and conquest as a ” cruel blundering.” In his 
imagined society, the combative element will be entirely absent. 


1 H O. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography (Victor Gollancz, l‘.)34), Vol. I, p. (>4. 

2 H. G. Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. 347. 

2 H. G. Wells, Kipps (Macmillan, 1920), p. 353. 

4 J6fd.,p. 355. 

2 H. G. Wells, I?ood of the Gods (Macmillan, 1904), 217 f. 

5 H. G. Wells, Tn the Days of the Comet (Macmillan, 190G), p. 17. 

7 H. G. Wells, Star-Begotten, p. 173. 

8 H. G. Wells, William Clissold, Vol. Ill, p. 615. 
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Nor will it preserve ;iiiy of tlie {fovernioents of to-da}'. It will 
Jibolirih them along with the flags and armaments that back them. 
The object it will seek to fulfil will be constructive and far- 
sighted. “ The World republic will be lighting nothing but 
time and space and death.” ’ Perfectly organised, the Wellsian 
Utopia ” is like a well-oiled engine beside a scrap-heap.” " The 
comparison is of course with the world which the Ulopist seeks 
to transform. It will be different from this world in its superior 
delibcrateiKiss and a more widespread desire to attain a common 
goal by a willing co-operation among its citizens. 

fn one of his earliest fantasias in which he depicts a future 
state of the world far removed from our time, Wells envisages a 
biological mutation as a result of the wealth and security of the 
capitalist class, reducing them to the beautiful futility of the 
“ Eloi,” whose intellectual level is the same as that of a 
live-year old child to-day. The rapid accumulation of wealth 
places the rich above the need of any kind of labour, all work 
being done by the wage-earners who gradually form a permanent 
order in the society between whom and the rich people all 
social intercourse ceases, A process of differentiation appears in 
the course of time, and powers and faculties are gradually 
eliminated as there is no further use for them. The mutation 
appears fully in the ” year eight hundred and two thousand 
seven hundred and one, A.D.” " The present temporary 
difference between the capitalist and the labourer is the key to 
the whole thing. Wells refers to the closing of a considerable 
portion of the land in the interest of the rich which had taken 
place at the date the book was written (1805) as foreshadowing 
the isolation in which the two halves of the society — the rich and 
the poor — will permanently reside tending to their differentiation 
into two distinct species. Wells holds up the picture of the 
“ Eloi ” as a warning of the catastrophe that may overtake 

> ihid., p. oai. 

2 Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. 170. 

^ H. G. Wells, The Time Machine (Win. Ilcioemann), p. 40. 
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civilised life if normal activities are abandoned from an exces- 
sive love of ease and comfort. There is danger too in security 
because it atrophies by its continued presence those qualities 
which are required for strong, self-reliant natures. The 
“ Morlocks ” who were the wage-earners transformed by evolu- 
tion had undergone even a greater change from the necessity of 
working in dark, subterranean caves, and were a ghastly race 
with nocturnal habits who sheltered themselves from the sun’s 
rays by living in underground cells which they had excavated for 
their use. Wells asserts that there is a close connexion between 
intellectual vigour and a world of change, danger, and trouble. 
“ There is no intelligence where there is no change and no need 
of change. Only those animals partake of intelligence that have 
to meet a huge variety of needs and danger.” ’ 

Plato exercised a strong intluenee upon Wells as an Ptopian 
thinker. In his autobiography, he mentions Plato as a source 
of inspiration to which he had early responded. He refers to 
his ” Modern Utopia ” as ‘‘the most Platonic of my books.” ^ 
Morris, too, was under the influence of Plato in his ‘‘ News from 
Nowhere.” In fact, most works dealing with an ideal state 
go back to The Ttepublic and the Laws as their source books. 
The subject will be examined in some detail in the course of 
our investigation. 

Two enquiries may be made in our study of the utopias : 
Firstly, in what way are the creatures of the future different 
from us spiritually; and secondly, what is the type of 
material civilisation that they have evolved ? We shall not 
pause to consider their similarity with us. If mankind is to 
remain unchanged in the future, there does not seem to be any 
use in writing about the future. In that case, the present world 
should suffice for writers. 

Wells imagines that in a highly developed state men will 
not generally employ speech for communication with one another, 

> Thid., p. 130. 

2 H. O. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography, Vol. T, p. 178. 
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a kind of telepathy will take its place.^ Barnstaple in “Men 
like (rods’’ saw the Utopians communicate among themselves 
but they got “ the idea before it was clothed in words and uttered^ 
in sounds.’’ The Utopians explain to him that they “ think 
directly lo each other.’’ * In “ A Modern Utopia,’’ however, 
the dwellers are not psychically so advanced as to dispense with 
speech. They use it as freely as wc do but their language, to 
suit the requirements of a World State, has been composed 
out of a dozen separate languages within the framework of 
English. In “Men Like (rods,’’ the over-worked journalist 
notes with surprise the great clearness, directness and openness 
of the Utopian mind which had never known those “ fictions, 
concealments, ambiguities and ignorances as cripple the growing 
mind of the Earthling.’’ ^ Secrecy and furtiveness in public 
life, and the wariness, cunning and prevaricating tendencies in 
the relations between private persons which are so common 
today all drop out of life in the world after the subtle vapour let 
loose by the comet does its work of transformation. The power 
of thought and restraint increase wonderfully.” In his latest 
fantasia, Wells speaks of “ a new, simpler, clearer and powerful 
way of thinking ’’ as the di.stinguishing marks of the new s rt 
of mind which the cosmic ray was bringing into existence and 
in which he saw a mutation to which the future might owe the 
realisation of an ideal condition of happiness and wellbeing.® 

Weils has, however, much more to say about the increase 
of the amenities of life in the future. He is persuaded to think 

1 It is curious to Uv.te tliat a Tibetan explorer, Madame Alexandra David-Neel, has 
uctually seefi the use of telepathy among the Tjamas. This is wlsat she says : “ Telepathy is 
a branch of Tibetan secret loro nnd seems in the Land of Snows to play the part that wireless 
telegraphy has recently taken in the west. 

“ Kpgarding my own experience, I am certain that I did receive on several occasions 
telepathic messages from Lamas under whom I had practised mental or psychic training ’* 
(Magic and Mystery in Tibet, p. 235). 

2 Wells, Men like Gods (Cassell, 1923), p. 54. 

3 Ibid, ^ /6j(/..p. 83. 

5 Wells, In the Days of the Comet, p. 237. 

6 Wells, 8tar-Begotten, 
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that there has been a parallel growth of life on Mars and that 
the Martians are far ahead of the Earthlings in their knowledge 
of Science. In “ The War of the Worlds ” ' he imagines the 
Martians as invading the earth for the purpose of conquest in 
huge cylinders. By using heat ray and a. certain kind of gas 
they succeed in routing the earthly hosts wherever the latter 
oppose their progress. Buildings and all upstanding tilings 
crumple and crash down under their fearful heat ray, and their 
presence in the neighbourhood makes people wild with fear. 
The Martians who are entirely sexless are more masters of 
themselves than the Earthlings can he in their present imperfect 
state. We learn that they have advanced much more than we 
have done along the path of evolution. “ They have become 
practically brains, wearing dilTerent bodies according to their 
needs, just as men wear suit.-, of clothes, and take a bicycle 
in 'a hurry or an umbrella in the wet ” A somewhat parallel 
development is envisaged by Shaw in one of his plays where he 
assumes the possibility of a complete self-modification at will. 
A woman who has attained the age of 700 and whose death 
can he caused only by accident says that she had in the past 
made herself into all sorts of fantastic monsters. “ f walked 
upon a dozen legs : T worked with twenty hands and a hundred 
fingers : I looked to the four quarters of the compass with eight 
eyes out of four heads.” " The Martians could have made an 


^ The work his ])een cleverly p’lrclied by L. (Traves and E V. Lucas in “The War 
of the Wenuaes ” (Arrowainith, Bristol, 189S). Tlie heat r.iv of which Wells speaks 
appeals to hav3 been siig.-iCAtad by the ‘ Vril ’ in Lyltjn’s “ Coming Race.” It is a fire 
“ lodged in tlie hollow of a rod ” a !i<i can be wielded even by the hand of a child, shattering 
the strongest fortres? and clearing its burning way from the van to the rear of an embattled 
host. Lytton, I’he-Comiug Race, p. 35. 

2 H. a. Wells, The War of the Worlds, p. ‘214. 

3 The Complete Plays of Bernard Shaw, Back to Mcthiisdih, Part V, p 958 
(Constable & Co., 19‘31). But Shaw’s excursion into the field of evolution may have no other 
object tiian to make fun. Shaw seems to think it absurd tliat life should end just when 
people have becooie wise enough to live it worthily. Death coming at such a time negatives 
the effect of a foi ward movement wliich the tlieory of evolution assumes. But as there is 
clearly a need of a longer life, the evolutionary process by which the race is improved, 
will evolve individuals with the capacity to live it. See the Testament of Joad, by 

2 
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easy conquest of the earth hut this they failed to do as they had 
not reckoned with micro-organisms which soon infected them 
and shattered all their ambitions of a trans-plane tary empire. 

Wells thus requires for the happiness and harmony of the 
world a more scientific equipment for fighting the disease germs. 
Nearly all infectious and contagious diseases are got rid of by 
the Utopians in “ Men like Gods ” as a result of a campaign in 
which the disciplined population actively co-operate. The insect 
life, too, has there been deliberately reduced and along with it 
disappears everything that directly or indirectly owes its 
existence to it.* The picture of a world freed from infection 
of every kind has appealed to others besides Wells, and Inge in 


C. E, M. .Toad (Faber and Fabe»-, T.td., 1037), p. 315. Shaw ia the sjime play (Part II, 
The Gospal of The Brolli«»rs Birnahai) introducei ideas which he seotns to have borrowed 
from Hindu philosophy. M'ho passage is (jaolcd below with the original text in Simskrit 
which it recalls. ‘‘The Eternal life persists ; only It wears out Its bodies and minds and 
gets new oneH, like new clothes. You are only a new hat and frock on Eve.” The speaker 
is Tonrad Barnabas, a Profe^isor of Biology, an! the remark is addressed to Savvy whose obser- 
vation that ** the old people are the new pcofde reincarnated ” (complete plays, p is 
also a piece of orthodox Hindu philosophy. The Biologist in comparing bodies to clothss is 
evidently reproducing the ideas contained in the Bhagavadgita ; — 

“ Yasathsi Jirnauiyatha vihaya 
Navani grihnati naro’parani 
Tatha ^arirapi vili^ya jinjia- 
nyanyani saiuyati navani debi ” IT. 22. 

Tlie above passage may thus be rendered in English : — 

“ Just as a man dons new clothes having cast off 
worn out ones, so does a Being discard worn-out 
bodies and assume new ones in their place.” 

Shaw snggesta that overwhehningf niesitcric powers will distinguish the human beings 
in the remote future. He is apparently more interested in describing what the evolutionary 
process will lead to rather thin the things man will do by way of science and invention. 
Wells, on the other Iiand, ia c''iefl/ concerned in hi-t utopias with man's achievements by 
deliberate effort. Aldoiis Huxley shows that this effort can be carried to an unwise length 
and be merely reduced to the attainment of an ideal of a complete and universal uni- 
formity. His ” Brave New World ” seems to be a warniug tha^ “ the unlimited invasion of 
life ” by science in which Wells seeathe guarantee of man’s increasing welfare may only give 
rise to a dead level of uniformity divorced from true sanityi beauty, and any real human 
worth. 

1 Wells, Men like Gods. pp. 84-85. 
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his “ Rustic Moralist ” tolls us that 500 or L,000 years later, tlie 
world have very little of it through a systematic attempt at its 
elimination. He believes that the League of Nations, freed 
from its duty of preventing war, will interest itself in questions 
of public health and will succeed in destroying micro-organisms 
which now take such a huge toll of human life.’ 

Travel and Freedom of Movement 

The freedom of movement is deliberately placed under 
restraint in More’s “ Utopia ” where licences are needed for 
travel in which the date of return is to be specified. A man 
has to furnish himself with letters of the prince and licence as 
a preparation for travel and has other formalities to satisfy 
before the necessary permission is granted.'^ in “ The New 
Atlantis ” too travidiing does not seem to be easy, and it has a 
deep-seated prejudice against all strangers. The “ Atlanteans ' ’ 
allow the voyagers to put ashore and offer them hospitality but 
they are not at all well-disposed to visitors from abroad. They 
themselves tell their guests that the solitary situation of their 
island (Beusalem) in the South seas, the laws of secrecy they 
observe and their “ rare admission of strangers ” " serve them 
as an affective screen against the world outside of which, 
however, they take good care to keep themselves informed. In 
Harrington’s “ Oceana ” travel on “ business, delight or further 
improvement of his Education ” is allowed to a person “ upon 
a p.iss obtain’d from the Censors in Parlament, putting a con- 
venient limit to the time and recommending him to the Em- 
bassadors by whom he shall be assisted.”^ In Lytton’s “Coming 
Race ’ ’ travelling is unrestricted within certain limits. Nobody 
is allowed to visit the upper surface of the earth, leaving the 

1 W. R. Tnge, A iluatic Moralist (Putnam, LonJon, 1937), p. 249. 

^ Sir Thomas More, Utopia, p. 93. 

3 The Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral, etc., of Francis Lord Verulara, Viscount St. 
Alihans (Methuen, 1905), p. 153 

1 Harrington, Oceana and Other Works, p. 173. 
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subterranean region where the utopian civilisation lias developed 
since the CJreat Flood of Noah’s time. Our visitor who tells 
the story is called “ Tigh ” or “a small barbarian.” ' Distrust 
of strangers is conspicuous in Butler’s “ Erewhon.” The visitor 
there travels a long journey for the most part of which he was 
blindfolded. “A bandage was put upon my eyes every morning, 
and was only removed at night when I reached the inn at which 
we were to pass the night.” ^ The world in the past did not 
favour travel, and the imperfect knowledge of the different 
countries made the governments jealous of admitting strangers 
in their midst but the situation has become wholly changed 
to-day, and it is necessary that all restrictions should be with- 
drawn from the individual’s liberty of movement. Wells has 
repeatedly urged the point and has declared that the World 
State will offer the facility in an unlimited degree and will 
allow anyone to settle anywhere or stay as long as he likes. 
The utmost freedom of going to and fro is essential to the 
Utopia. Wells imagines, and he tells us that to the modern- 
minded man no other advantage will seem acceptable as a substi- 
tute for this freedom." In the State of the future to which he 
looks forward, there will be a widespread practice of travelling 
round the world before love and family make one settle doAvu. 
In the “ Star-Begotton ” he returns to the question of free- 
dom of movement and rules that there should be no restriction 
whatever placed upon man who “ will be free to go anywhere 
he pleases and exercise the rights and duties of a citizen where- 
ever he goes.” ' Obstacles there will be to the freedom of move- 
ment but they will arise only from steep mountains and turbid 
streams and from ‘‘ the vagaries of cliuiate.” Food comfort 
and dignity are matters which will cause no worry to anyone 
because they will be provided everywhere in Wells’ Cosmopolis. 


^ Lord Lylton, TIib (’oining Race, ctG. (World ClaHsira), p. 107. 

2 Sarausl Bntler, Erewhon (Fengnin Books), p. 77. 

3 Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. 41. 

4 We’ls, Siar- Begotten, p. 173. 
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Private Property 

Plato in his “ Republic ” imagines an absolute community 
of goods. Private property of any kind is not tolerated “ unless 
there be the greatest necessity for it,” ' and necessaries will be 
“ such as temperate and brave warriours may require.” * Plato 
upholds even a community of husbands and wives : “ That these 
women (i. e., those selected to be guardians) must all be common 
to all these men (i. e., those selected to be guardians), and that 
their children likewise he common ; that neither the parent 
know his own children, nor the children their parent.” '* 
Plato’s views profoundly influenced subsequent Utopists like 
More, Campanella and others, who saw in property the source 
of the greatest evil to communities, although they did not 
always introduce in their Utopias the unrestricted flexibility in 
tfie relations between men and women which the Greek philoso- 
pher assumes in “ The Republic.” in More’s Utopia, “ there 
is nothinge within the liouses that is private or anie mans 
owne.”* More holds that a just government is incompatible 
with private possession ; “ where possessions he private, where 
money beareth all the stroke it is harde and almost impossible 
that there the wealc publique maye justeleye be governed, and 
prosperously floryshe.”® Harrington’s “Oceana” does not 
oppose private property which there usually takes the shape of 
landed estates, but it places a check upon its indefinite accumula- 
tion by laying down that an individual’s interest in landed 
property is never to exceed a revenue of two thousand pounds 
a year.** Among “The Coming Race” of Lytton there is no 
poverty although private property exists. In “ News from 

^ The Republic of Plato, translated by H. Spens Everyman, Bk. Ill, p. 107. 

2 Ihid. 

» Ibid., Bk. V, p. 154. 

4 Sir Thomas More, Utopia (Cambridge, 10012), p. 74 ; see also The RepiilJie, Bk. ITT, 
p. 107. 

5 Sir Thomas More, Utopia, p. 01. 

® Harringto.', The Thirteenth Order, 'J'he Oceana, p. 10i2. 
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Nowhere ” private property does not exist — it may he 
classified as the “ free store type of Utopia ” where 
one has only to stroll into the market-place where things 
are accessible to all and take what one needs. ^ No payment 
is made for service rendered and coins which performed ex- 
changes are regarded merely as museum specimens. Those of 
the nineteenth century are viewed with particular disapproval 
as they fail to come up to the Utopian standard of excellence. 
As for the reward of work, it is the reward of creation. “The 
wages which Clod gets, as peo[)le might have said time agone.” ^ 
Work is pleasurable either from its own interesting nature or 
because it has grown into a pleasurable habit. The subtitle for 
Morris’s “ News from Nowhere ’’ is “ An epoch of rest.’’ It 
does indeed offer an escape from the unresting competition of the 
Victorian world in which the vast inequalities of possession led 
to great hardship in the lower ranks of society and to an extreme 
form of luxury and display in the upper. Morris abolishes 
private property, for his own experience showed him its baneful 
effect upon the individual’s character, and its removal seemed 
to him to be a guarantee of a universal cheerfulness in the 
society. In bis Utopia old and young alike have smiling 
countenances. The accumulation of property is permitted 
in Butler’s “ Erewhon ’’ but the crimes to w'hich it gives 
rise do not come within the province of the courts but are left 
to a set of people called “ straighteners ’ ’ who practise like 
doctors in our world. These men are trained in the soulcraft 
and would be more appropriately compared with the clergy, and 
have no connexion with the medical science, the need of which 
constitutes a grave offence imuisbablc under the law.®* In 
“ Men like flods ’’ the new society found properly in all but very 
personal things to be an intolerable nuisance. '* The author tells 

1 William Morris, News from Nowhere (Longmans GrcMi, 1924), 39 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 106. 

3 Samuel Buller, Erewhon, p. 72. 

4 Wells, Men like Gods, p. 69. 
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that wage slavery had been abolished fifteen hundred years ago. ^ 
SidiKjy Dark says, “ Wells is as insistent as Chesterton and 
Delloc that the instinct of man demands that he shall possess 
property of a real and personal sort, even though he may not be 
able to own land or shares in railways and factories. His modi- 
fied Socialism is the antithesis of Communism.” ® Wells will 
not give up the use of money in his Utopia like Morris and 
others, viewing it as a source of evil, for he holds that properly 
used it is a good thing in life and becomes harmful only “ when by 
bad laws and bad economic organisation it is more easily attained 
by bad men than good.” ^ Civilised human life will require it 
at every step, and its growth, complicated as it is, is as natural 
as the bones in a man’s wrist. “ I do not see how one can 
imagine anything at all worthy of being called a civilisation 
without it.” ‘ Wells will thus let private property continue its 
career but with certain important modifications. All natural 
sources of force like coal, water, etc,, will be permanently con- 
trolled by the local authorities under his World State and no 
private person will be permitted to exploit them to his advantage. 

The Use of Machinery 

Wells sees in the increasing introduction of machinery the 
promise of man’s victorious emancipation from the necessity 
of physical labour. ® Such a possibility he regards as entirely 
beneficial. In “The Time Machine ” (1895) he was a dark 
prophet and gave a warning about the danger of absolute security 
and of continued inactivity. But it was not by the use of 
machinery that the state of things had there ari.scn. The attitude 
towards machinery in “ A Modern Utopia ” does not appear to 

1 JM., p. 134. 

2 Sidney Dnrk, The Outline of H. O. Wells, p. lt>5. 

8 Welle, A Modern Utopia, p. 149. 

4 /6/V/,p. 79. 

5 Cabet in his “ Voyatje en Tcari© ** is the first to see in noachinery the promise of 
man’s escape from all arduous labours. See “ A Modern Utopia,” p. 101. 
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1)0 in conflict with the pessimistic tendency of the earlier work 
where he anticipated a mutation because he saw about him the 
sign by wbioli race deterioration generally showed it'^elf. The 
“ Eloi ” and the “ Morlocks ” in “ The Time Machine ” did not 
sink below the level of humanity through an increasing use of 
machinery but because society split itself into two unnatural 
halves, each choosing or being compelled, to live in the midst of 
artificial conditions the result of which was gradually to elimi- 
nate from their character all capacities for progress to a higher 
level of excellence, and dragged them down evermore to some- 
thing sub-human, futile, and in the case of the “ Morlocks,” 
ghastly. 'There is no hint of machinery in Plato. Morris who 
is an apt disciple of the ( I reek philosopher in this matter does 
not introduce machinery in his Utopia for which he chooses a 
medieval setting. He mentions mechanical barges which are 
little better than toys, and machine printing about which we, 
however, learn that it is ” beginning to die out along with the 
waning of the plague of book-m iking.” ^ Wells’s attitude, as 
already suggested, is the reverse of that of Morris — one looks 
forward and the other backward. For Wells ” There appears no 
limit to the invasion of life by the machine.” * He suggests the 
different kinds of mechanical devices that will find a place in the 
advanced community he imagines with such thoroughness and 
perspicuity. We hear of pneumatic despatches, •' of noiseless 
aeroplanes, ‘ of heat ray, of moving roadway ® and of do^^ens of 
other contrivances used for swift locomotion and for comfort and 
convenience. 

^ Morris, News from Nowliere, p. 21. Morris and Butler are both anti-Machinists. 
Tlieir attitude is to be related to some important movements in tbe early part of the 
centuiy. Of these Luddism is an impoilant cNample. Woikinen who bitterly complained 
of the machine destroyed some factories. In 381^, eighteen workmen died on the gallows at 
York for having destroyed machinery (Henry Brougham, Life and Times, IT, pp. 76-77). 

2 Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. 182. 

3 Wells, Wlien the Sleeper Wakes, p. 214. 

^ Wells, Men like Gods, p. 32. 

5 Wells, The War of the Worlds. 

® Wells, When the Sleeper Wakes, p. 46. 
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The tendency to view tlie luiicliinc’s ascendancy in civilised 
life with alarm manifested itself in the Victorian era, and the 
two most important pictures of Utopia, “ News from Nowhere,” 
and “ Ercwhon ” produced during this age, avoid making any 
use of the machine to facilitate communication and increase 
the amenities of life. Tn “ The Coming Race ” of Lytton 
(1H7()), there is no prejudice against machinery whose advance 
has been even greater than in Europe of Lytton’s time.’ 
The visitor to “ Erewhon ” is imprisoned for having been 
found in possession of a watch, and was conducted to a 
museum where machinery of all sorts, representing even the 
lalest inventions in the west, wore kept on vi(nv. Thei’o were 
fragments of steam engine, all broken and rusted, cylinders, 
pistons, lly-wheels, and railway carriages, in fact all the appli- 
ances in use in Europe at the time could be seen in the museum 
of specimens. Mechanical knowledge four hundred years ago 
had reached in blrewhon a stage of development greater even than 
the Victorian world had attained. The rate of its progress 
was not, however, regarded as a favourable sign by a learned 
professor in Erewhon who wrote the Book of Machine to show 
that the machine would rule in the future, and that man’s rela- 
tion to it would be a subordinate one. 'I'hcre is evidently an 
implied satire on Darwinism in the detailed exposition of the 
theory he advances. The professor predicted that humanity 
would ultimately vanish and its place usurped by the machine : 
“ Machines were ultimately destined to supplant the race of man, 
and to become instinct with a vitality as different from, and 


^ The Lud iilc jictivity w,i3 spicadini' so rapidly in the beginning of tlie ninoieputh 
century that the intere.sts of the c.ipdalist dais weic severely hit by it, and iii March, 1H12, 
Parliament enacted a. law hy wliidi the death penalty was fixed for those who took part in 
the destruction of machinery. Lord Byron Iiad opposed the Bill during its passage through 
the Upper House in the belief that Luddism was a ino\einent for freedom. SeCt Beers — History 
of British Socialism 'G. Bell and Sons), Vol. I., pp. 131 f. Lord Lytton evidently did not 
share his sentiments on the subject and hence we sere his conception of utopia dilTering on an 
important particular from that of Morris or Butler. 

3 
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superior to, that of animals, as animals to vegetable life.” ^ 
This dark prophecy was at the bottom of a struggle between those 
who favoured the machine and those who were against it at the 
end of which the anti-machinists carried the day, destroying all 
machinery and prohibiting its further use in the future. The 
Book of the Machines is reproduced in Chapters XXIII-XXV of 
Erewhon, and although a satire, it succeeds in showing with a cer- 
tain amount of plausibility the manner in which the mechanical is 
steadily replacing the human : “Are there not probably more men 
engagedintending machinery than in tending men? Do not 
machines eat as it were by mannery ? Are w'e not ourselves 
creating our successors in the supremacy of the earth ? daily 
adding to the beauty and delicacy of their organisation, daily 
giving them greater skill and su})plying more and more of that 
self-regulating, self-acting power which will be better than any 
intelligence ? ” ’ The future of the machine, absurdly conceived 
as autonomous and supreme, has caused anxiety to people in more 
recent times who saw in the increasing imporlance of the mecha- 
nical force for man a just reason for alarm regarding his destiny. 
(Charlie (!haplin has introduced the subject as the theme of his 
“ Modern Times ” where machinery appears as both awful and 
absurd, (-haplin conveys a sense of bewilderment at the indes- 
cribable complications to which it is steadily giving rise and 
suggests how little comfort man really owes to it. 

E. M. Forster in his story “ The Machine Stops” seems to 
borrow the idea from “ Erewhon ” which the learned professor 
elaborates in his “ Book of the Machines.” All things in that 
future world are regulated with reference to what is good for the 
Machine. Kuno, a character in the story, is a rebel and it is to 
him and to a few like-rninded persons tiiat the realisation comes 

1 Samuel Butlor, Erewhon (Penguin Books), p. 80. Tn Shaw’s “ Back to 
Methasolali ” (complete plays, p 020) we are told “ that .i general massacre of men of science 
took pM'ie m twenty fi:st century of pseudo-cjiristiaii era, when all their laboratories were 
deuioiitihed, and all their apparatus destroyed.** 

2 Butler, Erewhon, p. 201. 
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with a great force that tlic human species is dying and that tlje 
only thing that really lives is the Machine : “ We created the 
Machine to do our will, but we cannot make it do our will 
now... We only exist as the blood corpuscles that course through 
its arteries, and if it could work without us, it would let us 
die.” ‘ The Machine is worshipped as divine except by a small 
minority of rebels, and its devotees humbly acknowledge their grati- 
tude to it for clothing, feeding and housing them and for letting 
them 8i)eak to one another through its medium and the gratitude 
culminates in a devotion which is religious in all but the name 
when they see it as omnipotent and eternal and bless it, cowed 
by the sense of their own insignificance in its presence. It is 
worshipped but not as a unity. To conceive it as a whole and 
offer it homage in its entirety seems to baffle human intelligence. 
Thus “ One believer would chiefly be impressed by the blue optic 
plates, through which he saw other believers; another by the 
mending apparatus which the sinful Kiino had compared to 
worms; another by the lifts, another by the Book. And each 
would pray to this or that, and ask it to intercede for him with 
the Machine as a whole.” ^ 

The Book of the Machine, which contains a sufficient 
number of pages to make even a hundred thousand stout volumes 
gives directions on all conceivable subjects. A specimen 
for which the page number quoted is 422, 327, 483, will indicate 
the deliberate manner in which all natural impulses are sought to 
be suppressed : “ * Parents’ duties of,’ said the Book of the 
Machine, ‘ cease at the moment of birth.’ ” '' But the universal 
do min ion of the Machine which was the result of the efficiency 
with which it was served began gradually to weaken through the 
decreasing intelligence of human beings who served it. Speciali- 
sation was carried so far that no one knew anything beyond the 


I E. M. Forster, The Eternal Moment and Oilier SloricB (Snlovvic-k & Jackson, I.td., 
1928), p. 37. 

« Ibid..?. 47. 

» ibid., p. 18. 
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immediate field of his work and there was in the world none who 
understood the Machine as a whole. Those men with compre- 
hensive minds who understood the Macliiiie with all its infinite 
complications had all perished. Hvimanity loved ease and com- 
fort too much to expend any energy toi' which there was no 
immediate occasion. Hence when the Machine began to stop, 
the crash came with an unexpectedness that was not at all fore- 
seen, involving in that chaos a universal ruin and destruction. 
Kuno who looked forward to a future of direct contact with 
human beings in a natural setting die with the others but is 
happy to think that the Machine has at last collapsed.' 

Science in Forster’s story has made a stujiendous progress. 
Even the night’s duration can he a little prolonged by its appli- 
cation — an achievement, how(wcr, that has practically no value 
in terms of human happiness. An attempt is even made, although 
without success, to neutralise the earth's diurnal revolution, and 
racing aeroplanes try to “ keep pace w’iththe sun,” even to out- 
stride it. It is evidently a tinu' when science lias reached tlui 
apex of its achievement that it breaks down, perhaps to begin a 
new circle. The author does not sec in the progress of science a 
guarantee of humaji wcllare, and like Erewhon’s professor, he 
regards it as ominous for the future of mankind. 

We have seen what has been thought of machinery progress- 
ively replacing human labour from two points of view, and we 
shall have again occasion to examine the attitude of a contempo- 
rary author regarding the invasion of our life by Science. 

Religion 

Various forms of religious belief and practice have been 
thought of in connexion w'ilh the imaginary communities. Plato 
did not suggest deliberately any modification of the (rreek Pan- 
theon but objected to gods being depicted in talcs as speaking lies. 


» COff. 
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or deceiving any one or visiting earth, disguised as tnavellers.' 
Such representations of gods arc blasphemous and accordingly 
undesirable in his llepublic, where he wanted only the best influ- 
ences to prevail, moulding the charactei' of its citizens. Plato 
identifies (iod with Justice and (loudness, raising in this way 
the conception of the divine without any attempt at conscious 
innovation." In More’s “ Utopia ” (Iod is worshipped as 
virtue and power. There are other beliefs too professed by the 
less enlightened part of the community ; “ Put the rnostc and 

wysest parte... belevc that there is a certaync godlie powrc un- 
knowen, everlastinge, incomprehensible, inexplicable, farre above 
the capacitie and rctchc of man’s wiltc, dispersed throughoute all 
the worlde, not in bigiics, but in virtue and powre. Him they 
call the father of al.” “ In r)acon’s “ New Atlantis,” the 
Utopians were Christians.' Centuries ago they were converted 
by means of a miracle. 

In “ Ere whon ” the traveller does not notice any sign of 
the religious feeling. In this matter Erewlion was a prototype 
of the author’s own island coimtry. Uutler coins a phrase to 
describe the religious institution of his Utopia by which he 
satirizes the religious practices in the contemporary England. 
“ Musical Bank ” is the name of Erewhon’s religious houses — 
the word “Bank” implies a comparison between the earthly 
currency and the heavenly and the author remarking upon the 
former’s greater effectiveness, criticises the rising materialism of 
his age. The Victoriaji England still had its Sunday Churches 
where people went often with considerable regularity but when 
the book was written disruptive forces where busy even in the 
sphere of religion and it required Butler’s jnophetic gift to 
anticipate what changes were coming and his insight to 
realise that the church had entered on a period of decay. The 

^ The Republic of Plato (Everyman) Rk. 11, 65 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 63. 

3 Sir Thomas IMore, Utopia, pp. 143‘41. 

^ So albo in Harrington’s “ Oceana.” In Lytton’s “ Coming Race ” the people worship 
“the one creator and sustaincr of the universe ” (p. 68.). 
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Musical J3anks are the symbols of respectability, where people 
went, avoiding ostentation but carrying some token visibly in 
their bands “ so that those who met them should see whither 
they were going.”' The building where the Musical Bank is 
housed is one that easily appeals to the imagination and by the 
sight of which the visitor is charmed and melted. But those 
who frequent these Banks are women only. Yet the whole city 
is said to be behind them. The formalities there are so mecha- 
nical that no one seems to care for them very much although 
they are observed. The currency of the world tells within 
these holy precincts also — for “ a sinstcr-looking person in a 
black gown ” who is irritated by the visitor’s curiosity becomes 
complaisant directly some money is given him — the Musical 
Bank’s currency, which meant no doidit an expression of repent- 
ance, produces not the slightest effect upo]i him and it is then 
that he offers (he other currency. The Musical Banks, we learn, 
paid no dividend ” but divided their profits by way of bonus on 
the original share once in every thirty thousand years.” There 
is satire in every detail of this account. The church’s refusal 
to recognise its increasingly weakening hold upon the enlightened 
part of the comtnunity and the sophisms with \vhich it seeks to 
prove its pOA^er and greatness are also very effectively satirized. 
Lawyers, doctors, statesmen, men of science, painters and the 
like who fail to show due deference to these sacred mansions 
are “ just those who are most likely to be misled by their own 
fancied accomplishments.” An attempt is made by an Ere- 
whonian to establish the fact that in old age when the body loses 
its strength the intellect works more freely. For the Musical 
Bank’s clientele included old men and it was thus necessary to 
show that in the A\diole community, their intellectual powers 
were the greatest. Butler refers to the fact that the clergy’s 
presence is unwholesome for our integrity, for one then almost 


^ Butler, Erewhon, p. 124. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. This of course alludes to the Day of Judgement. 
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unconsciously drifts into assuming liypocritically the absolute 
supremacy of spiritual values (the currency of the Musical 
Banks)/ Butler points out the unfortunate lot of those who 
are forced to enter the clerical life in which they do and say 
things in which they have no faith having thus to live a life-long 
lie. The author then throws aside the pretence of describing an 
imaginary community and criticises a defect present in all the 
religions : “ their priests try to make us believe that they know 
more about the unseen world than those whose eyes are still 
blinded by the seen, can ever know — forgcttijig that while to 
deny the existence of an unseen kingdom is had, to pretend that 
we know more about it than its l)are existence is no better.” ^ 
Butler looks forward lo a change which he believes is not far off 
when the religious life will he more in harmony with both the heads 
and hearts of the people. The general attitude to the Musical 
Bifnks represented by '.)0 per cent, of the city’s population is not 
other than contemptuous. 

Thus Butler does not olfer a picture of any excellence in 
spiritual matters that can worthily be pursued in this world hut 
takes the system in his own country for a close analysis in which 
he shows how fast the Church is decaying allliough it docs not 
cease in its folly to make the claims which were once legitimate 
because their validity was not then questioned. 

In “ News from Nowhere,” the religious question does not 
seem to Interest any one — the abundance of life’s enjoyment 
is there lo keep one busy and make one forget all those 
doubts and fears which take possession of one in less happy 
periods. 

Wells in his “Modern Utopia” bases the religions life 
of the people upon a repudiation of the doctrine of original sin. 
The Utopian belief is the very opposite of the Christian — for 
it regards man as essentially good. “ Efow can you think of 
him as bad ? He is religious ; religion is as natural to him as 

1 Ibid., p.l3X 

2 Ibid.,p.Vib. 
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lust and anger, iess intense, indeed, but coming with a wide- 
sweeping inevitaldencss as peace after all tumults and noises.’* ^ 
Wells bolds that with religious belief and procedure the modern 
State will i)!ive no concern — they will be bdt to the individual to 
decide according to his ])ersonal inclination." 

Inge thiidts that tiu' Utopian clergy, generally supporting 
itself by some see.ular calling as schoolmaster or doctor, will 
render lu'lp to thos(> who arc in trouble about their souls as the 
main i)art of its business and this it will do after due training 
in the psychology of religion.'’ 

The Ulopiai* religion, as conceived in our day, thus tends 
to shed itself ol all dogmatic ]ireconccption about the omnipo- 
tent and tries to be of teal help to men and women without 
using the Ohristian machinery of sin and atonement. 


Marriage and (diildren 

We may now pass on to a consideration of the means by 
which the Utopias seek to perpetuate themselves by a constant 
renewal of their population. In other words, what arc the kinds 
of marriage contracttv.l in them and what types of children do 
they wish to bring into the world and the steps, if any, that they 
take to ensure their birth. 

We have already referred to Plato’s attitude to the question 
of marriage and the theory of group marriage he sugg(;stcd in 
“ The Eepublic.” Those women who have the required order 
of ability to assume the reponsiblilics of (luardian will dwell 
with the men who are likewise trained to be guardians, there 
being a sort of gioup marriage among them. Campanella also 
upheld a community of husbands and wives in his “ City of the 


1 Wolls, A Mofk-rn Utopia, p. 288. The religfion of “ Modem Utopia ” appears to be 
a form of modified Pelngitinisin. 

2 191. 

3 Williatr Raloh Inge, A Rustic Moralist (Putnam), p. 248. 
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Sun.”' He was one of the earliest thinkers to be interested 
in eugenics and laid down rules by which a healthy progeny 
could be secured. Campanella (1.568-1639), it may be remem- 
bered, was a priest of the Dominican order and an Italian by 
birth. 

In More’s “ Utopia ” marriage once entered into is dissolved 
only by death — and under special circumstances, like adultery 
and intolerable waywardness.- He was not an advanced thinker 
on this subject and accepted the institution which regulated the 
relations between the sexes in his own country as suitable for 
his Utopia. He does not recommend any special step as a 
guarantee for the birth of children who will grow up to be strong 
and intelligent and capable trustees of the future. In “The 
New Atlantis” care is taken before marriage to see if the 
partners are in sound physical condition : “ they have near 
every town a couple of pools (which they call Adam and Eve’s 
pools), where, it is permitted to one of the friends of the man, 
and another of the friend of the woman, to sec them severally 
naked.” ‘ Although the inspection of the body alone is not 
enough, for it does not give any proof of the qualities of will 
and energy on which a citizen’s worth very largely depends, the 
precaution suggested shows that Bacon was alive to the problem 
and had, at any rate, thought it important that the physique of 
the parents should be free from any taint so that the health 
of the progeny might not be adversely affected by heredity. 


^ It i» mteresting to note that a group marriage of ovt*r 200 people was organised by 
John Humphrey Noyes at Oneida Creek. The experiment known as the Onedia Community 
of New York State (184H-1870) was successful during the founder’s lifetime. After the death 
of Noyes the children who grew up to he much more individualistic broke up the community. 
The details of the inCeresting experiment have not been fully recorded but sonic information 
about It may be obtained from the wiitings of its organiser, especially bn “Histoiy of 
American Socialisms” as well as from Moiria llillquirt’s “History of Sicialism in 
the United States.” 

2 Sir Thomas More, Uiopia, p. 123. 

^ The Ei^says Civil and Moial & The Ne.v Atlantis of Francis Lord Verulam (Methuen, 
1906), p. 167 ; Campanella also provides foi the inspection of the body as one of the 
rules he lays down for securing healthy children. 

4 
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In Lytton’s “ Coming Race ” marriage Jasts only for three years 
at the end of which a divorce is allowed on application either by 
the husband or the wife. But if there is no divorce the husband 
can marry a second wife after ten years of married life when the 
first wife retires if she pleases. “The marriage state now seems 
singularly hap])y and serene among the astonishing people.”* 
Sex relations in Morris’s “ News from Nowhere” are not subject 
to State interference. They are entirely left to the individual. 
Clara, for example, lived happily with Dick for two years and 
then left him thinking that she was in love with another man. 
She soon saw her mistake and returned to Dick to the rejoicing 
of ail their friends. She had two cliildren but they made no 
difficulty in the path of their mother’s freedom,^ Although eugenics 
are thus left to take care of themselves a happy luck seems to 
conspire to fill up Morris’s Utopia with a happy, healthy and 
charming population whose gay and care-free life is the object 
of the author’s repeated admiration. Samuel Butler in his 
“ Erewhon ” shows the Erewhonians as more particular ; we 
are told that “ they have an extreme dislike to marrying into 
what they consider unhealthy families.” '’ 

Wells, a scientist by education, makes the practical applica- 
tion of eugenics a fundamental basis for his Utopia. In his 
“Men like Gods,” children are born of healthy parents and their 
mothers conceive them deliberately and after due preparation. 
The atmosphere in wdjich they grow up is carefully adapted to 
their requirements. Marriage, however, is not compulsory if 
two people choose to live together. Irregular as such unions arc 
from the orthodox point of view, they arc perfectly consistent 
with the ideas of honour and self-respect in that society where 
marriage is thought an inconvenient bondage. They keep 
together if any work in which they are mutually interested 
brings them into each other’s contact, turning them into lovers. 

^ Lord r ytton, The Coming Ra e, p 95. 

2 Morrisy News from Nowhere, pp. 64-65. 

3 Samuel Butler, Brewhon, p 90, 
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Sucli a life is regarded as the Dormal thing in their society.’ 
Monogamy has sometimes been thought a limiting circumstance 
in a man’s iife but the social conscience has revolted against 
polygamy as unjust to the woman. In another romance. Wells 
makes it the object of approving comments by a lady who refers 
to a charming woman as “ one of the subsidiary wives of the 
Anglican Bishop of Loudon ” whom she admires because he bad 
the courage to defy the prevailing fashion of clerical monogamy 
about which she remarks that it is “ neither a natural nor an 
expedient condition of things. Why should the natural develop- 
ment of the affections be dwarfed and restricted because a man 
is a priest 

In “ A Modern Utopia ” Wells lays down the minimum 
age of marriage for males as 27 and that of women as 21. 

The Utopian marriage, according to Wells, would be free 
frpm religious formalities, and divorce would be granted lor deser- 
tion, drunkennes, any serious crime and for childlessness. The 
mother owes it as a duty to her child to supervise its nursing 
and teaching even when she delegates its care to somii one. 8uch 
supervision. Wells insists, is essential to its welfare.'’ 

Wells has imagined the possibility of reproduction of human 
life in the manner in which the plants reproduce themselves. In 
“ The W'^ar of the Worlds ” he describes a race boi u on the planet 
Mars who are superior to man in their knowledge and intelli- 
gence and arc without sex. Between the human beings and the 
Martians, the difference is not, however, one of kind but of 
degree. “ We men... are just in the beginning of the evolution 
that the Martians have worked out.” ’ In the course of the war 
between the invading Martians and the Earthlings, a Martian 
” was really born upon the earth. ..and it was found attached 

’ Weill, Men like Gods. 

2 Wolls, When the Sleeper Wakes, p. 188 

^ Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. l‘.)0 ft’. 

^ Wells, The War of the Worlds (William Heineinann, Kirst, PjdiiioD, JH9H), p. 


214 . 
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to its parent, partially budded off just as young lily bulbs 
bud olT.”> 

Dean Inge would require certilicates of mental and bodily 
fitness before j)eople are allowed to marry to prevent unhealthy or 
otherwise, defective babies being born. Husbands and wives 
would be graded on the strength of an intelligence test and a physi- 
cal test at the school and the university and from family histories 
which would be registered, “ an AI husband or wife is as much 
sought after as wealth and titles are now.”" In W. H. Hudson’s 
“ Crystal Age ” the principle of the beehive is followed as the 
basis of social existence. In every liouse the Crystallites have a 
house-mother who like the queen bee specialises in mother-hood. 
Her duty is to carry on the family, and the Crystallites in recog- 
nition of her valuable work in the interest of the society, honour 
lier lik(i a v<>ritable goddess. Her voice is clothed with the autho- 
ilty of law. A year before she lays down her duties of the house- 
mother, she is allowed access to the sacred books of the house, all 
knowledge whereof is denied lo the rest of the hive. She has 
thus two important functions to fulfil as mother of the race and 
the custodian of its spiritual heritage. The house-mother alone 
is permitted sexual experience. I’or all the others sex is to be 
atrophied by a life-long self-restraint. The Crystallites can be in 
love hut the love is to be kept free from the taint of sex. 
Wherever there is a violence of passion either from excess of love 
or grief, the remedy prescribed is death.® 

Wells thinks that the development of science will make it 
possible to control the population with such complete success that 
undesirable types may freely be eliminated. “ If woman is too 
much for us, we’ll reduce her to a minority, and if we do not 
like any type of men and women, we’ll have no more of it. 
These old bodies, these old animal limitations, all this earthly in- 
heritance of gross inevitabilities falls from the spirit of man like 

1 Ihid.t pp. 

® W. H. Tnyr, A Jtirniic Moralist, p. 246. 

3 VV. H. Hudson, A Crystal Age. 
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the shrivelled cocoou from an image. He has repeatedly assert- 
ed the significance of birth control in the new phase of life that 
the World State will inaugurate." For him the dream of a pro- 
gressive humanity is intimately bound rip with an effective con- 
trol of the birth rate and of the sex and character of those born. 
In E. M. Forster’s story “The Machine Stops’’ a Committee 
which exists to carry out the will of the Machine, decides upon 
the type of men and women it sees fit to continue. When the re- 
bellions Kiino wished to be a fathci- and requested the Committee 
to grant him the permission, it refused to do so because “He 
Avas not a type that the Machine desired to hand on.’’" The 
story, satire though it is, does not neglect to give its due import- 
ance to a scientific control of the population, although the 
control here exercised is not intended to improve the race but to 
secure in it those qualities which may lu' useful for continuing 
tl>e Machine’s supremacy. 

There will be a number of people everywhere who are born 
deformed in spite of all the care taken to bring into the wo)‘ld 
only such childi'en as can advance its culture and civilisation 
when they grow up in the midst of healthy surroundings. Wells 
proposes to get rid of them by killing them ' as was the custom 
in Sparta where all unhealthy children were exposed on the hills 
where they perished. 


Laio ami Justice 

Plato’s Republic originates in a discussion on justice. It is 
left to the care of the guardians in the Republic and the Noctur- 
nal Synod in the Laws. The education prescribed for the guar- 
dians which combined philosophy and practical sense in just 

^ Even Plato saw the need of deliberately controlling the growth of population ; “ tliey 
(the citizens of the PepublirO will live pleasantly together, begetting rhildren not beyond 
their substance, guarding against poverty and war.*’ Pepublic, Bk. IT, p. 54. 

2 Wells, Clissold, Vol ITT, p. G93. 

3 E. M. ForsUr, The Eiernal Moment and Other Stories, p. 29. 

* Well**, A Modern Utopia, p 145. 
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proportions, would no doubt serve to create efticient administra- 
tors of Justice, enabling them to rise above those gusts of passion 
that pervert true judgement. Justice at I'lrst defined as “ the ad- 
vantage of the more powerful,”' leads to an inquiry into its 
nature and conditions in the course of which the original defini- 
tion is abandoned as false and the question is then thoroughly 
investigated with reference to tlic individual and tlie State. Plato 
regards it as a mark of an ill and liase education to have the 
necessity to resort to the courts for the verdict of a ” sleepy 
judge.” ® It would be much better and handsome, he says, for 
individuals so to regulate their lives that it might not be neces- 
sary for them to take matters to a court of law. What he says 
more than two thousand years ago still remains true but now as 
then people fight and quarrel and have to appeal to a court to 
compose their differences and come to some settlement about 
which dispute is not permissible. 

More in his “Utopia” advocated an enlightened criminal 
justice. Theft which was the result of poverty could be removed 
from society not by sending the offender to the gallows 
as was customary in his age but by providing him with the 
means of existence. There is, however, no need of stealing 
in the community which More describes because all things aie 
held in common there by the Utopians." In “ Mews from 
Nowhere” also, property not being private, there is no crime 
in that society of which it is the cause. But human nature 
still breaks out into acts of violence under the influence of 
passion. Scuffles may sometimes take a serious turn and 
homicide may result. “But what then ? Shall we the neigh- 
bours make it worse still ? Shall we think so poorly of each 
other as to suppose that the slain man calls on us to avenge 
him, when we know that if be bad been maimed, he would, 
when in cold blood and able to weigh all the circumstances, 


^ The Kqmblic, Bk. T, ]>. 16. 
2 /M,Bk. ni.p. 93. 

2 More, ntopia, p. 59. 
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have forgiven his maimer ?” ' We learn from the story that 
violence is generally caused by jealousy — for in that well-ordered 
society few things exist besides this that can provoke any kind 
of violence, drawing men away from their pursuit of innocent 
pleasure or health-giving activity so that they may shed blood 
from some murderous desire. It is therefore apparent that 
courts are not called upon to interfere with the liberty in which 
the people live. In “Erewhon ” the situation is entirely different 
and the order of the day seems to be a kind of moral topsy- 
turvydom. Mr. Nosnibor there embezzles a large sum of money 
but the matter does not come withiii the sphere of the courts 
and is referred to the “Straighteners” who attend to him, 
proscribing for him a systematic flogging for a certain period 
of time. Yet it is surprising to learn that in public opinion 
“no man in the country stands higher.’’'^ Forgery, arson, 
robliery and violence as well as other criminal acts are regarded 
merely as “ (its of immorality ” deserving of sympathy on all 
hands, and are treated carefully at a hospital at public expense. 
Where people are rich they do not care to be a charge on public 
revenue by accepting charity but arrange for their treatment 
at home, sending round word to their friends that they arc 
“ suffering from a severe fit of immorality.” ® While such 
misdemeanours pass w'ithout setting the legal machinery in 
motion and are regarded indulgently by the public, there are 
other circumstances, generally beyond human control about which an 
attitude of great severity is maintained by the courts. Curiously 
enough, illness of any sort is viewed by the Erewhonians as 
criminal, and even such a slight affection as an attack of cold 
is liable to be punished by imprisonment for a consiilerable 
time.* A bereaved husband is penalised for his excessive 
irttachment. When the charge is framed against him, he 

* MorriB, Nows from Nowhere, pp. 95.90. 

* Samoel Butter, Brewhon, p. 76. 

9 Ihid, p. 85. 

< /M.,p. 72. 
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pleads guilty to it. The sentence passed on him by the 
Magistrate reqiiires him to choose between three months’ 
hard labour and the payment of 25% of the Insurance money 
which has come to him on his wife’s death. Another trial 
no less interesting as indication of the Erewhonian attitude 
is the punishment of a boy just arrived at man’s estate. The 
charge against him is that he let himself be swindled out of 
a large property by his guardian who is also one of his nearest 
relations during his minority. The punishment is that he 
should apologise to his guardian and receive twelve strokes of 
a cat o’-ninc-tails.‘ Although the Erewhonian system of justice 
is perverse from the beginning to the end, the community is 
marked by its respect for law and order.- The suggestion 
may be ventured that in offering this picture of perverse ethical 
standards, Butler may have wished to show that no absolute 
values exist in the field and that even highly developed intelli- 
gences can invent things which may appear absurd and 
unacceptable to us. The Erewhonions are thus a good illustra- 
tion of the relativity of values and if Butler wrote deliberately 
to make this point, he must have anticipated some of the 
interesting developments of science in the generation that 
follow^ed his own age. 

Wells repudiates the eye-for-an-eye basis of justice in his 
Utopia which will have the strength that begets mercy. Vin- 
dictive justice will not have any place in his World State where 
capital punishment will disappear and torture of criminals 

will also cease. “ Even for murder Utopia will not kill.”'* 

In Hudson’s “ Crystal Age ” the house-father who is a sort 
of patriarch rules the hou.sehold, dispensing justiee according 
to uiage.' Dean Inge proposes reformatories instead of prisons 

1 Ihid.f pp. 07-98. 

2 Ibid.,p.lOS. 

3 We Is, A Modera Utopia, p. 115. 

* W. H Hudson, A Cry Htal Age ; see also Lewis Momford, The Story of the Utopias 
Harrapp), p. 174. 
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for criminals in liis utopia but in cases of incorrigibly anti- 
social persons, a painless dcnlb is prescribed which will be 
privately executed and will not bring the families concerned 
into disgrace/ 


Form and Machinery of Gonernment 

Of the types of government proposed for the ideal States, 
some of the more interesting ones may briefly be noticed. The 
Cruardinns in Plato’s Republic ” were to take charge of the 
government and their business was not to secure the happiness 
of some favoured class but to promote the welfare of the whole 
community. They had to undergo a long training to fit them- 
selves for their great task of regulating the affairs of a city 
which was to be “ wise, and brave and temperate and just.” - 
The rules laid down for tbe Guardians require that they are 
not to handle gold and silver because of their corrupting influence. 
The possession of any private means of their own will degrade 
them to stewards and farmers and they will become ” hateful 
lords instead of allies to the other citizens, hating and being 
hated, plotting and being plotted against, they shall pass the 
whole of their life, much oftencr, and more afraid of the enemies 
from within than from without, they and the rest of the stale 
hastening speedily to destruction.” “ Plato thus summarises 
the qualities needed in one worthy to be a Guardian who, to 
quote his words, “ shall be a philosopher, and spirited, and 
swift and strong in his disposition.” ‘ Plato is fully aware that 
from “ war arise the greatest mischiefs to states, both private 
and public,” ” but there is nothing to show that he envisages 
a community which has ceased to make wars. Harrington’s 
“Oceana” is a republican state where if a man wastes his 

^ W. 11. Tngc, A Rustic Moralist, j). 247. 

2 Plato’s Republic, Bk. IV. 178. 

^ IbifL, Bk. in, p. 107. 

4 Ibid., Bk. TI, p. 59. 

•'» fbid.f p 
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patrimony through prodigality, lie is completely shut out from 
Magistracy, Office and from the exercise of suffrage.' In Lylton’s 
Coming Race ’ ’ the idea of a benevolent autocracy is supported 
even by democratic writers if there is a guarantee for its 
continuance or against the abuse of powers, accorded to it. In 
actual practice, a single, supreme magistrate is elected for life 
and we learn that there is nolhing to induce any members of the 
uiiipian 'Ociety to covet the cares of office. In the “News from 
Non liere" .he government is democratic, and all questions are 
settled by a majority of votes, although the minority can delay 
proceedings by their opposition. Ihit that is never done, for 
in this Utopia “ we are very well off as to politics, — because 
we have none.” In “ Erewhon the form of government is 
obviously monarchical although the author does not mention 
whether it is of the absolute or the limited kind. 

G. K. Chesterton in his “ Napoleon of Nottiug Hill ” 
offers an extremely whimsical picture of London “ eighty years 
after the present date.” ' The city remains physically exactly as 
it was at the date the book was written (1004), but a great change 
appears in the system of government. Eor we learn that the 
soldiers and Police have practically vanished, and those few 
who still exist can never exercise an effective discipline upon 
the population — for if the people wish, they can easily sweep 
them away. But they never dream of doing such a thing for 
they no longer believe in revolution. In Chesterton’s picture 
of the city, democracy is dead, its place being taken by 
despotism, although not a hereditary one. Some one in the 
official class was made king but nobody cared how nor was 
there any interest in the personality of the king who was 
“ merely an universal secretary.” Hereditary monarchy was 
abolished as there was a chance that diseases might be handed 
from the parent to the son if the dynastic system was continued. 

1 James Harrington, The Oceana and Other Works, p. 64. 

2 Morris, News from Nowhere, p. 99. 

3 G. K- Chesterton, Napoleon of Netting Hill ( Jolin Lane, 1921), p. 20. 
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Chesterton does not seem to notice any difference between here- 
ditary and alphabetical monarchies, establishing the former’s 
superiority. He holds that the thing which is indispensable is 
that there should be a system. But it is crazy and wild to 
believe that any system can be perfect. Chesterton does not see 
in hereditary monarchy the promise of a good strain being con- 
tinued with increasing excellence and assigns to luck a stupendous 
role, viewing it as the only true explanation of whatever worth 
may be noticed in individuals and societies. He is in this res- 
pect entirely opposed to Wells and the scientific attitude. ^ 
Barker in “The Najwleon of Notting Hill’’ who is evidently 
his mouthpiece, rejects all that science has discovered in his 
emphatic assertion that luck alone presides over a successful 
hereditary monarchy as over an “alphabetical’’ one in which the 
kingship goes to the man w'hose name comes first in the alpha- 
betrcal order. Then he asks : “ Can you find a deep philoso- 

phical meaning in the difference between the Stuarts and the 
Hanoverians ? Believe me, I will undertake to find a deep philo- 
sophical meaning in the contrast between the tragedy of A’s and 
the solid success of the B’s.’’ " There is a very picturesque 
battle as a result of intensely local patriotism in which Wayne, 
the [)ure fanatic and the true hero of the story, carries off the 
day. The militant passion of tlu; Middle Ages comes alive in 
the pages of this work with all the bright and colojful equipages 
of those bygone days. Halberds and swords clash in battle but 
the fusillade of cannon is not heard (’ven once — for the cannon 
lacks the glamour of romance which the simpler aims possess. 

Hilaire Belloc in “ Mr. Petre’’ is a satirist who p ays the 
role of prophet because it is thus that he can be a critic of his 
own times, affecting an aloofness which will, to some extent at 
least, disguise his real intention. The date at which his story 
begins is April, 1953, when an English gentleman, suffering 
from a temporary less of memory, assumes the name of an 

* For Chesterton’s views on heredity, etc., see his ‘‘Eugenics and Other Evils” (192*2i. 

2 The Napoleon of Kobting Hill, p. 45. 



American multi-millionaire at the first suggestion and in complete 
ignorance of what it signifies, and is at once raised to be a demi- 
god in the financial world. He makes a fabulous fortune by 
just consenting to buy certain shares. As soon as the rumour 
circulates in the market that the great Paul K. Petre is buying 
those shares, their price shoots up like a rocket. Women in 
Mr. Petre’s time fill important positions in the government and 
one of them is at the helm of affairs, being the Prime Minister.^ 
His next novel “ Put Soft — We are Observed ” dips into a com- 
paratively distant future, beginning as it does in the year 1979 
wlien we see women making politics their vocation. The mis- 
taken identity of an American, Pichard Mallard, is the motif of 
this novel. He is believed to be a diplomatist with authority to 
negotiate the monopoly of an extremely valuable commodity, and 
is pursued by an army of sleuths wdiose methods and appearances 
are a source of uproarious humour. They are appointed by the 
Pritish Government and by financial magnates to watch his 
movements and report. We learn that for a whole life time 
there had been no war in the wwld where the Parliaments of the 
great Powers had long ago settled down into two sober parties, 
Communist on the right and Anarchist on the left, preserving 
between them the continuity of the tradition of Representative 
Government. There was a third party — the Anuihilationists — 
who were everywhere but being in a minority they were power- 
less to do anything.^ 


Organisation of Cosmopolis 

Wells regards the organisation of all mankind into Cosmo- 
polis not as a Utopian dream, as sonietlnng that may be viewed 
merely as a fantastic possibility, but “as the necessary, the only 
possible continuation of human history.’’ ^ He has considered 

^ Hilaire Belloc*, Mr. Petro (Arrowsrnitli, 1926), p. 00. 

2 Hilaire Belloc*, But Soft — We arci OOservod (Arrowsmith, 1928), p. 57. 

3 Wells, The World of William Chssold, Vol. Ill, p. 613. 
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at great length the manner in which the state of the future can 
be organised. In “A Modern Utopia” the problem is fully 
examined and a scheme of government olfered. Wells gives 
proof of his practical sense in disavowing any intention to present 
a perfect society in the shape of his Utopia and he tells tis that 
its superiority to the present world will consist in an enormous 
reduction of “friction, conflict, and waste ” ^ which will not, 
however, disappear entirely from his World State. 

The deliberate creation of a new class of rulers in the form 
of the ‘Samurai’ is the basis of his (Hopia. The Samurai are 
the twin brothers of Plato’s Guardians. One can volunteer to be 
a Samurai after tlie age of 25 hut one must ho intelligent, 
healthy and efficient to deserve the distinction. All the work 
of directing, controlling, guiding and ruling will be done by the 
Samurai who will act as head teachers, principals, barristers, 
enlployers of labour, law-makers, magistiatcs, in fact all the 
leadership of the community will rest entirely with this class. 
Wells’ political economy not being the same as that of Plato, 
there is a noticeable dilferencc l)etween the Samurai and the 
Guardians in certain matters. The Samurai unlike the Guar- 
dian will have private property and a knowledge of some 
profession will be deemed es.sential to his equipment. Otherwise 
in the strict regard for temperate habits and in prescribing a 
regimen of food for them Wells makes them purely Platonic 
creatures. The Samurai will not be permitted to take any 
alcoholic drink or even to smoke tobacco. He cannot play 
games in public nor watch them being played.® 

For keeping their powers fresh and their strength undiver- 
ted, Wells proposes in his “Modern Utopia” a practice which is 
specially to distinguish the ruling class or the Samurai. For 
seven consecutive days at least in the year every member of this 
class, man as well as woman, must go alone to some wild and 
solitary places aud there stay without contact with any other 


^ Wells, A Modern Utopia, p, i254. 

2 p. 260. 
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human being ; books, money, paper, pen, or maps — nothing will 
be permitted, not even weapons for self-defence except provisions, 
and a rug or a sleeping sack during this period set apart for the 
renewal of tJje body and the spirit under the influence of absolute 
loneliness. The road along which the journey to solitude is to 
be made must be no beaten ways lined with houses but “ the 
bare, quiet places of the globe — the regions set apart from 
them.” ^ 

The practice of withdrawing to solitude enjoined upon the 
Samurai is the only element in his nature that connects him 
with Japanese culture which supplied Wells with a name for the 
ruling class in his Utopia. The Japanese people are in the 
habit of going into solitude so that they may learn to concentrate 
their minds. Although the practice has no doubt been derived 
from Buddhism where various foi rns of meditation have been 
brought under a system by a close application of psychological 
rules, the populaiity of the juactice to-day is not because of its 
religious origin but because of the fact that it affords a real help 
in mental training of which the importance has been lecognised 
even by business men not to speak of those interested in the 
learned professions where a disciplined mind has a much greater 
advantage? 

In ” The Sha])e of Things to Come” Wells has discussed 
the stages by which the World Eepublie is establi.shed, how a 
rational basis is at last found for the world’s socio-economic and 
political life, guaranteeing a full and happy existence to all. The 
change comes in the course of 160 years only. 

The various departments of the World State and the man- 
ner in which they will function, as suggested by Wells, will 
appear from the following passage : 

“ There will be a supreme court determining not Inter- 
national Law, but World Law. There will be a growing code 
of World Law. 

1 /bid., p. 291. 

* Sir Charles Elioti Japanese Hiiddhism {EdA\ard Ainold & Co., 1935), pp. 330 ff 
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“There will be a World Currency. 

“There will be a ministry of posts, transport, and com- 
munication generally. 

“There will be a ministry of trade in staple products and 
for the conservation and development of the natural resources of 
the earth. 

“There will be a ministry of social and labour condition. 

“There will a ministry of world health. 

“There will be a ministry, the most important ministry of 
all, watching and supplementing national educational works and 
taking up the care and stimulation of backward communities. 

“And instead of a War Oflicci and Naval and Military 
Departments, there will be a Peace Ministry, sttidying the belli- 
gerent possibilities of every new invention, watching for armed 
disturbance everywhere, and having eompk'tc control of every 
armed force that remains in the world.’’ ' 

The organisation of the World State, Wells tells us, would 
not come as a matter of course. It would not be the work of 
chance and anarchy but would come as a result of co-ordinated 
effort and community of design.^ It would [aohably appear at 
theendof a disastrous war such as Wells imagines taking place in 
1959 when the atomic bombs destroyed most of World’s big cities 
along with the trade and industry by which civilised life was 
supported. At such a time what is needed is one clear persua- 
sion as regards the task one has to face, and even an ordinary 
man can change the aspect of the w'orld w’hen he possesses this 
persuasion. We see in this story of the future world a French- 
man, Lebnac, who brings together a conference at Brissago where 
93 of the world’s great leaders including kings and emperors, 
statesmen, politicians and financial potentates meet to deliberate 
about the step to be taken to establish the World State for saving 
humanity from utter extinction. It is interesting to note that 


^ H. G. Wells, The Salvaging of Civilisation, see also li. T. Hopkins, H. G. Wells — 
Personality, Charatcer, Topography (Cecil Palmer, London), pp, 11-18. 

2 Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. 130, 
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among the assembled men, Wells includes “ a great Bengali 
leader.” ' Tlie Cojifcrence becomes the nucleus of the World 
Republic to wbicb some opposition is still offered by one or two 
small states but they are swiftly brought under control. 

Education 

Plato in discussing the question of education foi his 
Republic refers to the theory wbicb bad already been known to 
the Greeks, namely, that it meant “exercise for the body, and 
music for the mind,” “ music being understood in the sense of 
discourses wbicb Plato goes on to divide into two kinds, true and 
false (fables), lie points out the negative as well as the positive 
aspects of education — what young learners should be taught and 
what they should not be taught, specially with reference to Gods, 
daemons and heroes and a future state after this life. The edu- 
cational programme is to be subordinated to an ult('rior motive, 
that of producing citizens who will hold opinions tending to the 
good of tlu' epublic. Ho next discusses the forms of the dis- 
courses by wbicb the young are to be taught — they include 
simple narration, imitation as welt as a combination of the two. 
Tie gives music, a very important place in bis scheme of edu- 
cation as “ measure and harmony enter in the strongest manner 
into the inward part of the smd, and most powerfully affect it.” •' 
He regards it as the source of true relinement although 
there are harmonies (c.g., Ionic and Lydian) which he considers 
unsuitable being by their nature “effeminate and gossiping.” '* 
In the New' Atlantis, Salomon’s House is the centre of the intel- 
lectual life of the whole community, carrying out experiments on 
an extensive scale. This “house or college... is the very eye of 
this kingdom.” '' Its dedicated task is the study of the works 

1 H. G Wells, ^rhe World Set Free, p. 159. 

2 The Republic of Plato, BK. II, p. 69 

3 The Republic of Plato, BK TIT, p. 88. 

4 Ihid, p. 85. 

5 The Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral and the New Atlantis of Francis Lord Veru 
lam (Methuen, 190 5), p. 164 
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and creatures of God and has attached to it to aid its investi- 
f(ation great lakes both salt and fresh, p<Trks and inclosurea, 
brewing houses, bake houses, disponsaides, furnaces of many 
different kinds, “perspective houses,” in addition to which 
beasts and birds enhance the riches of the College. Nor does this 
exhaust the list, for Salomon’s House has besides engine houses, 
mathematical houses, and “ liouses of deceits of the senses.” It 
employs twelve men called the “merchants of liglit” whose duty 
is to sail into foreign countries for obtaining information about 
them. Three men are engaged by it to collect the experiments 
in the meclianical arts, and another batch of three men tabulate 
all the discoveries made in the past. Thus the centre of Bensa- 
lem’s intellectual life is a vast organisation wliich seeks to dis- 
seminate correct information on all subjects by a careful investi- 
gation and hence the education of the community gives proof of 
a tendency to develop character l>y mastering the seciets of 
Nature. 

Morris takes the word “education ” at lirstin a purely non- 
intellectual sense to suggest that even for children its sphere can 
be enlarged indefinitely. He will not have only young people as 
learners. The old may join Ibcir ranks, too. We are told that 
children learn, whether they go through a system of teaching or 
not, mentioning the following as the subjects in which they 
attain excellence : swimming, riding ponies, cooking, mowing, 
and doing odd jobs at oarpentcring. The list seems to be a 
vindication of manual labour towards which the attitude of the 
wealthy and the educated is generally one of conscious superiority 
and does not show what mental di'^cipline is provided for yonng 
people to fit them for their places in life. Morris’s Utopians do 
not however, neglect their iiitelloctiial and spiritual develop- 
ment. For we are soon told that l)y four years’ time the child 
picks up a knowledge of reading not because any pressure is ap- 
plied but from simple curiosity. It learns a number of different 
languages — French, German, English or Welsh or Irish ; here too 
the desire to make the necessary effort comes from a tendency to 
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imitate its parents to whom these languages are familiar. There 
is also a classical side to education, for most children learn either 
(Ireek or Latin as additional to their equipment in the modern 
languages. The popularity of history suffers from the prejudice 
that people care about it “ mostly in periods of turmoil and strife 
and confusion and mathematics too is not in request 
although one or two people may occasionally be found taking an 
interest in it. No serious study is done until the fifteenth year 
is attained before which time children mostly occupy themselves 
with story books. Early bookishness is not enco\iraged but if it 
appears in any one, no attempt is made to dissuade him. By 
the time the young learner irrows up to be twenty years of age, 
the enthusiasm for books becomes usually very much diminished 
from an interest in genuinely amusing work like “house-building 
and street-paving, and gardening, etc.” * The key to the 
whole system seems to be complete freedom and initiative — 
an ideal which will take long to be accomplished. 

The Erewhonian system of education is a satire on the 
classical bias in the English system of Butler’s time with its 
tendency to exalt the merely theoretical “ when their own 
civilisation presented problems by the hundred which cried aloud 
for solution and would have paid the solver handsomely.” ^ 
“ Hypolhetics ” is the most important thing taught at the 
Colleges of Unreason in Erewhon — the subject has been thus 
defined ; “ To imagine a set of utterly strange and impossible 

contingencies, and require the youths to give intelligent answers 
to the questions that arise therefrom, is reckoned the fittest 
conceivable way of preparing them for the actual conduct of their 
affairs in after life.” ^ Students spend some of the best years of 
their lives trying to learn the hypothetical language by which 
Butler means no doubt the classical languages. Tt is a distin- 

^ Morrifl, News from Nowhere, p, 34. 

2 J6fd.,p. 3*>, 

3 Butler, Erewhon, p. 178. 

* Ibid,, 177, 
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guishing mark of a scholar and a gentleman to be able freely to 
translate their own poetry into the hypothetical language. 
Inconsistency and Evasion which are important subjects of 
study at these Colleges are left to the care of a professor who is a 
specialist in them. We are told that sometimes so much 
proficiency is attained by the learners that “ there is hardly any 
inconsistency so glaring but they soon learn to defend it, or 
injunction so clear that they cannot find some pretext for 
disregarding it.” ‘ This is probably meant to be an attack on 
the sophism and chicanery practised by lawyers in carrying their 
points. The Erewhonian teachers make a systematic attempt to 
suppress any kind of originality, for they hold that it is not their 
business to help students to think for themselves.^ They think 
that a man should aim at being like his neighbours in his 
thoughts and ideas, “ for Heaven help him if he thinks good 
what they count bad.” Cxcnius is tolerated as a necessary evil 
and uniformity enforced with considerable severity*. Vagueness 
is looked upon as an excellence and a certain professor is said 
to have “plucked one poor fellow for want of sufficient vagueness 
in his saving clauses.”® 

It is needless to go into further detail for presenting a 
comiilete picture of the educational life among th» Erewho- 
nians, for it is a deliberate satire upon the English system of 
Butler’s time, as already mentioned, with exaggerations either 
of the curricula or the results obtained by imposing upon young 
learners a variety of subjects which serve neither to form the 
character nor to stimulate the mind yet their popularity is 
not impaired, for they are a passport to social distinc- 
tion. 

The Wellsian Utopia has for its support schools and 
teachers “ who are all that schools and teachers can be.”' The 

j Ibid., 178. 

* Ibid., 180. 

’ Ibid., p. IHl ; 

* Wells, Men like Gods, p. 74. 
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child there has a free outlet for the expression of all its natural 
gifts which are carefully developed under a system that stimu- 
lates all healthy impulses by giving them full pla}. It is 
brought up in a congenial atmosphere where it learns easily to 
draw, write and speak. In its social relations it is kind and civil 
because it always meets with kindness and civility in others. 
The growth of imagination in the child is a subject of special 
solicitude. The history of the world becomes one of its earliest 
interests and it learns how man is moving out of the narrow shell 
of animal egotism in which he was once enclosed, struggling 
“ towards an empire over being that is still but faintly apprehend- 
ed through dense veils of ignorance.*’ ^ Its desires lose their 
grossness as an effect of various influences coming from poetry, 
example and the love of those about it. It imbibes a scientific 
passion and learns to direct its strength against disorder, having 
no greater personal ambition to actuate it than “an honourable 
share in the common achievement.’’^ Wells tells us that it is 
under the influence of wholesome education that his Utopians 
discard parliament, politics, private wealth and business com- 
petition and outgrow the need of police and prison. What is 
more, there are among them no lunatics, no defectives nor 
cripples.'' For them education is their government. In “When 
Bleeper Wakes ’’ we are introduced to a world some two 
hundred years hence where science has made a bewildering 
progress. There is no central power directing the world’s 
affairs except a selfish council of twelve who are, however, soon 
overthrown. The educational system has not there been fully 
evolved. The mechanism is there but life has not been breathed 
into it. There are lecturing phonographs almost everywhere 
but 500 of them operating in London discourse simultaneously 
on the “ influence exercised l)y Plato and Swift on the love 
affairs of Shelley, Hazlitt, and Burns.’’" The grouping of the 

1 Ihul.,13. 

* Ihul. 

3 Wells, tlie Sleeper Wake^, p. 18^^. 
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names and the disregard shown lo chronology in the order 
in which they have been arranged, seem to reveal a satirical 
purpose in the author. The subject on which 500 phonographs 
get busy is certainly an absurd one. The students are required 
at the end of the lecture to write an essay on the same subject 
and their papers are marked and a list is hung up in conspi- 
cuous places where their names are set down in order of merit. 
The description judged in its entirety seems to be a veritable 
satire on a purely literary education. 

Wells is emphatic in his assertion that education should 
not be for a privileged class but should be for all. lie holds 
that no government can attain true excellence in the absence of 
an enlightened citizenship. In “ The World Set Pree ” w'e see 
the government iudilTerent to the religious practices in various 
parts of the world. But it introduces universal education so as 
to accustom people to a wider conception of life and the world, 
which has emerged as a result of a most destructive warfare. It 
is after this fearful catastrophe that rapid strides are taken to 
establish the World State. When this mighty task is accom- 
plished, it is laid down that schools wherever they may be situ- 
ated will have to teach “ the histoi y of the war and the 
consequences of the last war as a propaganda against 
militarism. 

In his Utopia Wells organises research in such a way that 
every new result obtained by investigation and experiment in 
any part of the world will he immediately recorded in the 
encyclopaedic index which will he brought up to date every 
week by the help of aeroplanes attached to the Besearch 
Department. 

Wells mentions 2020 A D. as the year when the new order 
will become an accomplished fact, when the world’s entire 
educational life will become state-managed.^ To London he 
assigns a role of vast significance — she keeps her traditional 

1 H. G. Wells, The Woil.l Set Free, p 2.16. 

2 H. (3. Wells, Tho SliaptJ of Things to Corue (Hutchinson, 1937), p. 386. 
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pre-eminence amonf? the cities of the world as the social and 
intellectual exchange of Utopia, with a University where a 
thousand professors will direct tens of thousands of advanced 
students whose studies will be facilitated by stupendous libraries 
and mighty museums.' Literature, Philosophy, and Science 
will thrive equally well in this stimulating atmosphere where 
every opportunity will exist for study and i-esearch. 


Aldotis Huxley As UtopisL 

No reference has so far been made to Aldous Huxley’s 
“ Brave New World ” which begins in the year A.P. G3‘2, P. 
standing for Ford whose book, “ My Life and Work,” is the 
Bible of the Bravo New World w'ith its planetary motto : 
“ Community, Identity and Stability — the principle of mass 
production is at last applied to biology. Everything has been 
standardised including human qualities so that the class 
labels. Alphas, Bitas, (iammas and Epsilons, refer to distinct 
groups within which the proportion of intelligence, bodily 
strength, etc., is unvarying. Human beings are now laboratory 
products. A factory is ‘ staffed with the products of a single 
bokanorskified egg,”® Men and 'achine have attained their 
earthly perfection by their complete identity: Ninety-six identi- 
cal twins w'orking ninety-six identical machines !® Here seems 
to be a fulfilment of that ideal of uniformity and efficiency 


* H. Gr, Wells, A Modem Utopia, p. ‘207. 

* Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (f hatto and Windus, 1932), p. 6. In Shaw's 
*' Back to Methuselah " we are told that in 31,920 A.D. human beings not only burst out 
of egg shells but when their time is ripe, they shout lor deliverance. They have ti e intelli- 
gence ef one twenty years’ old in our world and aptak and argue in the fashion of a youth 
of that age, Back to Methuselah, Complete Plays, 942 f. 

3 Huxley, Brave New World, p. 6. B M. Forster too imagines a world where 
people were almost exactly alike " (Eternal Moment and Other Stories, p 20) Imt ibis 
was not through moulding their forms by some meciianical process but through the necessity 
of their having to adapt themselves to a life w'hete all interests were subordinated to the 
service of the Machine. 
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which is the triumph of civilisation. Love between two people, 
if more than flirtation is seriously condemned. People do not 
read Shakespeare any longer, for the world the great Elizabethan 
d(>picts is entirely different from the Brave New World, satirized 
by a phrase out of Shakespeare himself — for although em- 
phatically new it is anything but brave and splendid. Tragedies 
are meaningless among a people who have never known insta- 
bility, who are happy because they get what they want 
and never want what they can't get. Besides this, they have 
no parents, no wives, no children, in fact nothing to make 
them feel intensely, “ they’re so conditioned that they practi- 
cally can’t help behaving as they ought to behave.” ^ Human 
beings are all conditioned creatures and their reaction to any 
circumstance can always be accurately predicted. They have 
no religion except a bottle of soma, defined as Christianity 
without tears.”* There is no habit of reading in ” Brave New 
World.” If any one needs distraction, he gets it at the “feel- 
ies.” Feelytono News has become a regulur feature of society’s 
amusements. This is how one is advertised, all in big capitals : 
Three Aveeks in a Helicopter An All-super-singing, synthetic — ■ 
Talking coloured, stereoscopic P’eely. With synchronized scent- 
organ accompaniment.”* Among the expressions considered 
outrageously obscene in this strange world of the future is the 
word, “ mother ” at which even the girl with scores of lovers 
with whom she is prepared to go any length will turn scarlet 
with shame. 

Huxley is a dark prophet who secs in the progress of 
mechanical discovery a growing tendency in man to achieve 
uniformity and to pioduce with the skill of Prometheus creatures 
who are no better than human automata, responding to every 


> Ibid., pp. 269-«). 

2 p. 280 Ilia just poaible that Huxley has taken the word * soma * from the 
language of the Vedic Hindu for whom it was a kind of ritualistic drink and was probably 
a variety of wine. 

3 /bid., p. 197. 
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sensation in a cci’tain anticipated manner. The education in 
this world is a matter of “ conditioning ” which begins imme- 
diately after birth and continues till the ])ossibilily of a wilful 
variation from an accepted code of action and behaviour is 
completely eliminated. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Huxley here assumes the role of a satirist and in this form of 
literary activity it is (piite legitimate to exaggerate even though 
the pigmy may begin to move with the strides of a giant. 

Ford whose name is frequently used in the work as a hono- 
rific title for persons of exalted rank, being substituted for 
“ Lord,” is probably no other than Higmund Freud, the great 
founder of the psycho-analytic science, or better still, some 
descendant of his who carries the torch even much farther. But 
Huxley does not mention Ford for expressing his admiration for 
any one. The position accorded to Ford in the Brave New World 
is proof, if proof is needed, of its infatuation with mechanical 
theories and its utter subjection to them. 


Conclusion 

Short as the above survey is, it is hoiked that the basic facts 
about Utopias and visions of the future world which we come 
across in English Literature, particularly those presented in the 
garb of fiction in recent years (1900-1933), have been touched 
upon more or less systematically. The Utopists sometimes 
appear absurd, sometimes plausible ami now and then quite 
prophetic. The absurdity arises sometimes from an excessive 
interest in biology and the sciences in general. But there is no 
doubt that although the Utopists may often be dreamers of 
dreams yet they are “ movers and shakers of the world,” too. 
For as Auatole France says : ” without the Utopias of other 
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I\aTiatics bnv’^e the-ir rlrefUiis, wheivwiih fcliey weave 
A paradise for a sect; the savage too 
From forth the loftic'.st fashion of his sleep 
(lucsses at heaven, 

says Koats, and so all men arc (lr(‘amers. JUit 

pity these have not 

Tra(ied u})on vclliini or wild Indian leaf 
The shadows of melodious utterance. 

They dream all tludr lives but cannot tell tlieir dreams, and live 
bare of laurels ’ and die, and are forgotten : 

h'or Poesy alone can tell her dreams, 

With the fine spell of words alone can save 
Imagination from the sable chain 
And dumb enchantment. 

So all men are potential poets, in so far as they are, all of them, 
dreamers. Only tliose of tlieir number have the benefit of the 
name who can tell their dreams. But this capacity for telling 
one’s dreams is no heaven-sent attribute. Two circumstances, 
and they are very ordinary ones, will make a man tell his dreams, 
will make him a poet. They are a sound knowledge of his mother 
tongue, and the experience of love : 

Since every nuin whose soul is not a clod 
Hath visions, and would speak, if Im had loved, 

And been well nurtured in his mother tongue. 
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Love, as Keats thought it, was the first condition of a man’s be- 
coming a poet. The thought is familiar to us Bengalees, for 
Eabindranath in his poem ‘ Vaisnava Kabita ’ contends that 
though these beautiful lyrics have the divine love of Sri Eadha and 
Sri Krishna as their theme they derive all their colour from human 
passion. Nay, not colour alone, but the inspiration itself is sup- 
plied by the same mundane source : 

cn I 

These wreaths of love-songs are woven in the union of men and 
women. Some offer them to Him and some to the beloved.” 

But Eabindranath later has corrected himself in more than 
one place, e.g., in Naivedya (44) 

JJtsrl «rcil »IC? ^ STtRl ; 

*»tw •rtf ^ Oil I 

All that a poet sings in his songs, 

Though people put different interpretations on them, 

They ultimately point at you, my God. 

and in ” Ebar Pirao More ” omi ) 

'StUft ^ ’Itsj 

w?itvs c»c»t wn I 

For Him the Poet makes million ditties 
And sends them across the countries. 

But there is no need for this correction. Keats shows him- 
self the greater poet by not doing the same thing. Physical ardour 
may lessen with years, but to deny its services as the prime mover 
of the heart is to suppress the truth. The second Hyperion shows 
Keats at his highest, latest and best, and yet it is here that he 
sneaks of love as the motive foree that moves the numbness of 
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man’s poetic faculties and sets them into action, which then pour 
fourth eternal poetry, Keats outgrew love, that is, the attachment 
between man and woman, when he came to Lamia. But then his 
speaking of love as the originator of poetry in the heart does not 
contradict that view. True, as we shall see later, that in Lamia 
he realised that love was mere folly and women mere Lamias, that 
is, blood-sucking serpents, but that did not induce him to refuse 
to pay the devil of love its dues. The light of truth shone bright 
in his eyes in the second Hyperion, and he clearly saw that though 
it is found to be mere folly in the end it is love that stirs the 
heart at first. Love teaches the heart to go out of itself, and ma- 
turer experience shows the places where it should go. Like youth 
the awakening of the sentiment of love is inevitable, and when it 
is gone eternal light shines clear in his eyes. The stories of 
Chandidas and Vilvamangal point out this truth unmistakably. 
And the Sahajiyas say that they take a woman as companion in 
spiritual life only to awaken the principle of love in them, which 
then they can turn to God. But when this turning is effected 
women and sexual pleasures dwindle into naught. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that love began the play. 

But because I have begun with a quotation from Hyperion 
which was Keats’ last work no one should suppose that the theory 
originated there. In fact it was a much earlier sentiment. The 
very first poem of his very first volume has it. * I stood tip- 
toe — ’ ’ closes thus : on the bridal night of Cynthia and Endy- 
mion — 


Young men, and maidens at each other gaz'd 
With hands held back, and motionless, amaz’d 
To see the brightness in each other’s eyes; 

And so they stood, fill’d with a sweet surprise. 

Until their tongues were loosed in poesy. 

“ Until their tongues were loosed in poesy,” — so they all became 
poets ; and 


Therefore no lover did of anguish die: 

But the soft numbers in that moment spoken. 
Made silken ties, that never may be broken. 
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And addressing Cynthia the poet goes on ; 

1 cannot tell the greater blisses, 

That followed thine, and thy dear shepherd's kisses: 

Was there a poet born? 

“ Was there a poet born?” asks Keats, and, as Miss Amy Lowell 
points out, is greatly amazed to trace imaginatively his own 
(poetic) birth to Cynthia and her ‘‘ dear shepherd’s kisses.” 

Keats had not yet loved when he was hecoming a poet. But 
what does it matter? He was the fruit of other people’s love, of 
the love of Cyzithia and Endymion, and for that matter, of the 
impetuously passionate Miss Jennings and her lover Mr. Thomas 
Keats. Young John was the embodiment of their poetry. He 
was born a poet. 

Keats was eighteen when he wrote his first poem, ” Imita- 
tion of Spenser.” But most of the poems of the 1817 volume 
were the fruits of his twentieth and twenty-first years, and though 
he had not yet been in love with any one, the principle of love 
was already awake in him, and he felt a tender longing for the 
love of some one, an ’ innocent ’ ‘ kindred spirit.’ 

When Keats left IJaminond and went to Jjondon, he was 
twenty, and, says Miss Lowell, ” A boy of twenty who never 
speculates about love would be a monster to Nature.” Moreover, 
he ‘‘ became a little home-sick, and more than a little lonely. 
Add to this the discouraging realisation that there was no home 
to be sick for. He must have thought often of the days when his 
mother was always ready to comfort and sympathise with him. A 
mother is a woman, and a mother-less boy always mixes up his 
longing for his mother with his general need of a woman’s tender- 
ness. He may not put it so to himself, but that is the fact. Keats 
never got over his need for a mother ; and we must never forget 
this salient trait in his character. He was always seeking to fill 
up a void in his life of which he was only half aware. He tried 
to fill this emptiness with friendship, with love for his brothers, 
but man cannot take the place of woman to another man. One 
of the many reasons for Keats’ failure in his relations with Fanny 
Brawne was that he sought in her a mother as well as a lover, 
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and she had not yet grown np enougli to stand to him in both 
capacities.” 

However, ” in the short, dreary November days, Keats 
wrote a sonnet.” The wistful longing of which we have spoken 
is for the first time expressed in it : — 

0 Solitude! if 1 must with thee dwell, 

Let it not be among the jumbled hcux> 

Of murky buildings climb with me the steep,— 

Nature’s Observatory — whence the dell. 

Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 

May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 
’ Mongst boughs pavillion’d, where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove bell. 

But though I’ll gladly trace these scenes with thee. 

Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind. 

Whose words are images of thoughts refin’d, 

Is my soul’s pleasure; and it sure must be 
Almost the liighest bliss of human-kind. 

When to tliy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 

” The highest bliss of human-kind ” — ” but,” remarks Miss 
Lowell, ' ‘ he had never experienced it, poor boy ! The kindred 
spirit had no existence in reality.” 

But nevertheless the thought kept haunting liis youthful 
imagination. His scheme of life could never more be without a 
considerable part of it being filled up by women. He was feeling 
in his heart of hearts that the boyish days of innocent pleasure 
were gone, at least going too fast, and Nature with her flowers 
and leaves alone would no longer be sufficient entertainment for 
him. Surrounded by romantic Nature he now must — 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces, — 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 
Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 
As hard as lips can make it: till agreed, 

A lovely tale of human life well read. 

And one will teach a tame dove how it best 
May fan the cool air gently o’er my rest; 

Another, bending over her nimble tread. 

Will set a green robe floating round her head, 
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And still will dance with ever varied ease, 
Smiling upon the flowers and the trees: 
Another will entice me on, and on 
Through almond blossoms and rich cinnamon; 
Till in the bosom of a leafy world 
We rest in silence, like two gems upourl’d 
In the recesses of a pearly shell. 


And his imagination is for the time-being so rapt in the blissful 
thought that when he nexa begins his theme he hesitates and asks 
himself the question, 

And can 1 ever bid these joys farewell? 

True, he masters determination enough for a positive answer. 

Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 

but that was because of the poetical necessity of the occasion, 
and, perhaps, a little philosophising which must have told him, 
“ You cannot remain there for ever. No man can. You must 
proceed forward and leave all these joys behind, as all men do.” 
But however that might have been, the fact remains that the 
call of a woman’s love was not to be henceforth silently passed 
over in the young poet’s life. It had its appointed place. 

Keats’s next poem was Endymion, and this embodies all his 
speculations on love before he had proved upon his pulse what,,it 
really is. The writer of Endymion was not yet a man, but he 
was also a boy no longer. He had not yet known the passion of 
love in its utmost capacity, but had already picked up the acquain- 
tance of a few girls, one of whom laid some hold on his mind 
and fancy. It was Georgiana Augusta Wyllie, Keats’ second 
brother George’s lady-love. To her is addressed the poem begin- 
ning ‘‘ Hadst thou lived in days of old ” of Keats’ first volume 
of poems, as well as the two sonnets, “ Had I a man’s fair 
form — ” and ‘‘ Nymph of the downward smile and side-long 
glance ” of the same volume. The first of these two sonnets is 
interesting from a psychological point of view. It deserves more 
than a passing notice. 
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Now, Keats, we know, was five feet half-inch in stature. 
He was for that reason looked upon by gay young maidens with 
some pity and a little contempt. No one cared “ What Mr. Keats 
five feet half inch long did think of them,” and Keats was pain- 
fully aware of this. He therefore tried his best to keep away 
from women’s society. But his brother George was a tall youth. 
Young maidens took very kindly to him, and one of them Miss 
Georgina Augusta Wyllie was actually going to marry him soon. 
It was for George that Keats had often to endite a few lines in 
prose or verse thafr he might give them to his lady. Through 
George’s medium Keats made the acquaintance of his few women 
friends and not one on his own account, and the irony of fate was 
that the one that George was to take to wife Keats admired most. 
But he had to restrain ‘ The headlong impetuosity of his muse ” 
when addressing her ; she was going to be ‘ a sister-in-law. ’ But 
Keats was sometimes forced to look upon her as something more. 
She was above all ‘ a glorious human being,’ he wrote to his 
brother, and ‘ more than a sister. ’ ‘ Her identity pressed on him 
so much.’ ‘ But he must proceed no more.’ Yet at the beginning 
of their acquaintance Keats could not help looking forward to 
something more from the woman he admired most. But he felt 
that she was not that way bent, and so the poet expressed his pro- 
found disappointment thus : — 

Had I a man’s fair form, then might my sighs 
Be echoed swiftly through that ivory shell 
Thine ear; ahd find thy gentle heart; so well 
Would passion arm me for the enterprise: 

But ah! I am no knight whose foeman dies; 

■ No cuirass glistens on my bosom’s swell; 

I am no happy shepherd of the dell 
Whose lips have trembled with a maiden’s eyes. 

Yet must I dote upon thee,— call thee sweet, 

Sweeter by far than Hybla’s honied roses 
When steeped in dew, rich in intoxication. 

Ah I I will taste that dew, for me ’t is meet. 

And when the moon her pallid face discloses. 

I’ll gather some by spells and incantation. 

The whole of the above sonnet may have ostensibly been 
written on George’s account, and the last three lines really were. 
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But as a matter of fact the first eleven lines are his own. In them 
John Keats speaks and not George Keats. “ Had I a man’s fair 
form,” — George had it, only John did lack. 

But the Wyllie affair stopped there. Keats had no other pros- 
pect within sight.* But he could not help speculating on love. A 
romance of love became the argument of his Endymion. Keats 
had a great attraction for the beautiful. He would bow his head 
to a love that takes no account of the- body, but in his own heart 
he could find no beginning of his love except in beauty. And 
later in a letter to Fanny Brawne he expressed this view-point in 
spite of the involved suggestion, which he countenanced, that he 
did but love her beauty and not herself. ‘‘ Why may I not speak 
of your beauty, since without that I could never have loved you. 
I cannot conceive any beginning of such love as I have for you but 
beauty. There may be a sort of love for which, without the least 
sneer at it, I have the highest respect and can admire it in others : 
blit it has not the richness, the bloom, the full form, the en- 
chantment of love after my own heart ” (Letter to Fanny 
Brawne, 8th July, 1819, No. 136 M.B.F.). 

And if Keats could not desire that respectable love for him- 
self in July, 1819, much less could he desire it three years earlier. 
In Endymion he was not concerned with any love other than that 
whieh has its origin and consummation in the body. True, at the 
end of his story he makes Cynthia say to Endymion ; 

’t was fit that from this mortal state 
Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlocked for change 
Be spiritualised 

but one fails to find this spiritualisation in the story. On the 
contrary, Endymion becomes more and more engrossed in physi- 
cal pleasure, so that at about the end of the story, when the Indian 
maiden wants to leave him, he is on the verge of cursing God and 
dying : 

I did wed 

Myself to things of light from infancy; 

And thus to be cast out, thus lorn to die, 

Is enough to make a mortal man 
(kow impious. 
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Even Cynthia herself is caught in the carnal toil. Tasting 
the cup of physical pleasure she gets so intoxicated as to pro- 
nounce Minerva’s wisdom mere folly, and her own virginity no- 
thing more : 

Now I swear at once 

That I am wise, that Pallas is a dunce — 

But the thing is, by ‘ spiritualisation ’ Keats means simply 
the change from mortality to the immo'rtal life of the Olympians, 
which change, as all students of Oreek mythology and ancient 
Hellenic faiths know, was due merely to the favour of some indi- 
vidual divinity rather than to any spiritual merit. Keats was 
careful enough not to confuse modern spiritualisation of a senti- 
ment with the old Hellenic translation into Olympian life, and 
so he wrote ‘ Thou shouldst be spiritualised ’ and not “ thy love 
should be spiritualised, ’ meaning thereby exactly the same pheno- 
menon of dogmatic Greek religious faith. That Endymion be- 
came a God was due to Cynthia’s falling in love with him, and 
not his own rising to love her. And Cynthia, we know, was the 
daughter of Jove, and Jove did not fail his beloved child in her 
need. 

The story is essentially the story of a divine romance, with 
a mortal party to it, as was not uncommon in such cases. How 
many mortals did Jupiter himself love and translate into immor- 
tality? And Keats’s “ When I wrote it, it was a regular stepping 
of the Imagination towards a truth ” applies only to the passage 
to which he himself applies it, to the defence of love by 
Endymion : 

Wherein lies happiness ? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine; 

A fellowship with essence, till we shine 
Pull alchemised and free of space, etc., etc. 

And the whole thing to Endymion is really ‘ a thing of mere 
words,’ only in so far as it reproduces Keats’ thoughts is it “a 
regular stepping of the imagination toward a truth.” 

Also there are other things which Keats makes his hero say, 
not ‘ unintentionally ’ alone, but without realising their full sig- 

2 
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nificauce. As for example, the disappointed Bndymion speaks of 
becoming a hermit for, he says, — 

There are higher ones (pleasures) I may not see, 

If impiously an earthly realm I take — 

though he knows full well that 

Those deceptions which for pleasures go 

’Mong men, are pleasures as real as real may be: 

What a flight of imagination is here, not to speak of step- 
ping ! Keats never rose higher, no man ever did. It is the same 
view of the world as the sage of Dakshineswar preached : The 
world is as real as the Brahman. To say that the Brahman is the 
only reality and the world a mere nothing would take away a 
portion of the total reality, in the same way as the rejection of 
the shell and the stones of a bel takes away from its true weight. 

That wise men say like that — the Brahman alone is real, the 
world a nothing — is because they want to guard against what 
Keats calls “ impiously taking an earthly realm,” which excludes 
them from ” the higher pleasures.” And later when we shall see 
Keats denouncing physical love in unmeasured language in Lamia, 
we shall know him doing nothing more than what our wise philo- 
sophers have done who have given us the dictum of the truth of 
Brahman alone and the nothingness of the world. 

That Bndymion did not realise the full import of his wbrds 
is evident from the fact that his turning a hermit was no willing 
act undertaken after considering its pros and cons alike, but only 
the acceptance of an evil in its best part. I should even think 
that he was trying to conceal from his sister his disappointment 
at the lady’s refusal to stay with him. His speaking of higher 
pleasures and their attainment through renunciation is nothing 
more than commonplace religious cant. 

An analysis of the- story would naturally bid us beware of 
any attempt at allegorically explaining the poem. 

What does Bndymion represent? Nothing but his legendary 
self. What does Cynthia represent? Nothing but her self too. 
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Beauty has nothing more to do in the poem than to excite 
Bndymion’s love and begin the play. And there is no question 
of an ideal at all. Cynthia is not ‘ Ideal beauty ’ but an ideally 
beautiful creature. There is no question of a quest either. 
Endymion does not go out on a voyage of discovery, the beautiful 
creature comes to him, is herself over head and ears in love, and 
through her high position in Olympus gets him translated into 
immortality. That Endymion had to travel below ‘the earth, 
through the air, under the sea, was none on his own initiative. 
Cynthia moved him through these regions to fulfil certain ‘ de- 
crees of fate,’ and perhaps to test the sincerity of his passion, 
and also — if I might say so — to enable Keats “ to make 4,000 
lines out of one We circumstance.” Endymion’ s adventures 
are all in the manner of a wandering knight to prove his worthi- 
ness to his lady : 


, 'He felt assured 

Of happy times when all he had endur’d 
Would seem a feather to the mighty prize. 

(Bk. II, 590-92.) 

The wanderings in the different regions were meant only to 
bring in the stories of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ ‘ Alpheus and Are- 
thusa,’ ‘ Glaucus and Scylla,’ to achieve his end of making a 
long story. It was all in the manner of Chaucer, and Keats had 
Chaucer in his mind in writing Endymion : 

0 kindly muse, let not my weak tongue falter 
In telling of this goodly company, 

Of their old piety, and of their glee : 

But let a portion of the ethereal dew 
Fall on my head", and presently unmew. 

My soul; that I may dare in wayfaring. 

To stanamer where old Chaucer us’d to sing. 

(Bk. I, 128-34.) 

The wayfaring evidently refers to the pilgrimage, Canterbury 
has been changed to the different regions. Endymion is the sucr 
oessor in dirait line of ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ 
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That Keats merely wanted to tell a tale follows also from the 
introductory lines : 

A thing of beauty is joy for ever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still keep 
A bower quiet for us, and sleep 

Pull of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 

• 

It is therefore that on every morrow we wreathe a flowery 
band to bind us to the earth. In spite of its manifold evils the 
world has shapes of beauty, many a one, to move away the pall 
of darkness from our spirit: The sun, the moon, the trees, 
forests, flowers, “ the dooms we have imagined for the mighty 
dead ” and all other lovely tales. And their effect is permanent. 
They become “ a cheering light unto our souls,” and ‘‘ whether 
there be shine or gloom o’ercast, they always must be with us 
or we die.” 

Keats is evidently addressing his readers, and proving the 
useful purpose that his tale will serve : 

Therefore, ’t is with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Bndymion. 

The very music of Endymion’s name has gone into his 
being, and he is visualising the incidents internally : 

Each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of our vallies : 

Indeed Keats has said everything. Endymion is a romantic 
tale. But it is, in the manner of Chaucer, a sum of four different 
tales. The purpose of the narrator is to supply his readers with 
eternal pleasure, and eternal means permanent of course. 

When Bridges and his legion of followers interpret 
Endymion as Keats’ own quest in search of ideal beauty, we 
know how far they are from the truth. In Endymion there is no 
quest ; the theme is a romance of love, not search for beauty, and 
the ‘ ideal ’ only makes confusion worse confounded. But the 
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reason why such eminent persons fall into the error lies in this 
that they think it impossible that a poet of Keats’ magnitude will 
write such a volume of poetry on such a trifling thing as simple 
human love as such. The words of Endymion himself in his 
reply to his sister’s suspicion that his morbidity and change had 
been caused by something more than a simple love affair will 
furnish a good parallel : 

With so deadly gasp, 

No man ever panted for a mortal love, 

So all have set my heavier grief above 
These things which happen. 

But Keats valued this love above all the pageants of the 
world. To him 


Juliet leaning 

Amid her window flowers — sighing — weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, 

Doth more avail than these : the silver flow 
Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Imogen, 

Fair Pastorella in the bandit's den. 

Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. 

He knew what a task it was for him who had as yet no ex- 
perience of love, but he would rather attempt and fail than not 
attempt at all : 

Fearfully 

Must such conviction come upon his head, 

Who, thus far, discontent, has dared to tread. 

Without one muse's smile, or kind behest, 

The path of love and poesy. But rest 
In chafing restlessness, is yet more drear 
Than to be crushed, in striving to uprear 
Love's standard on the battlements of song. 


‘ Muse ' here obviously means a woman of flesh and blood and 
no more. 

That Keats did hold it not beneath the dignity of a great 
poet to sing of earthly love, or rather considered only such a poet 
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as Hcuaer or Shakespeare as fit for such a task, at least at tl^ 
time of writing Endymion, is evident from his address to Helicon 
when he tried to sing the joys of Endymion and his love, as they 
“ trembled to each other ” on the peak where Jove’s eagle had 
set Endymion from his mid-air elevation : 


Helicon I 

0 fountain hill 1 Old Homer’s Helicon ! 

That thou wouldst spout a little streamlet o’er 
These sorry pages; then the verse would soar 
And sing above these gentle pair, like lark 
Over his nested young: but all is dark 
Around thine edged top, and thy clear fount 
Tbchales in mists to heaven. Aye, the count 
Of mighty poets is made up; the scroll 
Is folded by the muses; the bright roll 
' Is in Apollo’s hand: our dazed eyes 

Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 

The world has done its duty. Yet, oh yet. 

Although the Sun of poetry is set. 

These lovers did embrace, and we must weep 
That there is no old power left to steep 
A quill immcsrtal in their joyous tears. 

Besides, in his letters to Bailey, October 8, 1817, he speaks of 
Endymion as a ‘ test,’ a ‘ trial,’ of his ‘ powers of Imagination ’ 
and chiefly of his ‘ invention ’ — by which he ‘ must make 4,000 
lines of one bare circumstance.’ Does this smack of personal 
allegory in the least? It does not. In Endymion Keats is doing 
what every poet does ; he is developing a short legend into a very 
long poem of 4,000 lines, and is putting no more of himself in it 
than giving the conversations of his ‘ dramatis personae ’ a tinge 
of his own view of things. And as Endymion is the story of the 
vicissitudes of love that has its origin in physical sensations, 
that is, of the vicissitudes (rf the love of a man and a woman, a 
goddess, we may legitimately expect to see Keats’ own views ex- 
pifessed in it. His experiences too, might have their proper 
share of the argument. But Keats had almost none such expe- 
rience, at least erf the type that is necessary fw such an argu- 
ment. fife tvas a boy of twenty-one, with little oar no experience 
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of women. Only the principle of love had ‘ now been 
awakened in him, and he had been speculating on its nature a 

little. He had “ thus far dared to tread without one muse’s 

smile or kind behest.” 

Now, if we read Endymion in this light, not trying to find 
more than the poet could possibly have put in it, we may reason- 
ably expect good results. 



CHAPTEE II 


Keats in Love 

Endymion was published in April, 1818, and Isabella was 
finished within that month. The strain of the labour was too 
much for poor Keats, and he was left an exhausted drudge, so 
that though in the fourth book of Endymion — which was finished 
on the 28th November, 1817 — he had promised to Endymion, 

Thy lute-voice ’d brother will I sing ere long — 

(IV, 774.) 

he could not begin Hyperion before September, 1818. Endymion 
had absorbed all that he could speak of love from imagination, 
and what he could was, as we have seen, what only the greatest 
of men could under these circumstances. But his mind was sur- 
feited by these thoughts of love, and from December, 1817, that 
is, from the time that Endymion was finished to the departure 
of George and Georgiana for America, Keats for the most part 
thought of his art, reality, and the Mystery of the tjniverse. But 
once George and Georgiana were gone, and Tom gave sure indi- 
cations of an early death Keats’ sense of loneliness fell upon his 
soul with its tremendous weight. He began to feel the want of a 
woman’s tenderness more and more, and wondered how it had 
been possible for him not to feel its keen edge so long. In a letter 
to Bailey, June, 1818, he ascertains the reasons for this thus : 
“ My love for my brothers, from the early loss of our parents, and 
even from earlier misfortunes, has grown into an affection ‘ pass- 
ing the love of women.’ I have been ill-tempered with them — I 
have vexed them — ^but the thought of them has always stifled the 
impression that any woman might have made upon me.” 

But when these brothers were taken away from him, he was 
gradually being attracted towards women ; and then bis draw- 
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backs as a dandy, his short stature in particular, which made him 
an object of contempt to women, made him wish to die. Death 
seemed preferable to him to a life ungraced by a woman’s love. 
This state of mind finds its expression in his letter to Eeynolds, 
July, 1818. On hearing that Eeynolds was engaged, he writes ; 

I have spoken to you against marriage, but it was general — the 
prospect in those matters has been to me so blank, that I have 
been not unwilling to die — My sensations are some times deadened 
for weeks together — but believe me I have more than once 
yearned for the time of your happiness to come as well as I could 
for myself after the lips of Juliet. From the tenor of my occa- 
sional rhodomontade in chit-chat, you might have been deceived 
concerning me in these points one of the first pleasures I look to 
is your happy Marriage — the more, since I have felt the pleasure 
of loving a sister-in-law. I did not think it possible to become so 
much attached in so short a time. Things like these, and they 
are real, have made me resolve to have a care of my health.” 

‘‘ Throughout those closing months of 1818,” writes Middl6- 
ton-Murry, ” he was haunted by the desire for the love of a 
woman.” It is this desire which gives the yearning tenderness 
to his letter to George and Georgiana ; in a letter he can speak 
his heart, or part of it : 

” Your content in each other is a delight to me which I can- 
not express — I have never made any acquaintance of my own — 
nearly all through your medium, my dear brother, through you I 
now know not only a sister but a glorious human being.” 

But before Keats could fully take in the delight in George and 
Georgiana’s content in each other he had experienced a similar, 
though , perhaps one-sided content in a living woman himself. 
This was- the beautiful Miss Cox of whom he writes later in the 
same letter ; ‘ 

‘ ‘ On my return the first day I called they (Miss Eeynoldses) 
were in a sort of talking or bustle about a cousin of theirs who 
having fallen out with her Grandpapa in a serious manner was 
invited by Mrs. Eeynolds to take Asylum in her house — She is an 
East Indian and ought to be her Grandfather’s heir. At the time 
I called Mrs. E. was in conference with her upstairs and the young 

3 
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ladies were warm in her praises downstirs, calling her genteel, 
interesting, and a thousand other pretty things to which I gave no 
heed, not being partial to the 9 days’ wonders — Now all is com- 
pletely changed they hate her; and from what I hear she is not 
without faults — of a real kind : but she has others which are more 
apt to make women of irifegrior charms hate her. She is not a 
Cleopatra but she is at least a Chamiran. She has a rich eastern 
look; she has fine eyes and fine manners. When she comes into a 
room she makes an impression the same as the Beauty of a 
leopardess. She is too fine and too conscious of her self to repulse 
any Man who may address her — from habit she thinks that nothing 
particular. I always find myself more at ease with such a woman; 
the picture before me always gives me a life and animation which 
I cannot possibly feel with anything inferior. I am at such times 
too much occupied in admiring to be awkward or on a tremble. I 
forget myself entirely because I live in her. You will by this time 
think that I am in love with her; so before I go any further I will 
tell you that I am not — She kept me awake one night as a tune of 
Mozart’s might do— I speak of the thing as a pastime and an 
amazement than which I can feel none deeper than a conversation 
with an imperial woman the very ‘ Yes ’ and ‘ no ’ of whose lips 
is to me a Banquet. I don’t cry to take the moon home with me 
in my pocket, nor do I fret to leave her behind me. I like her 
and her like because one has no sensations — what we both are is 
taken for granted — you will suppose I have by this much talk with 
her — no such thing — there are the Miss Eeynoldses on the lot)k 
out — They think I don’t admire her because I did not stare at 
her— They call her a flirt to me — What a want of knowledge ! 
She walks across a room in such a manner that a Man is drawn 
towards, her with a magnetic Power. This they call flirting! 
They do not know things. They do not know what a woman is. 
I believe tho’ she has faults — the same as Charmian and Cleopetra 
might have had. Yet she is a fine thing speaking in a worldly 
way : for there are two distinct tempers of mind in which we judge 
of things — ^the worldly, theatrical and patomimical ; and the 
unearthly, spiritual and etherial; In the former Bonaparte, Lord 
Byron and this Charmian hold the first place in our minds; in the 
latter John Howard, Bishop Hooker rocking his child’s cradle and 
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you my dear sister are the conquering feelings. As a man of the 
world I love the rich talk of Charmian ; as an eternal Being I love 
the thought of you. I should like her to ruin me, and I should 
like you to save me. Do not think my Dear Brother from this 
that my Passions are headlong or likely to be ever of any pain to 
you — ^no — 

I am free from Men of Pleasure’s cares, 

By dint of feelings far more deep than theirs. 

But Keats could hot get over so easily as he here professes. 
The condition of extreme suffering is expressed in a letter to 
Bailey, 22nd September, 1818 : 

“ Believe me I have rather rejoiced in your happiness than 
fretted at your silence. Indeed I am grieved on your account that 
I am not at the same time happy — But I conjure you to think at 
present of nothing but pleasure, ‘ Gather the rose, &c.’ — Gorge 
the honey of life. I pity you as much that it cannot last for ever, 
as I do myself now drinking bitters. — Give yourself up to it — 
you cannot help it — and I have a consolation in thinking so. I 
never was in love — Yet the voice and the shape of a woman has 
haunted me these two days — at such a time when the relief, the 
feverous relief of poetry seems much less a crime — this morning 
poetry has conquered — I have relapsed into those abstractions 
which are my only life — I feel escaped from a new strange and 
threatening sorrow — and am thankful for it. There is an awful 
warmth about my heart like a load of Immortality. 

Poor Tom — that woman — and Poetry were ringing changes 
in my senses.” 

Now that imagination had ripened his mind for the full ap- 
prehension of love, the slightest experience of any pleasant woman 
could not but set him thinking anew of his prospects in matrimony. 
In a letter to Woodhouse about this time (27th Oct,), he describes 
the poetical character as having no self, — ‘ ‘ As to the poetical 
character itself (I mean that sort of which, if I am anything, I 
am a Member, that sort distinguished from the Wordsworthian or 
egotistical sublime; which is a thing per se and stands alone) it is 
not itself — it lias no self — it is everything and nothing— it has no 
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character-^it enjoys light and shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or 
fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated — ^It has as much 
delight in conceiving an lago as an Imogen. What shocks the 
virtuous philosopher, delights the Chamelion poet. It does no 
harrh from its relish of the dark side of things any more than from 
its taste for the bright one; because they both end in speculation.” 
But the relish of woman’s love could not end in speculation. It 
may begin in speculation but shall end in converting the entire 
mdn, and Keats’ speculations into the apprehension of love had by 
now transformed him into a sensitive machine for the real appre- 
hension of love. In the long letter to George and Georgiana, 
therefore scarcely two pages and days had elapsed after his descrip- 
tion of Charmian when he must fall upon another woman, who, 
too, had touched his soul : ‘‘I have met with that same lady again, 
whom I saw at Hastings and whom I met when we were going to 
the English Opera. It was in a street which goes from Bedford 
Bow to Lamb’s conduit street — I passed her and turned back — she 
seemed glad of it; glad to see me and not offended at my passing 
her before. We walked on towards Islington where we called on 
a friend of hers who keeps a boarding school. She has always 
been an enigma to me — she has been in a room with you and with 
Keynolds and wishes we should be acquainted without any of 
our common acquaintance knowing it. As we went along, some- 
times through shabby, sometimes through decent streets I had 
my guessing at work, not knowing what it would be and prepared 
to meet any surprise — First it ended at this house at Islington : 
on parting from which I pressed to attend her home. She con- 
sented, and then again my thoughts were at work what it might 
lead to, tho’ now they had received a sort of genteel hint from the 
Boarding school. Our walk ended in 34 Gloucester street. Queen 
Square... not exactly so for we went upstairs into her sitting room 
—-a very tasty sort of place with Books, Pictures and a bronze 
statue of Bounaparte, Music, aolian Harp; a Parrot, a Linnet, — 
a case of choice liquors, &c., Ac., &c. She behaved in the kindest 
manner-made me take home a Grouse for Tom’s dinner — Asked 
for my address for the purpose of sending me more game — As I 
had warmed with her before and kissed her — I thought it would 
be living backwards not to do so again — she had a better taste : 
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She perceived how much a thing of course it was and shrunk from 
it — not in a prudish way but in as I say a good taste. She con- 
trived to disappoint me in a way which made me feel more pleasure 
than a simple kiss could do — She said I should please her much 
more if I would only press her hand and go away. Whether she 
was in a different disposition when I saw her before — or whether 
I have in fancy wronged her I cannot tell. I expect to pass some 
pleasant hours with her now and then : in which I feel I shall be 
of service to her in matters of knowledge and taste : if I can, I will. 
I have no libidinous thought about her — she and your George are 
the only women a pen pris de mon age whom I would be content to 
know for their mind and friendship alone.” Now this is plainly 
an attempt at Platonising his real feelings and what follows next 
is but a ” rhodomontade, ” as he would call it himself : I shall 
in a short time write you as far as I know how I intend to pass my 
life — I cannot think of those things now as Tom is unwell and 
weak. Notwithstanding your happiness and recommendations I 
hope I shall never marry. Though the most beautiful creature 
were waiting for me at the end of a journey or a walk; though the 
carpet were of silk, the curtains of the morning clouds; the chairs 
and sofa stuffed with cygnet’s down; the food Manna, the wine 
beyond Claret, the window opening on Winander mere, I should 
not feel — or rather my happiness would not be so fine, as my 
Solitude is sublime. Then instead of what I have described there 
is a sublimity to welcome me home. The roaring of the wind is 
my wife and the stars through the windowpane are my children. 
The mighty abstract Idea I have of Beauty in all things stifles the 
more divided and minute domestic happiness — an amiable wife 
and sweet children I contemplate as a part of that beauty — but I 
must have a thousand of those particles to fill up my heart. I 
feel more and more every day, as my imagination strengthens that 
I do not live in this world alone but in a thousand worlds. No 
sooner am I alone than shapes of epic greatness are stationed 
around me, and serve my spirit the office which is equivalent to a 
king’s body-guard — then ” tragedy with sceptred pall comes 
sweeping by.” According to my state of mind I am with Achilles 
shouting in the Trenches, or with Theocritus in the vales of Sicily. 
Or I throw my whole being into Troilus and repeating those 
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lines, “ I wander, like a lost soul upon the Stygian Banks staying 
for waftage,” I melt into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate 
that I am content to be alone. These things combined with the 
opinion I have of the generality of women — who appear to me as 
children to whom I could rather give a sugar plum than my time, 
form a barrier against matrimony which I rejoice in.” 

But this was a forced rejoicing. He felt uneasy about his 
conscience that he could think of a plan of life when Tom was so 
ill, and therefore tried to reason the yearning away. But then 
Topa died on the first December. He was now free, and Miss 
Brawne whom he had first met in September and who evinced 
some care for him, came in and overflooded all his heart. The 
very first week he knew her he wrote liim her vassal, and the ten- 
derness of the long letter to George and Georgiana, I think, 
proceeds from her influence. 

The story of Keats’ love is too well-known to need repetition. 
But as this love forms the central pivot round which all Keats’ 
later writings revolve, I will indicate here briefly its course. 

We have seen how Keats’ mind was gradually prepared for 
the admission of a woman in it. And Miss Brawne came at the 
right moment. The following excerpts from his letter to George 
and Georgiana written between- December 16, 1818, and January 
4, 1819, will supply the necessary informations ; 

” Mrs. Brawne who took up Brown’s house for the summer, 
still resides in Hampstead — She is a very nice woman — and her 
daughter senior is I think beautiful and elegant, graceful, silly* 
fashionable and strange. We have a little tiff now and then — 
and she behaves a little better, or I must have sheared off 

Shall I give you Miss Brawne? She is about my height — 
with a fine style of countenance of the lengthened sort — She wants 
sentiment in every feature — She manages to make her hair look 
weU^ — her nostrils are fine — ^though a little painful — her mouth is 
bad and good — her profile is better than her full face which indeed 
is not full but pale and thin without showing any bone — ^Her shape 
is very graceful and so her movements are — her arms are good — 
her hands badish — her feet tolerable — She is not seventeen — ^but 
she is ignorant — monstrous in her behaviour flying out in all 
direction!, calling people such names^that I was forced lately to 
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make use of the term MINX — this is I think not from any innate 
vice but from a penchant she has for acting stylishly. I am how- 
ever tired of such style and shall decline any more of it. She had 
a friend to visit her lately — ^you have known plenty such — ^Her 
face is raw as if she was standing out in a frost — ^Her lips raw and 
seem always ready for a Pullet — She plays the Music without one 
sensation but the feel of the ivory at her fingers — She is a down- 
right Miss without one set off — We hated her and smoked her and 
baited Her, and I hink drove her away — Miss B. — ^thinks her a 
paragon of fashion, and says she is the only woman she would 
change persons with — What a shape — She is superior as a rose to 
a Dandelion — ” 

She and Keats met in September, 1818 , and their familiarity 
increased, and they were engaged on the Christmas day which 
Keats spent at her mother’s house. Her penchant for acting 
stylishly and desire to shine in society made Keats feel uneasy 
about her sincerity, and even integrity. She would go to dances, 
would flirt with any one, and she played with Keats’ affections for 
an inconveniently long period, as it seemed to Keats, whose sur- 
render to herself was complete in the very first week of their 
meeting. Keats’ part in the affair shall be fully treated in the 
course of the poems, St. Agnes’ Eve, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
and Lamia. But here I must say a word upon the part of Miss 
BraWne. Let me first consider Amy Lowell’s pleading on her 
behalf : Ordinarily the reader’s sympathy with the tragic fate of 
Keats makes him take a severe view of all that affected the un- 
fortunate youth, and he takes up Keats’ view of the love affair 
and finds Miss Brawne guilty of all that he had said of her. So 
it is necessary to tell him that Miss Brawne was seventeen, too 
young to admire silent self-effacing love, and her age must excuse 
her fondness for society and its pleasures. But that she was 
deeply attached to Keats, no one can question. How tenderly did 
she nurse his later days ! and what is more is that she did not 
marry till after twelve years of Keats’ death. Georgiana, who was 
Keats’ ideal of womanhoed, and who is accepted as such by all 
his readers, married again within an year of George Keats’ death 
and yet no one ever questioned her integrity. Why then, asks 
Amy Lowell, should people have the impudence to question 
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Brawhe’s who mourned twelve years for a man to whom she was 
but engaged? While witnesses and Interpretations may lie, 
facts cannot. If so, the fact of Miss Brawne’s not marrying till 
after twelve years of her lover’s death must speak volumes in her 
commendation, 

I have roughly summarised Amy Lowell’s pleadings for Miss 
Brawne. Tlve arguments arc specious no doubt, but they do not dis- 
prove Keats. Brawne’s conduct may find excuse in her years, 
but then the fact remains that she was by no means not guilty. 
How unworthily she treated Keats’ love we will see when we come 
to Lamia, but it is meet to give a few illustrations here as well. 
She was a downright Miss almost to the end, and regarded the 
engagement as nothing particular. When Keats was ill she 
frequented dances and societies to which Keats objected. The 
passionate cry of the man is heard in the ‘Ode to Fanny ’ and the 
‘ Lines to Fanny.’ She met Severn and wrote to Keats, “ you 
must be satisfied in knowing that I admire you much more than 
your friend” — and this to a man who ‘ wrote him off her thrall ’ 
in the very first week of their meeting. Middleton Murry charac- 
terises it as ‘‘ the arch voice of the suburban belle ” (p. 114). 
But what is worse still is that she flirted with men even after her 
engagement and the climax of these was reached when in the very 
presence of her ailing lover she flirted with his friend Charles 
Browne. How passionate was Keats’ protest against this deli- 
quency : < 

” I cannot forget what has pass’d. What? Nothing with a 
man of the world, but to me dreadful. I will get rid of this as much 
as possible. When you were in the habit of flirting with Browne 
you would have left off, could your own heart have felt one half of 
one pang mine did. 

Browne is a good sort of man — he did not know he was doing 
me to death by inches. I feel the effect of every one of those hours 
in my side now; and for that cause, though he has done me many 
services, though I know his love and friendship for me, though at , 
this moment I should be without pence were it not for his assist- 
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ance, I will never see or speak to him until we are both old men, if 
we are to be, I will recent my heart having been made a Foot-ball. 

I appeal to you by the blood of that Christ you believe in : Do 
not write to me if you have done anything this month which it 
would have pained me to have seen. You may have altered — if you 
have not — if you still behave in dancing rooms and other societies 
as I have seen you — I do not Avant to live — if you have done so I 
wish this coming night may be my last. 

I cannot live without you, and not only you but chaste you; 
virtuous you. The Sun rises and sets, the day passes, and you fol- 
low the bent of your inclination to a certain extent — ^you have no 
conception of the quantity of the miserable feeling that passes 
through me in a day — Be serious ! Love is not a plaything — and 
again do not write unless you can do it with a crystal conscience. 
I would sooner die for want of you..” 

. (Letter to F.B., July 5, 1820.) 


And again : 

‘‘ I am sickened at the brute world which you are smiling with. 
I hate men and women more. I see nothing but thorns for the 
future — wherever I may be next winter in Italy or nowhere Browne 
will be living near you with his indecencies — I see no prospect of 
any rest.” 

(Letter to F.B., August, 1820.) 

And poor man ! he had guessed his fate aright even at the very 
outset. He told her in February, 1920, “ My greatest torment 
since I have known you has been the fear of you being a little in- 
clined to the Cresseid ” (Quoted by Murry in his Keats and 
Shakespeare, p. 240). 

From these it appears that Keats was ill-matched. He per- 
haps was by nature jealous, but these facts speak volumes against 
Fanny Brawne. The facts condemn her more than Keats’ words. 
The facts of her nursing him in his later days and remaining un- 
married for twelve years after his death prove, if anything at all, 

4 
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that in the end she was touched by Keats’ fire and a violent revolu- 
tion was wrought in her nature. 

i But so far for the beloved. Let us now proceed to the love in 
right oamest. The letter in which Miss Brawne is introduced to 
George and Georgiana shows Keats “ fidgety, wild, happy, and in 
a restless mood.” Middleton Murray explains this as" a Psycho- 
Ic^ical consequence of his new experience. And the poems ‘ ‘ Ever 
let Fancy roam ” and ” Bards of passion and of Mirth ” he calls 
pure allegro, Keats’ first love’s first cry : 

. ‘ Ever let Fancy roam ’ and ‘ Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

—they are poems of delighted happiness — ‘ a sort of rondeaus ’ he 
calls them, and he thinks he will be partial to them. They per- 
mit one idea to be amplified with greater care and delight and free- 
dom than the sonnet : One has only to read these poems after the 
first two books of the first Hyperion to feel how completely Keats’ 
mood was changed. 

These two poems spring from the same emotion as the lines of 
the third book of Hyperion which begins : — 

Flush everything which hath a vermeil hue ! 

Ever let the Fancy roam. 

Pleasure never is at home ; 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 

Like to the bubbles when rain pelteth, 

* 

may possibly seem to those who read poetry as they would read a 
blue-book a poem tinged with melancholy. If so, they must com- 
pare it with the Ode lo Melancholy. Ever let Fancy roam is a 
pure allegro; so is ‘ Bards of Passion and of Mirth.’ Keats 
was not to know the mood for long; even in ” The Eve of St. 
Agnes ” there is a tinge of sadness and mistrust. For all its 
opulent sensuous confidence, it is a dream fulfilment of his love. 
The two ‘rondeaus ’ most exactly .mark the pinnacle of his 
happiness. Even in them it is by a hair’s breadth overpast. 

Oh Sweet Fancy,' let her loose! 

Every joy m spoilt by use, 
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Every pleasure, every joy — 

Not a Mistress but doth cloy. 

Where's the cheek that doth not fade 
Too much gazed at! Where's the Maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new! 

Where’s the eye however blue 
Doth not weary! Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place I 
Where’s the voice however soft 
One would hear too oft and oft I 
At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 

Let then winged Fancy find . 

Thee a mistress to thy mind. 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter 
Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide; 

With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s when her zone 
Slipp’d its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet 
While she held the goblet sweet, 

And Jove grew languid.** Mistress fair. 
Thou shalt have that tressed hair 
Adonis tangled all for spite. 

And the mouth he would 'kiss. 

And the treasure he would not miss; 
And the hand he would press. 

And the warmth he would distress, 

O the Bavishment — the Bliss I 
Fancy has her there she is — 

Never fulsome, ever new, 

There she steps! and tell me who 
Has a mistress so divine I 
Be the palate ne’er so fine 
She cannot sicken.** 

Break the Mesh 
Of Fancy’s sliken leash 
**Where she’s tether’d to the heart *^ 
Quickly break her poison string 
And such joys as these She’ll bring -- 
Let the winged Fancy roam. 

Pleasure never is at home* 
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The portions marked by asterisks were later suppressed. Perhaps 
the most revealing of all the lines suppressed, is, according to 
Murry, and that aright, the line — 

Where she is tethered to the heart. 

But to me three poems tell the whole story of Keats’ love : 
' The Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’ and 
‘ Lamia.’ They form as it were, a trilogy dealing with the vicis- 
situdes of the love. Or, roughly, they represent the three parts 
of a Shakespearean tragedy. The Eve of St. Agnes, the Exposi- 
tion ; La Belle Dame Sans Merci, the Conflict; and Lamia, the 
Catastrophe. 

‘ The Eve of St. Agnes ’ shows Keats’ first wild experience of 
love. For the first time in his writings Keats here makes bold to 
introduce a scene of the consummation of physical love. As he 
told Woodhoiise in the following September “ Solution Sweet ” of 
stanza XXXVI means that Porphyro and Madeline enjoyed the 
supreme felicity of physical love. Middleton Murry therefore 
calls this poem ‘ a dream fulfilment ’ of . Keats’ love. And dream 
or no dream that the element of fulfilment is there every one Avill 
admit. The change of temper is evident when we compare it 
with ‘ Isabella.' That weak-sided poem as Keats later calls it, 
with all its quantity of love which extends even to the skeleton of 
dead Lorenzo, is never so deep. It is almost a young Platonist’s 
dream. In Isabella reality loses itself in dream, while The Eve 
of St. Agnes, says Selincourt in his Warton lecture, “ is as vi^al 
an experience as its companion picture, that master-piece of tragic 
concentration wrung from a spirit already disillusioned with it- 
self, La Belle Dame Sans Merci." And in his masterly preface to 
his edition of Keats’ poems he says, “ The Eve of St. Agnes ex- 
presses, as perfectly as Keats could express it, the romance and 
delight of a love satisfying and victorious. But side by side with 
it he gave the picture of a love which is at once a fascination and 
a doom, delineated in the same mediaeval atmosphere, with the 
same passionate conviction, and even with deeper significance in 
its reflection upon human life. While he was still at work on the 
Eve of St. Agnes the companion picture was in his mind. For he 
tells how Porphyro took Madeline’s lute — 
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Tumultuous, — and in chords that tenderest be, 

He played an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

In Provence called ‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ 

But Mr. Selincourt is a little wrong here, the La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci that Porphyro sang was not Keats’ La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, hut Alain Chartier’s. Keats had no idea of the tragic fate 
of his new-horn love in the Eve of St. Agnes; there' is no semblance 
of a doubt in this poem, and it is the joyful warblings of “ a love 
victorious ” as he himself later calls it. That Porphyro could 
sing it before his lady in spite of his knowledge of her deep concern 
for him is proof enough of its nature which could be none other 
than that of soft complainings of love. And this is exactly the 
nature of Aleyn’s poem. Mr. Selincourt himself in his notes calls 
it “ devoid of real feeling,” which it could not help being since 
Porphyro’ s complainings could not be real but partook of the nature 
of a provocative to the lady to make her come forward with her 
protestations. Keats had no idea of the tragic ending of his love, 
and, so Porphyro. He felt heart-certain that all the burrs of life 
he could easily avoid and be happy with his beloved ever after. 
The difficulties seemed rather to expedite the coming of their happi- 
ness, their flight from the dangers surrounding them thickly : 

Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery land. 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 

Arise — arise! The morning is at hand; — 

The bloated wassailers will never heed : — 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 

Drowned all in Ehenish and the sleepy Mead : 

Awake ! Arise ! my love, and fearless be. 

For O’er southern moors I have a home for thee. 

But ‘ circumstances,’ as Keats wrote a little later in his Indo- 
lent letter (March, 1819) ‘ ‘ are like clouds, continually gathering 
and bursting. While we are laughing, the seed of some trouble is 
put into the wide arable land of events — while we are laughing it 
sprouts, it grows, and suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must 
pluck.” And so even when Keats’ finger was yet on the note of 
optimism matters were coming to a pass whence he must change 
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his tune, and entire outlook on life, and I think when Keats wrote 
this passage he was communicating a deep personal experience and 
not merely philosophising. However, Fanny soon showed signs 
of her greater anxiety for pleasure than for Keats, but Keats found 
nothing in his heart to reply with like nonchalance. When he had 
not yet loved he had been free to the uttermost, but once in the 
mesh his soul was hopelessly caught. Eightly does the following 
passage, which he underscored about this time in the Palmerin, 
indicate his condition : 

,,, And as men whose hearts have long been free, when they devote 
them at last are more devoted than such as have been used 
to such devotement, 

Keats’ own state of mind has been well expressed in the 

“ Bright Star ” sonnet, written, as Sir Sidney Colvin 

would 'have it, during his short stay at Taylor’s, beginning from 
the 26th February, 

Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou art 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shore, 

Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 

No — ^yet still stedfast, still unchangeable. 

Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 

Still, Still to hear her tender-taken breath. 

And so live ever — or else Swoon to death. 

Now, on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 24th February, 
there was a snow flurry and another on the following morning, and 
Sir Sidnoy Colvin identified “ — the new softf alien mask of snow ” 
with these, and puts the poem about this time. 

And though in that letter Keats feels ashamed that he could 
not feel Haslam’s misfortunes as deeply as if they were his own, 
so thai he could philosophise on them, there came a time when 
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he was forced to philosophise on his own as well, even though they 
touched him ‘ too nearly for words.’ Words at last were found to 
convey that philosophy not only to a friend and confidant but to 
the wide world in La Belle Dame Sans Merci. He saw in his 
love a chain that was dragging him on to destruction, as it had 
dragged too many before, with the lure of beauty. He was losing 
his health, his peace of mind, and then suddenly the voice of 
wisdom cried out in his soul, “ beware!” To keep the effect of 
the whole unimpaired I must give here the little poem in full : 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 

Alone and palely loitering; 

The sedge is withere’d from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 

So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirreTs granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

I see a lily on thy brow. 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withered too. 

I met a lady in the meads 

Full beautiful, a faery’s child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes were wild. 

I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long; 

For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 

She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 

She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild, and manna dew; 

And sure in language strange she said 
I love thee tr\ie» 
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She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz'd and sighed deep, 

And there I shut her wild sad eyes — 

So kiss'd to sleep. 

And there we slumber'd on the moss, 

And there I dream 't, ah woe betide, 

The latest dream 1 ever dream 't 
On the cold hill side. 

I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death pale were they all; 

Who cry’d — “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
Hath thee in Thrall! " 

I saw their starved lips in the gloom 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 

' And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

And Keats writes jestingly to his brother and sister-in-law, 
“Why four kisses — you will say — why four, because I want to 
restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse — she would fain 
have said ‘ score ’ without hurting the rime — but we must teijper 
the imagination, as the critics say, with judgment. I was obliged 
to choose an even number that both eyes might have fair play, and 
to speak truly I think two a-piece quite sufficient. Suppose I had 
said seven there would have been three and a half a-piece, a very 
awkward affair, and well got out off on my side.’’ And remarks 
A. C. Bradley, “ This is not very like the comment of Wordsworth 
on his best poems, but, I dare say, the author of Hamlet made such 
jests about it.’’ And why this jest? — Because “ He could not 
say, here is the record of my love and my despair ’ ’ (Oxford Lec- 
tures on Poetry, p. 219). And that La Belle Dame Sans Merci is 
the record of his own love and despair is proved by the fact that 
he replaced the superb first line of the draft, ‘ ' 0 what can ail thee 
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Knight-at-arms,” by the much weaker “ Ah, what can ail thee, 
wretched wight,” for he knew he was no Knight-at-arms, as he 
had declared himself in that sonnet to Georgiana Augusta Wyllie, 

I am no Knight whose foeman dies; 

No cuirass glistens on my bosom’s swell; 

Keats certainly saw that the original opening was the more 
beautiful, but he also felt that it was less true and so changed it 
for the truer, weaker opening of the revision. 
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CHAPTEE III 


Vicissitudes of Keats’ Idea of Love at the Bough 
Hands of Experience 

Poetry began with hymns in praises of the gods, in epic demi- 
gods entered its realm, while it was reserved for drama to take 
in kings and princes, heroes and great men. Gradually the 
franchise was extended to the commoners, but the enfranchiK'rs 
themselves were not given the franchise till very recently in the 
history of Poetry. Subjectivity in poetry may be said, with some 
reservations, to be an innovation of the Nineteenth Century 
romantics. Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, all sang of 
themselves. Not only does the ‘ Prelude ’ give the reader an 
account of the poetic development of Wordsworth, but his 
‘ Tintern Abbey ’ is his first important contribution in that line. 
Byron was so much imbued with the idea that he did not only 
write in order to sing his own exploits, his experiences, but also 
projected himself into the heroes of his imaginative poetry and 
lived their lives himself, whence all such attempts have received 
the general name of ‘ Byronic pose.’ And as regards Shelley, 
it is the common charge against his poetry that when he had 
drawn upon all his experiences his mind could but repeat itself. 
He is considered as his kindest critic who qualifies this charge 
with the addition of the words ‘ in a spiral,’ so that repeating in 
a spiral he did not exactly give us a copy of his former ideas but 
something more. And the extent to which Keats was pre- 
occupied with the idea can be guessed from any standard work on 
Keats, where the reader will be told that ‘ Sleep and Poetry ’ is 
Keats’ ‘ Tintern Abbey,’ ‘ Endymion ’ his own search after ideal 
beauty,* Hyperion the epic of his poetic self,! and lastly his 

* 1 have refuted this theory. But that was on the ground of Keats* lack of 
experience. In Endymion he had no story of his own life to give, he could not therefore 
given any in it, hut where he had it he did give it too. 

f In a different s^n^e pities so long have taken one (vide Chap. VI). 
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Letters his ‘ Prelude,’ besides almost every other line of 
his poetry being explained by a reference to his personal 
life and experience. In a letter to Keynolds, 2l8t September, 
1817, he himself says, ‘ He (Hunt) agrees with the Northern 
Poet in this, ‘ ‘ He is not one of those who much delight to season 
their fire-side with personal talk ” — I must confess however 
having a little itch that way.’ And he was not content merely 
to hold his own autobiography before his readers in his poems, 
but also thought it necessary that every one else of his profession 
should do the same. , Thus in the closing lines of his Epistles 
To George Felton Matthew he mildly admonishes his friend, his 
intended Fletcher, for never opening his lips in that direction : 

I marvel much that thou hast never told 
How, from a flower, into a fish of gold 
Apollo chang’d thee, how thou next didst seem 
A black-eyed swan upon the widening stream; 

And when thou first didst in that mirror trace 
The placid features of a human face : 

That thou hast never told thy travels strange, 

And all the wonders of the mazy range 
O’er pebbly crystal, and o’er golden sands; 

Kissing thy daily food from Naiad’s pearly hands. 

(Lines 84-98.) 

And the imaginative account that he gives of his friend’s 
life, rather poetic life, which of course to Keats was the whole of 
it, is one of infinite beauty. ‘ For,’ it begins, 

For thou wast once a floweret blooming wild. 

Close to the source, bright, pure, and undefil'd, 

Whence gush the streams of song: in happy hour 
Came chaste Diana from her shady bower, 

Just as the sun was from the east uprising; 

And, as for him some gift she was devising, 

Beheld thee, plucked thee, cast thee in the stream 
To meet her glorious brother’s greeting beam. 

Moreover, Keats was not content to sing merely of himself 
but he was determined to sing of himself as a poet for a poet s 
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life, he thought, was fraught with greater strangeness and romance 
than that of kings or princes. In a letter to Hunt, May 10, 
1817, he wrote ; 

Does Shelley go on telling strange stories of the Death of Kings ?* 
Tell him there are strahge stories of the death of poets — 
some have died before they were conceived “ ^ow do you make 
that out Master Vellum.’" 


The death of Poets and their fate appealed to him irresistibly. 
He would sing of poets too. His Hyperion is the epic of poetic 
life. 

Now this seems very striking indeed. It justifies the atti- 
tudes of those critics who try to read Keats’ self in most of his 
poems. In fact one might go so far as to style a volume of a 
selection of Keats’ poems — an ‘ Autobiography of John Keats’ — 
as one writer has styled a selection from his letters. The title 
may well startle many at first but the claim can hardly be con- 
tended. 

Nor is the attitude peculiar to Keats and the romantic poets 
alone, no story pleases a man more than the story of his own life. 
Man likes so much to talk about himself. 

This partiality for one’s own life-story has been known to 
pervert the artistic sense of artists of the highest rank. It is the 
most common-place of criticism to say that Dickens thought 
' David Copperfield ’ to be the best of his novels only because in 
that book he had told the tale of his own early life. Even^our 
own Sarat Chandra’s partiality for ‘ Sreekanta ’ is in the same 


^ In ‘ Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries ’ Hunt records that Mr. 
Shelley was fond o." quoting the passage here alluded to in Shakespeare, and of applying 
it in the most unexpected manner; 

“ For G-o 4’.3 sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell strange stories of the deaths of kings.” 

Going with me to town once in the Hampstead stage, in which our only companion was 
an old lady, who sat silent and stiff after the English fashion, he startled her into a 
look of the most ludicrous astonishment by saying abruptly; ” Hunt, For God’s sake, 
let us sit upon the ground,” etc.— The old lady looked on the coach-floor, as if she 
expected to see us take our seats accordingly. Hunt adds — The reader will be touched 
by the melancholy anticipations that follow, and that are made in so good-humoured a 
manner « — {H. B. F. quoted by M. B., F.), 
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way accounted for by many of his critics. But it may be that in 
such veiled autobiographical productions a man’s genius some- 
times reaches its highest pitch, for, here he speaks from experi- 
ence. The truth he depicts in such writings are truths proved 
upon his own pulse and there is no false touch, no false psychology, 
no imperfect understanding in the whole work. In fact some 
critics go so far as to declare that one man can but write one or 
at most two genuine novels, which must be the story or stories 
of his own life. 

Now Keats’ partiality for ‘ Lamia ’ is frank. While he 
thought ‘ Isabella ’ as unfit for publication, he spoke of ‘ Lamia ’ 
as the best piece. (He assigned to it the first place in the volume 
of 1820 as having “ that sort of fire in it that must take hold of 
people some way ” (Colvin, Letters, p. 294). And what could 
have this fire been beside which the beautiful story of Isabella 
to Avhich some of his best critics have assigned the first place 
arnong his tales seemed to him mawkish, as he told Woodhouse? 
What else could it have been than the fire of his own soul? He 
had put a great deal of himself in the poem and so could not help 
being partial to it ; and the experience which furnished the 
inspiration of ‘ Lamia ’ was the direct and the most dearly bought 
experience of his life. 

The fire that had consumed his youthful idealism about 
woman and love of her he had imparted to ‘ Lamia ’ and he could 
not but feel sure that it ‘ must take hold of people some way.’ 

But artistically considered Lamia is not the greatest achieve- 
ment of Keats’ genius. “ Neither does Lamia,” says Garrod, 
“ lead me to believe that in narrative poetry, that is, in which a 
story is told, Keats was ever likely to achieve a success worth 
having.” — They cannot be brought to see things eye to eye with 
the poet. So of all Keats’ poems Lamia has proved to be the 
stumbling block to many. However, it is now generally regarded 
as an autobiographical poem in which the sensuous side of Keats’ 
nature is represented at war with the philosophic side. Lycius 
and Apollonius represent these two sides respectively. So far 
there is not much trouble ; but why should Lycius die unrecon- 
ciled to his friend and preceptor? Or why should he die at all? 
What does Keats really mean by what he ostensibly calls the 
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moral of the poem, and what again is its true moral, if it has 
any? Of all critical attempts at understanding Lamia so far 
made Mr. Ernst de Selincourt’s exposition of the allegory, though 
not satisfactory is the best and runs as follows : — 

The true significance of Lamia does not lie in 

‘‘ Do not all charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy?’* 
for the poem is the utterence of a mood rather than a settled 
conviction. True it is that the poet wishes to enlist our 
sympathies on the side of. Lycius that is essential, if the 
interest of the story is to be maintained; but it is possible for 
the emotional side of a nature to upbraid with bitterness, the 
intellectual even while it recognizes the right of the intellectual 
to supremacy. The subject in this respect presents itself in 
some measure as it might have done to ShaJkespeare. As we 
read the early acts of Troilus and Creasida and feel the impend- 
ing tragedy, we cannot remain untouched by vain hope that 
Troilus may live to the end believing in an illusion which seems 
to make for his happiness. Yet at the same time we bow 
before the remorseless supremacy of truth and recognize that 
only through bitter experience can Troilus reach a higher plane 
of feeling, Keats with a prophetic consciousness that he will 
not live to attain this fuller purpose, necessarily lacks the 
serenity of Shakespeare, and ends his poem on a note of tragic 
despair. And as he follows the fate of his hero he represents 
the agony of the struggle in the soul of a man who clings to 
the false at the same time that he desires the true, he aspires 
after the ideal even whilst he is unable to relax his hold of 
those very shadows, not realities, which he knows well enotigh 
to despise. He had no time to Teach the perfect consummation 
of his genius. The widest sympathy with the world about him, 
the firmest grasp of the realities of human life and character 
were not his; but his whole work presents us with the struggle 
for it, and presents it with a passion and sincerity which is 
itself a constituent of the highest genius. For art itself presents 
a struggle after an infinite perfection, and in no one of our 
poets do we find this more vitally portrayed than in the works 
of Keats — (Introduction to his edition of Keats’ poems, pages 
xliii-xliv.) 


At first sight the view may seem sound enough. Keats had 
no time to reach . . . the widest sympathy with the world 
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about him, and if he had he might have written a sequel to 
Lamia in which he would perhaps have revived Lycius and would 
have reconciled him to his philosopher friend, or might have re- 
written it as he has actually done with Hyperion but the revised 
Hyperion shows that Keats had reached this widest sympathy 
with the world around him, he had learnt to ‘ envisage circums- 
tance ail calm, and truth’ to him, was no pain. He had attained 
to the love of good and evil as early as March, 1819, when he 
could look on the cruelties of Nature with a profound equanimity. 
Tliese cruelties he justified as being conditions of the very exist- 
ence of the world : “ For in wild Nature the Hawk would lose 
his breakfast of Eobins and the Eobin his of worms — ^the lion 
must starve as well as the swallow ” (Letter to George and 
Georgiana, Feb. -Mar. 1819). The plea, therefore, that Keats 
had no time to reach the widest sympathy with the world 
about him fails, for what wider sympathy is humanly possible 
or even conceivable beyond this wliich embraces evil itself? Now 
‘ Lamia ’ was written in July, this year, that is, some five months 
alter the letter to George and Georgiana. Why should it there- 
fore lack the knowledge which he had attained in the letter ; but 
the thing is there was no want of knowledge in Keats. He had 
indeed reached the widest possible sympathy with the world 
around him in detached conditions of mind, but found that love 
of woman engrosses the spirit too much and makes it lose its grasp 
of this sympathy. The realisation of Endymion’s 

That those deceptions which for pleasure go 
’Mong men, are pleasures real as real may be : 

But there are higher ones I may not see, 

If impiously an earthly realm I take — 

is expressed here in this poem. 

In Lamia Keats is trying to dissuade himself from impiously 
taking this earthly kingdom. He is proving to himself that 
women are deceitful and underneath their fair beauty lies a 
serpent soul, so as to engender in himself a dislike for women. 

We shall now consider Mr. Middleton Murry’s exposition of 
the allegory. In so far as it is an objective interpretation it differs 
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from the interpretation of Selincourt and others, and as such de- 
serves this consideration. “ Lamia,” says Mr. Murry, “ as 
Keats ■wrote it, is imaginative autobiography, and of the most 
exact and faithful kind. Keats is Lycius, Fanny Brawne is the 
Lamia, and Apollonius is Charles Brown the realist, trying to 
break Fanny’s spell over Keats by insisting upon her as the female 
animal. The identification seems transparent. Lamia is a poem 
of real and living experience; Keats wrote it from his heart.” 

Mr. Murry reaches his conclusion thus ; Luring the summer 
weeks (of 1819) when BroAvn and Keats were together 
at Sbanklin, the former, in spite of Keats’ silence on 
the subject of his . love, had come to know a great 
deal of it, and his consequent sufferings. And realist 
as he was he could have no words for his friend than 
the cold advice ‘ Put the woman out of your thoughts, she is not 
worth the trouble.’ ‘ A man of the world ’ that he was he could 
not understand the sort of love that Keats engendered for Fanny. 
He therefore kept continually buzzing in his friend’s ears his cold 
advice. Moreover, Keats himself had come to conceive a doubt as 
to whether Fanny had not entrammelled his spirit to the detriment 
of his life’s mission. 

Now at such a time Keats came under the influence of 
Burton. “ The reading of that disappointed, embittered, old 
idealist was one of the drugs to which Keats now had recourse, and 
his marginal notes which have been preserved, probably belong to 
these days.” ” From his reading of Burton at this time Kdhts 
took the story of Lamia : 

‘ Philostratus in his fourth hook de vita Apollonii, hath a 
memorable instance in this kind, which I may not omit, of one 
Menippus Lycius, a young man twenty-five years of age, that going 
betwixt Chencreas and Corinth, met such a phantasm in the habit 
of a fair gentlewoman, which, taking him by the hand, carried him 
home to her house, in the suburbs of Corinth, and told him she 
was a Phoenician by birth, and if he would tarry with her, he 
should hear her sing and play and drink such wine as never any 
drank, and no man should molest him; but she, being fair and 
lovely, would live and die with him, that was fair and lovely to 
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behold. The young man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and dis- 
creet, able to moderate his passions, though not this of love, tarried 
with her a while to his great content, and at last married her, to 
whose wedding, amongst other guests, came Apollonius; who, by 
some probable conjectures, found her out to be a serpent, a lamia; 
and that all her furniture was, like Tantallus’ gold, described by 
Homer, no substance but mere illusions. When she saw herself 
descried, she wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but he would 
not be moved, and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that was in 
it, vanished in an instant : many thousands took notice of this fact, 
for it was done in the midst of Greece.’ 

That is the story as old Burton gave it. It was singularly 
appropriate to Keats’ situation — a young man of twenty-three, a 
philosopher, able to moderate his passions, though not this of 
love, who must have wondered many times whether Fanny Brawne 
had not entangled him to his own perdition. ‘ I have never 
known any unalloyed happiness,’ he was writing to her at the 
very moment of beginning Lamia (5th July), for many days 
together : the death or sickness of someone has always spoilt my 
hours — and now when no such troubles oppress me, it is you must 
confess very hard that another sort of pain should haunt me. Ask 
yourself, my love, whether you are not very cruel to have so 
entrammelled me, so destroyed my freedom ! ’ Already the story 
fitted well. Keats made it fit better still. In Burton there was 
no hint of a relation between Lycius and Apollonius. Apollonius 
is but a wedding guest. In the poem Lamia, Apollonius is 
Lycius’ friend and master. In Burton there is no hint of any- 
thing untoward happening to Lycius as the result of the exposure 
of the lamia. She dissolves into thin air, and that is all. In 
Keats’ poem, Lycius’ struggles to prevent the exposure, and when 
it is made, he dies. 

Mr. Murry quotes the following verses as Keats’ humorous 
representation of Brown’s character and holds that he' really was 
‘ a good sort of man ’ as Keats described him in a letter to Fanny. 

Ne cared he for wine, or half and half; 

Ne cared for fish or flesh or fowl, 

And sauces he held worthless as the chaff; 

He’s deign’d the swine head as the wassail bowl, 

fi 
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Ne with lewd ribalds sat he cheek by jowl, 

Ne with sly Lemans, in the scorner's chair; 

But after water brooks this pilgrim's soul 
Panted, and all his food was woodland air, 

Though he would oft times feast on gilliflowers rare. — 

The slang of Oities in no wise he knew; 

Tipping the wink to him was heathen Greek; 

He sipped no olden Tom or ruin blue 
Or nantz or cherry brandy drank full neck 
By many a damsel hoarse and rogue of cheek; 

Nor did he know each aged watchman’s beat; 

Nor in obscured purlieus would he seek 
Por curled Jewesses with ankles neat, 

Who, as they walk abroad, make tinkling with their feet. 

Brown was utterly opposed to what he knew of Keats’ love on 
principle : and he can have known very little about it, beyond 
the obvious and tangible facts, of its whole nature he was ignorant. 
Were it not for this ignorance it would be hard to forgive him 
for the torture he inflicted upon Keats in the following winter, 
by flirting with Fanny Brawne in Keats’ presence when Keats 
was ill. Keats confessed his suffering in an agonized letter to 
Fanny Brawne, 5th July, 1820 : 

‘ I cannot forget what has passed. What? nothing with a man 
of the world, but to me dreadful. I will get rid of this as 
much as possible. When you were in the habit of flirting 
with Brown you would have left off, could your own heart have 
felt one half of one pang mine did. Brown is a good so#t of 
Man — ^he did not know he was doing me to death by inches. I 
feel the effect of every one of those hours in my side now; 
and for that cause though he has done me meuiy services, 
though I know his love and friendship for me, though at this 
moment I should be without pence were it. not for his assistance, 
I will never see or speak to him until we are both old men, if 
we are to be. I will resent my heart having been made fi 
foot-ball. ' 

In taking the sense of this passage Mr. Murry makes too 
much of Keats’ remark on Brown which Keats purposely made 
as inoffensive to Brown as possible. He wanted to point out to 
Fanny that Brown’s share of the offence was pardonable because 
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of his harmless intentions and ignorance of Keats’ state of mind, 
but as she was fully in the know as regards this it was unpardon- 
able in her. Keats’ real intention was to anyhow wean her away 
from the vile habit. 

That Keats did not really take Brown for “ a good sort of 
Man,” Mr. Murry himself has supplied materials to prove. He 
says that “ Keats knew at least one of the ‘ curled Jewesses ’ — 
she was called Jenny Jacobs ...” and he next gives the incident 
of Brown’s going over to Ireland and marrying his poor Jewish 
maid servant and then leaving her alone, and taking away her 
little son with him to Italy. The thing is in that short humorous 
poem, by ‘ Ne cared he . . .’ Keats always meant that ‘ he 
greatly cared,’ and in this light the character of Brown does not 
appear a particularly innocent one. Now if this was Keats’ 
reading — could he really take the man to be a good sort of 
fellow? Certainly not. Moreover, there are evidences to prove 
that Keats suspected Brown from the beginning of his relationship 
with Fanny. Brown and Dilke (whose tenants were Miss Brawnc 
and her family) had known Fanny before Keats. He had certain- 
ly seen her flirting with them even on the very first day of his 
acquaintance with her. He suspected Brown’s attempts to dis- 
suade him from the pursuit of his love as due to the latter’s 
interest in the woman. He thought that Brown wanted her for 
himself, and for that end tried to convince him that she was 
quite unworthy of him and Fanny that he of her. He counselled, 
he jeered, he tried every possible means. This is what Keats 
meant by the following passage of another of his letters to Fanny, 
July, 1820 (MBF. 223) : 

My friends laugh at you! I know some of them — when I know 
them all I shall never think of them again as friends or even 
acquaintance. My friends have behaved well to me in every 
instance but one, and there they become tattlers, and inquisi- 
tors into my conduct, spying upon a secret I would rather die 
than share it with anybody’s confidence. For this I cannot 
wish them well, I care not to see any of them again. If I am 
the Theme, I will not be the Friend of Idle Gossips. Good 
Gods what a shame it is our loves should be so put into the 
mioroecope of a Coterie. Their laughs should uot aSect you (I 
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may perhaps give you reasons some day for these feiughs, for 1 
suspect a few people to hate me well enough, for reasons I 
hnow of^ who have pretended a great friendship for me) when 
in competition with one, who if he should never see you again 
would make you the Saint of his memory. These laughers, 
who do not like you, who envy you for your Beauty, who would 
have God-blessed me from you for ever : who were plying me 
with disencouragemenfcs with respect to you eternally. People 
are revengeful — do not mind them — do nothing but love me. 
If I knew that for certain life and health will in such event be 
a heaven, and death itself will be less painful. Do not let my 
name ever pass between you and those laughers, if I have no 
other merit than the great Love for you, that were sufficient to 
keep me sacred and unmentioned in such society . . . your 
name never passes my Lips — do not let mine pass yours — 
these people do not like me. . . . 

And Keats had already parted with Brown in May, 1820. 
That this suspicion was not of later origin than Lamia or than 
even the beginning of his love is proved by the silence he main- 
tained in that respect from the very beginning, for, the last 
excerpt clearly points out that the cause of this reserve was his 
suspicion of his friends. His letters of this period to Fanny 
become more and more outspokenly caustic towards Brown and 
Dilke, as his morbidity deepens. In August he wrote to her 
(M.B.P. 224): 

Mr. Dilke came t>o see me yesterday, and gave me a very great 
deal more pain than pleasure. I shall never be able any more 
to endure the society of any of those who used to meet at the 
Elm Cottage and Wentworth Place. The last two years taste 
like brass upon my Palate. ... I am sickened at the brute 
world which you are smiling with. I hate men and women 
more. I see nothing but thorns for the future — ^wherever I 
may be next winter in Italy or nowhere Brown will be living 
near you with his indecencies — I see no prospect of any rest. 
Suppose me in Borne — ^well, I should there see you as in a 
magic glass going to and from town at all hours — ^I wish you 
could infuse a little confidence in human nature into my heart. 

I cannot muster any the world is too brutal for me^ — I am glad 
there is such a thing as the grave — ^I am sure I shall not have 
any rest till I get there; At any rate I will indulge myself by 
never seeing any more of Dilke or Brown or any of their friends. 
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“ The last two years taste like brass upon my Palate,” 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that from the very beginning 
of his relationship with Fanny he had been constantly tormented 
by the indecencies of Brown and Dilke. His experiences of 
these years were the bitterest. Could any sane man after this 
believe in Keats’ ‘‘ Brown is a good sort of Man,” and ever think 
that he would represent Brown as Apollonius, Lycius’ therefore 
his friend, philosopher, and guide? 

Mr. Murry avoids the difficulty of explaining Lycius’ death 
by calling ‘ Lamia ’ Keats’ imaginative autobiography. — ‘ Ima- 
ginative,’ therefore no fact, only what Keats thought possible, 
and no more. And the difficulty thus avoided is the most perplex- 
ing in Keats. But even then, as we have seen, his theory cannot 
stand. It fell with the fall of Brown. 

In an analysis of the poet’s motives the first point that 
presents itself to our mind is that Keats lets Lycius die. There- 
fore whatever side of Keats’ nature might he symbolize it is plain 
that the poet means it to die as well. Now if we are to subscribe 
to the theory that there is a gradual development in the poetical 
mind of Keats similar to the evolution of the fruit from the flower 
Tip to the first Hyperion, at least, we must necessarily admit that 
the death of Lycius, and for that matter the death of that side 
of Keats’ nature which he represents, was necessary for that phase 
of the evolution of his poetical mind which is depicted in Lamia. 

Keats gave to Lycius not the whole of his sensuous self but 
only the grosser part of it, that part which so many have stoutly 
defended by spiritualising its contents thinking that they were 
thereby rendering some service to the dead poet himself and to 
morality and the world at large. Kightly to designate these critics 
one has to fall back upon Keats himself and say that, ‘ these are 
interested in the pious frauds of fhorality. ’ But Keats requires no 
such defence. He recognised the grossness of his sensuosities 
himself and when convinced of its irretrievability he let it die with 
a sigh as he let his Endymion. ‘ It is necessary that this young- 
ster should die,’ this judgment he applied with the same cruel 
rigour to the grossly sensuous part of his nature as to his mawkish 
poein. Lycius and ‘ Endymion ’ were bom with the virus of 
death in them. 
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Keats’ first idea was that this gross sensuosity could he 
transmuted into pure gold with the help of a little philosophy. So 
Lycius became the pupil of Apollonius, and Apollonius somehow 
managed to shield him from all evils till the fatal incident. Up 
till now Keats’ mind was more preoccupied with the imaginary 
than the real. The negative side of his nature was the more pro- 
nounced side. His relish of evil did him no harm as his joy in 
the good no much good because they both ended in speculation. 
But now the speculative was giving ground to the real, and he 
could no more remain content with ‘ tbe stars for his children and 
the roaring of the wind for his wife.’ He felt strongly the need of 
a real woman in his life. Philosophy or Platonism could no more 
satisfy him. But with the awakening of this fatal desire with the 
advent of Miss Brawne in his life came also the realisation that for 
him there was to be no consummation of fleshly desires. The 
wasting power of love would soon waste away the little vitality he 
had. It became, therefore, the imminent care of his philosophic 
self, to proceed to the help of the sensuous, though unbidden. So 
Apollonius went uninvited to Lycius’ marriage feast. He found 
Lycius’ spirit too much engrossed in the enjoyment of his new 
found treasure, he perhaps despaired of extricating him success- 
fully, but would not let him pursue his foolish headlong course. 
“ Fool,” he cried repeatedly with unrelenting contempt, 

From every ill 

Of life have I preserved thee to this day, 

And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey? 

Apparently he shall not though it might cost him his dear disciple’s 
life. The voice of proud virginity is here too distinctly heard. 
In spite of his luxuriating in the enjoyment of the senses he had 
not yet debased himself so low as to be tempted to taste of carnal 
pleasure. The very idea was shocking to him. He therefore 
rudely breaks off the illusion that his poetic nature wove round these 
objects of coarse enjoyment and the upshot is that with the break- 
ing of the illusion the grossly sensuous side of his nature dies also — 
the side that would have the touch of a real woman to sustain it. 
His idea so long had been that ‘ fellowship of essences ’ was pos- 
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sible in human love, fair women were ‘ tapestried angels ’ to his 
imagination, but now he saw his mistake. 

Considered thus Apollonius assumes a larger proportion. And 
as a matter of fact he sums up in himself all that is good and great 
and wise in Keats. Philosophy or knowledge indeed is his forte,, 
but he is also by no means dead to all sense of beauty or even to the 
finer enjoyment of the senses. Lycius himself would have invited 
him to the feast except for his bride’s uncompromising opposition, 
a fact which perplexed Lycius not a little I suppose. Apollonius’ 
intention was to preserve his disciple from the ills of life. And 
herein lay his only mistake. Such coarseness as Lycius represents 
can never be I’econciled to the nobility of Apollonius. But Lycius 
had first inspired his hopes and had so long justified it by his con- 
duct. But that was when Lycius did not know himself. With 
nearer experience came the stern realisation that he must be his 
‘ unadulterated self,’ and on that night of his first ecstasy his 
‘ trusty guide ’ and ‘ good instructor,’ did but seem “ the ghost 
of folly haunting my sweet dreams.” With the hardening in 
Lycius came a corresponding hardening in Apollonius, and he 
would rather have his pupil die than see him a serpent’s prey. So 
when Lycius dies Apollonius is not very sorry. He perhaps heaves 
a deep sigh of relief and exclaims, ‘ it is meet that this youngster 
should die,’ and the death leaves him free to follow his own specu- 
lations unburdened by the dead weight of a dull ward. The death 
of the grossly sensuous side of his nature leaves his imagination 
free to follow its own light ethereal without any taint of low 
sensuosity. 

Keats, like Shelley, was an idealist, a Platonist. But they 
both differed from Plato in the fact that they both had a great 
hankering for realising this ideal in a living, breathing human 
being. In fact the whole life of Shelley is the tragedy of this 
quest of realising his ideal love in the world below. He also realised 
it himself and so designated him as ‘a power girt round with weak- 
ness ;’ and saw himself chained to the car of life and dragged before 
it in its Triumph. But the knowledge came too late for Shelley to 
benefit by it. In the case of Keats it came just in time. He 
might have really benefited by it and benefit he did. But for him 
life's day was done and death engulfed him ere he could take stock 
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of how. much the benefit was. He realised that his mighty ab- 
stract idea of Beauty sought its earthly counterpart in a satisfying 
individual, a woman of flesh and blood, and unless he could purge 
himself of this sensuous craving his defeat was sure. He there- 
fore took alarm in time and plucked at the root of the poisonous 
shrub. Had he lived we would see him the master of life not its 
captive; 

To most of his readers Keats was the poet of the five senses. 
Whatever therefore does not contribute to this view seems puzzling 
to them. Tile difficulty lies in the fact that almost all his best 
poems are but songs of the region of Flora and old Pan. He was 
overtaken by death just as he was coming out of it. Now ‘Lamia' 
is a poem of this period of transition. It is an account of the 
struggle that was to herald the new period of Keats’ poetic life 
when he was to sing of the ‘ agonies the strife of human hearts.’ 
But readers whose ears had so long been attuned to the joyful 
ditties of the earlier period would find it difficult to follow his new 
symphony. They would follow him quite if the Lamia story was 
to end with Lycius and Lamia “ like two gems upcurled in a 
single shell ’ ’ — 

T would huraour many hearts to leave them thus, 

Shut from the busy world of more incredulous. 

But he refused to gratify his readers thus. The vision of truth 
was in his eyes and there was no rest for him till he had fully com- 
municated it. ^ 

The load of an unearthly bliss 
He feels about his heart whom it pleases God to give. 

For aye, he keeps awake. The gift of the Gods, 

Like a dream, burns in his heart with an upward flame. 

Cn 'St? 

'St? ^’t?«i, (?r??it? m 
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He would take no account of the feelings of his 
readers but proceed headlong with his tale. The naked 
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beauty of truth was in his eyes and he could brook no 
mawkish art of softening its dreadful force. Thus in the 
opening lines of the second part we hear him thundering out 
a cruel truth which he calls the moral of his story. In fact his 
tone is so serious that most critics take this to be mock serious- 
ness and are therefore at a loss to arrive at a true estimate of his 
thoughts in these lines. Some dismiss them as cynical, while 
others tremble, and silently pass them by. But truth to tell they 
contain a moral, and yet ‘ Lamia ' is not a didactic poem. 

If Lamia has a moral it must be here, as its author points out : 

Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is— Love, forgive us! — cinders, ashes, dust; 

Love in a palace is perhaps at last 
More grievous torment than a hermit’s fast : 

That is a doubtful tale from faiery land, 

Hard for the non-elect to understand. 

Had Lycius liv’d to hand his story down. 

He might have given the moral a fresh frown, 

Or clench’d it quite. 

But what has ‘ love in a hut ’ to do with the Lamia story? 
And ‘ love in a palace ’ also not much. And yet Keats says, 
“ Had Lycius liv’d to hand his story down. He might have given 
the moral a fresh frown. Or clench’d it quite.” The thing is that 
Keats is furious against love by which he means the attraction for 
women. If his story does not prove his moral, well then he must 
make the blank statement of a truth by the way to reveal its other 
traits that are outside the scope of the story. He therefore de- 
fends his statement thus — “ but too short was their bliss. To 
breed distrust and hate, that make the soft voice hiss.” ‘ The soft 
voice hiss ’ — ^the serpent in her comes out, her real nature is dis- 
covered. She is but a Lamia. Here is a plain hint at the alle- 
gory : Lycius is a man’s youthful sensuosity that hotly burns for 
the charms of woman, which in the end is found out to be a veritable 
serpent, the discoverer of woman’s real nature is time, the old, 
bald-headed philosopher Apollonius. When youth madly revels in 
the pleasures of woman age comes in uninvited, and discovers her 
7 
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real nature. In vain does youth plead age not to break the illu- 
sion, — 


If dream is so sweet, wake me not, 0 wake me not, 

Even though it be but the coin of idle fancy. 

Jil, ^1— 

But time is relentless. He will suffer no delusion, he must solve 
every problem, and every mystery. He would rather have his 
youth gone than remain in the Fool’s Paradise. He therefore 
solves the problem and youth dies. 

So is the allegory explained. But one objection might be 
urged against it; how could Lycius and Apollonius keep each 
other’s company for any long period to justify their relationship? 
or how could age and youth co-exist in a man? Well, the answer 
is simple. First, Apollonius is Time and therefore age. Youth 
learns by experience, from the lessons of time. So is Lycius 
Apollonius’s pupil. And for the co-existence of youth and age in 
a man one might recall the famous statement of Count von 
Keyserling, in his famous 1 ‘ Travel Diary of a Philosopher” 
where in describing the primitiveness of the Eajputs he thus 
begins, ‘ just as no stage in the individual literally dies away ’ — 
and concludes that the relief of one age by another is a fiction of 
history. So it is plain that an old man does not lose his youth 
literally. But how could a youngman have old age in him? *An 
old sannyasin of Belur once asked me to show him some of my 
literary scribblings, I did show him some. He was much pleased, 
he said, with some of my characters, but would be more to see 
some of them combine the characteristics of all ages, and this he 
beautifully illustrated by the example of a child of five 
warning its father gravely against some danger. Now is not this 
convincing argument that youth also has the characteristics of age 
in it? 

But what could Keats mean by being so furious against love 
of women? What was the matter with him at this time? If 
anything in his writings should require a personal allusion surely 
the claim of this attitude to woman is one of the first. Yes, it is, 
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and we shall see the relationship of this attitude with his personal 
life and experience. 

Keats first met Fanny Brawne sometime in October or 
November, 1818, and their engagement followed on the Christmas 
day when Keats dined with her family. The first ecstasies of this 
engagement the poet celebrated in his Ode to Fancy and The Eve 
of St. Agnes. These poems were composed between January and 
February, 1819. But the joys now gradually appeared precarious, 
nay illusive, false; he began to think meanly of women because of 
the one that had fallen to his lot, and in ‘ Lamia, ’ which was 
written in the long period from July to September, he expressed 
his own estimate of this love, as it now appeared to him. 

A disappointed idolater becomes the most violent inconoclast. 
He alone can hate mankind with Timon’s bitterness who has loved 
them with his love. Keats had loved women only too well to brook 
their, flippancies and flirtations. From early youth fair women 
have been angels to him. ‘ How can a man be unhappy that has 
a wife?’ was his firm belief, and in his heart there was an incura- 
ble longing for women’s society. Miss Amy Lowell ascribes this 
longing to his motherlessness, and points out that the reason why 
Fanny Brawne could not satisfy Keats was that she was too young 
to be able to play the mother to him. Howsoever it might have 
been, the fact remains that he loved Fanny only too well and ex- 
pected no less from her in return. He wanted her ‘ One-thought- 
ed, never-wandering, guileless love.’ ‘ O, let me have thee 
whole, — all-all-be mine ’ — An atom less was death to him. Such 
was the intensity of his passion. But Fanny seemed unworthy of 
such devotion. Her tastes seemed too low, too vulgar for the 
refinements of a Keats. Even after she had accepted Keats’ suit 
end been engaged to him she could not resist the temptation of 
flirting with other youngmen. To her Keats was her ‘ boy ’ whom 
she meant to play off against other ‘ boys, ’ and she never regarded 
the engagement as a very serious thing. So much so that even in 
his very presence she one day flirted with Brown in such a manner 
that after this Keats determined never to see his friend’s face again 
till they were both old men, and he would have done the same with 
his fiancee as well were it in his power to do so. How pathetic and 
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helpless is the appeal of the sonnet to Fanny, beginning 

I cry your mercy— pity— love. 


It is true that sometimes he suffered causelessly, as jealousy’s 
true nature is, but nevertheless, his sufferings were acute. He 
was, moreover, too painfully aware of his physical defects which 
kept the flame of jealousy always burning in his heart. He was 
only five feet and a half inch high and young maidens or rather 
women in general did not seem to care much for him. For this 
he was never at home in women’s society. He thought that pre- 
ference would always go to somebody else than himself. And he 
was not very wrong in this apprehension. Had not his own 
brother George supplanted him from the heart of the woman who 
first claimed his adoration, I mean Georgiana Augusta Wylie, who 
subsequently became Georgiana Keats? However, a specimen of 
his jealousies might be had in his Ode to Fanny, written 
not long after their engagement. Fanny went to a dance 
without Keats, and thus left behind he apprehends that she will 
indulge in much flirting there and not think of him. That some- 
body else is enjoying her company is a thought more than he can 
bear. 


Who now, with greedy looks, eats up my feast? 

What stare outfaces now my silver moon ! 

It is too much, and the jealous lover breaks out in an impassj^oned 
appeal to his fickle love, 

Ah ! keep that hand unravished at the least, 

Let, let, the amorous bum — 

But, pr’ythee, do not turn 
The current of your heart from me so soon. 

0! save, in charity. 

The quickest pulse for me. 

He even told Fanny of his sufferings. But she would not take 
heed. Why that was nothing — not much at least? Yes, not 
much to Fanny Brawne, but much — much to John Keats. She 
would plead with him that all his jealousies were based on nothing, 
his fears but false, and yet she would not give up her ways. So 
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Keats now began to see her real nature. ‘ Had he not read 
Hamlet?’ ‘ Frailty, thy name is woman !’ so to him — 

^tis nothing now — 

Must not a woman be 
A feather on the sea, 

Swayed to and fro by every wind and tide? 

Of as uncertain speed 
As blow-ball from the mead? 


Indeed he knows this, but ‘ to know it is despair.’ But is it 
‘ despair ’ alone? I think it is something more. It is loathing, 
it is regret for ever having loved at all, it is a looking back to the 
price that has been paid for the trifle. I think at the close of the 
famous sonnet to Fanny there lurks a thought within his mind of 
this nature. Had it not been better for him to keep himself to his 
studies, his profession and other manly pursuits than this wild 
goose chase? or even the thought that it was a falling off from his 
duties was not far from his mind. 

Or living on perhaps, your wretched thrall, 

Forget, in the mist of idle misery, 

Life’s purposes, — the palate of my mind 
Losing its gust, and my ambition blind ! 

Herein lies the germs of a revolt. Why, why should he die 
for an atom of the mind of a green girl? His life surely had a 
greater mission ! His ambition ought to have been far greater 
than the attainment of a girl! And what was that girl? An 
unworthy flirt. The thought perhaps went on thus fermenting in 
his mind till for some time at least his ideas were revolutionised. 
He succeeded in freeing himself from the spell and became the 
Keats whose voice we hear in Lamia , — Keats the misogynist, 
Keats to whom woman at bottom is a serpent, her charms black 
enchantment, love of her mere folly. 

This mood also finds expression, its most caustic expression in 
the poem ‘ Modem Love,’ which I consider must belong to this 
period. 

And what is love? It is a doll dress’d Up 
For idleness to cosset, nurse, and dandle; 
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A thing of soft misnomers, so divine 
That silly youth doth thinJk to make itself 
Divine by loving, and so goes on 
Yawning and doting a whole summer long, 

Till Miss’s comb is made a pearl tiara. 

And common Wellingtons turn Romeo boots; 

Then Cleopatra lives at number seven. 

And Antony resides in Brunswick Square. 

But the virulence of the tone is softened down here. His old 
fond doting on love comes upon him again. He has not the heart 
to say that there never was sincere passion in man and woman. 
Here, perhaps, he sighs at his own ill-luck and the ill-luck of those 
of his kind, who, of course, form the majority of mankind, and in 
a milder tone reproaches the unhappy disillusioned beings for the 
obstinacy of their hearts which refuse to accept their fate and smart 
and groan under their own weights. 

Fools 1 if some passions high have warm’d the world, 

If Queens and Soldiers have play’d deep for hearts, 

It is no reason why such agonies 

Should be more common than the growth of weeds. 

• And turning to his broken heart he expresses a wish that he 
had never loved so deeply. He would now be content to have a 
whole heart satisfied with itself which is no woman’s thrall. And 
if he could have this he w'ould have nothing to do again with lovers 
and their fates. 

Fools ! make me whole again that weighty pearl 
The Queen of Egypt melted, and 111 say 
That ye may love in spite of beaver hats. 

It will be observed that the admission of a sincere passion in 
the case of a fortunate few, places the poem a little before ‘ Lamia.’ 
His bitterness against love and women had not yet reached that 
climax. 

A very serious allegation might be pressed against my con- 
tention that I have given two different interpretations of the alle- 
gory of Lamia and have spoken confidently of both. But are there 
not always two aspects of a truth, the Universal and the particular? 
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This double-facedness is the peculiar characteristic of all great 
poems, and specially of those of Keats. So we hear of Hyperion re- 
presenting any poet in general and Keats in particular. In fact 
poetry consists in the Universalisation of particular facts by the 
poet, and we speak of a ‘ poetic truth,’ ‘ poetic justice ’ and so on. 
What does Keats really mean by ‘ truth ’ in “ What the imagina- 
tion seizes as Beauty must be Truth, whether it existed or not.” 

‘ Whether it existed or not ’ — how can that be true which had 
never any existence? Well, I know not, but another poet who 
knows this answers, not argumentatively, but by way of a simple 
assertion, for, with them, consecutive reasoning proves nothing. 
In his “ ” Rabindranath makes Narada say to 

Valmiki in reply to the latter’s apprehension that he might miss 
the truth in celebrating the deeds of Rama — 

That only is true 

Which thou wilt WTite 

And not all that merely happen. 

Thy mind, 0 poet, is truer 
Than Oudh, the place 
Of Kama’s incarnation. 

^1' '»1’ >14 >II5J Jiw, stWTff*! 

HTCTU >l?J I 

‘ 5^51 ’ and ‘ ‘ Truth ’ and ‘ Pact ’ — the former is Univer- 

sal and belongs to poetry, the latter particular and belongs to the 
prose of everyday life. There of course are elements of truth in 
‘ facts ’ but the whole of a ‘ fact ’ is not true. So the poet’s func- 
tion is to discard the elements of untruth from facts and give them 
the nature of truth, that is, his business is to take away those indi- 
vidual aspects of an incident which bear no universal application. 
And few ever excelled Keats in this respect. Every critic admits 
that his nightingale is any nightingale and the listner any Keats, 
that is, any poet. And yet how real is the background of that poem ! 
The trees were all real trees and he composed the ode sitting 
beneath the bird’s nest. Even the death pangs of Tom Keats have 
their place in the poem, and yet it is Keats as well as any poet. 
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That was his art. It is thus that I have given two interpretations 
to the allegory of Lamia and hold them equally correct. The first 
is particular in which Lycius represents Keats’ youthful gross 
sensuosity, and the story is the story of his abandonment of this 
sensuosity for ‘ knowledge ’ and ‘ philosophy,’ and the second is 
Universal in which Lycius is Youth, Appollonius Time and Lamia 
any Woman. The first interpretation is only a particular case of 
the second universal proposition. But at the root of all this lie 
the hard facts of his own life. The alchemy of his genius has 
Hfade all disagreeables vanish from them and Lamia pleases all ‘ by 
a fine excess.’ 

But one might ask at this moment, what about the distribu- 
tion of the wreaths? Is not the moral pointed there? In fact 
Mr. Garrod emphatically states and defends this view. “ For 
myself,” he says, ‘‘ I do not know that Keats could have pointed 
out the moral more sharply than he has done,” and he quotes a 
whole passage — 

What wreath for Lamia? What for Lycius? 

What for the sage, old Apollonius? 

Upon her aching forehead be there hung 
The leaves of willow and of adder's tongue; 

And for the youth, quick, let us strip for him 
The thyrsus, that his watching eyes may swim 
Into forgetfulness; and for the sage 
Let spear-grass and the spiteful thistle wage 
War on his temples. Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven : 

We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of conunon things. 

Philosophy will clip an Angel's wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 

Empty the haunted air, the gnomed mine — 

Unweave a rainbow, as it erstwhile made 
The tender-person 'd Lamia melt into a shade. 

And Mr. Garrod very sharply remarks that it is all too sharply 
said for Keats’ critics.” But I think justice requires that I shall 
quote him in full before criticising his views. Here is the 
passage ; 
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“ But it is all too sharply said for Keats’ critics. Even Sir 
Sidney Colvin takes offence. He cannot bear that philosophy 
should win no better wreath than spear-grass and the thistle. 
Keats, he urges, in a tone of grave rebuke, ‘ should have realised 
that the discoveries of “ philosophy,” meaning Science, leave the 
world of poetry as they found it.’ Keats, moreover, asks us, he 
supposes, ‘ to take sides with the enchantress ’ ; and even the 
wreath of Lycius is, for this critic, ‘ of ominous growth.’ No 
word of this mystification do I understand. When and where does 
Keats ask us ‘ to take sides with the enchantress ’? We are told, 
it is true, in the last lines, that philosophy will as lightly unweave 
a rainbow — the worst of crimes — as it melted Lamia to a shade, 
which was no more than her deserts. No sympathy is wasted on 
Lamia. Willow and adder’s tongue are her proper portion for 
ever. Of Lycius the perfect wreath is the thyrsus, the emblem of 
inspiration, of poetry — to the end that 

m 

His watching eyes may swim 
Into forgetfulness : 

that, like all poets, whose life is in sensation, in beauty, he may 
‘ fade far away, dissolve and quite forget ’ all that is less real than 
that. That all which philosophy inherits is the thistle and spear- 
grass — that, again, is not a dogma that should take us by surprise 
in Keats. In the period to which Lamia belongs — those eight 
golden months in which alone Keats’ genius flourished in the full- 
ness of pure sensuous experience, escaped from that craving for 
thought which, besetting him at so many other times spoilt his 
singing — it would surprise me if in this period this dogma did not 
find expression. 

‘‘ This is not to say that I think the moral of Lamia good 
morals, that it satisfies the demands of a complete humanity. 
But I think it tolerable poetry; and I see no reason for wishing to 
make intolerable prose of it. In Keats himself, after all, there 
was that which Lamia could not satisfy, nor the best of his poetry 
at any time. That is why he has no sooner finished Lamia than 
he takes up Hyperion : A Vision. I like him the better for it, but 
1 do not think him a better poet. I think him the great poet he 

8 
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is only when the senses capture him, when he finds truth in beauty, 
that is to say, when he does not trouble to find truth at all.” 

If we now revert to De Selincourt’s criticism of the poem 
which I have fully quoted earlier in my thesis it will be seen that 
most of what Mr. Garrod has to say has been anticipated and 
effectively met by that brilliant critic. The invective against 
philosophy, as Mr. Selincourt points out, ‘ is the utterance of a 
mood rather than of a settled conviction.’ But indeed the 
vehemence with which this mood is expressed may easily mislead 
many as to the real motive of the poet. And herein lies the great- 
ness of Keats, his kinship with Shakespeare and Milton. Did he 
not speak of the poetic character as having no self of its own? Did 
he not rightly point out what he called Shakespeare’s ‘ negative 
capability ’ as the best poetic gift? He did, and he knew fully 
what he said. He felt the force with which Shylock slipped 
out of the grasp of Shakespeare the man, and became, 
in spite of himself, a great tragic character. He felt 
the terrible weight of the speech ‘‘ hath not a Jew eyes, 
etc.” and how it murdered Shakespeare’s true objective of holding 
up the Jews to ridicule. He fully realised what a magnificent 
failure was Shylock, and perhaps this realisation made him so 
emphatic on Shakespeare’s negative capability. And as a careful 
student of Milton he could not but also have seen how the fallen 
Archangel Satan had become the hero of the Paradise Lost in spite 
of Milton. And as the effect of reading all these together with the 
natural turn for that sort of negative capability he let his Lfeius 
become what he is. Besides, that was a poetical necessity, as Mr. 
De Selincourt points out. ‘ True it is that the poet wishes to enlist 
our sympathies on the side of Lycius; that is essential if the in- 
terest of the story is to be maintained.’ (Introduction, p. xliii.) 
And when Sir Sidney Colvin supposes Keats to ask us ‘ to take 
sides with the enchantress ’ he says nothing more than this. 

A fond desire that the enchantment might remain unbroken 
in the hearts of the readers is a poetical necessity, and the arousing 
of this desire a condition of success with the poem. Keats there- 
fore could not but ask us to ‘ take sides with the enchantress,’ and 
the way to do that could have been no other than what it is, namely . 
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to make the enchantment so enchanting that in spite of its hollow- 
ness people will not be willing to let it go. 

But the distribution of the wreaths is not without its signifi- 
cance. It signifies their portions rather than deservingness. And 
what does Lamia get? ‘The leaves of willow and of adder’s tongue.’ 
Of these the willow signifies forlorn wretchedness, as is evident 
from the willow-song in Othello where the forlorn maid says, 
“All a green willow must be my garland,’’ and adder’s tongue, 
besides signifying by the flowerlessness of the fern, a curse on the 
enchantress that she might have no beauty, shows also something 
of her nature. So with Lamia “ willow and adder’s tongue ’’ are 
indeed “ her proper portion.’’ And the thyrsus does justice to 
Lycius as he could not give up the enchantment and endure his 
life, so that he must forget. Now here is the true significance of 
the death of Lycius. I have already quoted Keyserliug to say that 
no state in the individual literally dies away. With the advent of 
old age, therefore, youth does not die but falls, as it were, into a 
forgetful slumber. Youth and enchantment must go together. 
When enchantment fails youth is at an end also, and the man then 
cries out “ A glory — has passed from the earth.’’ 

The wreath of Apollonius is his fortune and not desert. 
The path of knowledge is not strewn with roses. srf?l1 

^^nrl Poets say that the path is dan- 

gerous as the sharp edge of a knife. And the reward of knowledge 
is no wreath of flowers, indeed, but a sword. The idea has been 
beautifully expressed by Rabindranath in his poem ” 
in^C^im”— 

I thought to beg of you — But could not for fear — 

The garland you in the 
, Evening wore. 

C5CT CTCT1— 

ficn 1 

Bust when she came by it in the morning it was all a flame, a 
thunderbolt, and she realised her mistake : 
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And this is no garland, dear, 

’t is your sword. 

C?ft, 

But I do not want to patch up Keats’ ideas by those of Rabin- 
dranath. By the parallelism I hope to impress the reasonableness 
of my contentions a bit easily, and that is all. That Keats also 
held a similar view is proved from his letters. Mr. Bradley in his 
examination of Keats’ letters in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry 
says, ‘ ‘ Happiness, he (Keats) thinks, belongs only to childhood 
and early youth. A youngman thinks he can keep it, but a little 
experience shows him that he must do without it. The growth of 
the mind, if not anything else, is fatal to it.” — So the growth of 
the mind, and that is the growth or rather attainment of knowledge 
is destructive of happiness, the guerdon of knowledge is eternal 
pain. His Apollo has to suffer death-pangs to attain knowledge. 
So what could Apollonius expect more than a crown of thorn, of 
spear-grass and the spiteful thistle ? Mr. Colvin therefore need not 
be sorry for that, nor need Mr. Garrod be cross with him any 
more. 

After all this one really wonders as to what could a man of 
Mr. Garrod’s eminence — he delivered his lecture on Keats from the 
chair of poetry at the University of Oxford — mean by representing 
such a profound expression in tears, so to say, of a very hard fact 
of life as an invective, an expression of dogmatic hatred. Bull the 
fact is that in the joy of the pure gold of the golden eight months 
he has quite lost sight of the intense burning that separated the 
metal from the ore. He heard the melody of the pipe and his ears 
were ravished, but he did not stop to consider what pains, what 
sufferings, went to the making of the pipe from a green, fleshy, 
living reed^ When the music was heard the reed was a reed no 
more. 

Severe experience had pulled the reed of the poet’s mind up 
from the soil of everyday life and with a cruel hand tore off its 
leaves, and bored it through, time and again, ere he could trans- 
form it into a pipe and draw out the least murmur of soft music. 
Mr. Garrod thus fails to take proper account of Keats’ love for 
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Fanny, his disappointment in her, and even in love itself, the 
breaking off of his early visions, and the rude awakening to a know- 
ledge of the hard facts of life. He rejoices in Isabella, St. Agnes' 
Eve, Lamia and the great odes, but fails to see that it is salt of per- 
sonal experience that flavours the stories and the odes alike. He 
fails to realise that Keats is himself Lorenzo, Porphyro, Lycius 
and Apollonius, the listner of the Nightingale’s song and all that, 
and Fanny Isabelle, Madeline, Ijamia and the rest. He, more- 
over, states that “ the mere shadow of a man or woman, the least 
breath of character or action, suffices at any moment to dissolve the 
fabric of his imaginings,” and goes to prove it in his own way. 
” Philosophy, politics, action, character — all these are for ever 
calling him from his proper sphere of effectiveness to regions of 
enterprise where he can be only inefficient and unhappy,” and 
Keats, he goes on, is a great poet of the five senses, and no more. 
So he finds fault with Sir Sidney Colvin for attributing thoughts 
to Keats. His view of Keats is a reaction against the tendency of 
philosophising Keats overmuch, but it is a reaction violent and 
unmeasured. When he is forced to admit the allegory and sym- 
bolism of some of Keats’ poems he does it with regret, and wishes 
Keats would rather be excersing his five senses than dabble in 
philosophy, politics, character or action. In short his view calls 
for the comment ” as though a rose shoi’.ld chut and be a bud 
again.” So is Mr. Garrod’s objection explained away, and 
we may remain convinced that by assigning spear-grass and the 
thistle to philosophy or knowledge Kejits meant not to disparage it 
but to state a hard truth — the truth that the reward and price of 
knowledge is eternal pain. However, Mr. Bradley’s finding is 
more fraught with meaning than I did at first take it to be. ‘ ‘ A 
youngman thinks he can keep it, but a little experience shows him 
that he must do without it.” Now here is the admission of the 
necessity of the death of Lycius. Keats at first thought, till he 
learnt to make concessions for human frailty, that all that the 
heart desires must be good. He therefore fondly clung to the de- 
sires of his flesh and thought that their gross taints might be blotted 
out with the help of a little philosophy. Lycius became the 
scholar of Apollonius, and Young Keats thought that he could keep 
Lycius, that is, the spirit of sensuous pleasure in him for ever. 
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But a little closer experience showed him his mistake. He now 
grew painfully conscious of the wasting side of love and this growth 
of his mind proved fatal to that spirit. Therefore Lycius had to 
die. 

The necessity of the death of Lycius can also be argued from 
yet another standpoint : We have seen that Lycius is a man’s 
youth and Apollonius his age. Therefore the story of Lamia is 
the story of the ousting of youth by age in man. The story thus 
becomes a study in evolution, just as Hyperion is. But the princi- 
ples regulating this evolution may at first appear sheer opposites — 
in Lamia the superior in knowledge survives the superior in beauty, 
while in Hyperion the first in beauty becomes the first in might — 
but as a matter of fact the two principles are but one and the same. 
The fact is that in Lamia Keats sees knowledge and beauty as two 
different identities and thinks that knowledge triumphs over the 
close of beauty, and beauty at this time for him means nothing 
more than physical beauty ; while in Hyperion his ideas have wid- 
ened greatly and knowledge has become beautiful to his eyes. 
For, by the side of the assertion that ‘ the first in beauty should be 
the first in might ’ he also ascribes the deification of Apollo to the 
acquisition of knowledge : ‘ Knowledge enormous makes a God of 
me.’ In both the poems the principle regulating the evolution is 
seen to be greater knowledge. Therefore, as in the interest of the 
whole creation the replacement of the Titans by the Olympians was 
a necessity, so in the interest of the man the replacement of youth 
by age is equally a necessity. 



CHAPTER IV 


Beauty in Nature 

In the first chapter we have seen that Keats considered love 
as opening the lips of every man to poesy. We have also seen 
that this love, which had the sanction of his heart, must begin 
in beauty. Beauty, then, was with Keats the prime mover of 
the heart. And it is so in reality as well. Not only the love 
after Keats’ heart, but all loves have their origin in beauty. In 
fact, love may be defined as the perception of beauty. The per- 
ception of beauty all around makes a new-born child love the 
world, the same perception intensifies his love, and makes him 
look upon the world as his own to which he then clings with all 
his heart. A few lines from Wordsworth’s “ Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood ” will 
make the point clear. 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star 
cometh from afar : 


But 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother's mind 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

And these pleasures according to Keats consist in things of beauty. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 


Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing 
A flowery band to Inncl us to the earth. 
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These ‘ flowery bands ’ then bind the sojourner, our soul, to the 
earth, and thus we are made her inmates, men. And as Keats 
knew Wordsworth’s ode by heart the relationship in idea is not 
fantastic. 

But the first draught of Beauty the child takes in the world 
is the beauty of natural objects, that beauty which can be taken 
in by the senses, especially by the eye and the ear. And as for 
Keats, “Nothing,” said a friend of his boyhood, “nothing 
escaped him. The humming of a bee, the sight of a flower, the 
glitter of the sun seemed to make his nature tremble. Then his 
eye flashed, his cheek glowed, his mouth quivered.” At the time 
of his death how wistfully did he tell Severn that he remembered 
every flower he had seen during his whole life : “ . . . . how 

astonishingly does the chance of leaving the world impress a 
sense of its natural beauties upon us. Like poor Palstaff, though 
I do not ‘ babble,’ I think of green fields; I muse with the 
greatest affection on every flower I have known from infancy.” 
But it was not in things of Nature alone that Keats let loose his 
senses for free pasture but also in works of art which are but an 
extension of Nature. He “ looked upon fine phrases like a lover,” 
and at the first perusal of a masterpiece he felt 

like some wntcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken;, 

and he would be content often to look upon man as a part of 
Nature so that he could look upon a woman’s anger as a beautitul 
spectacle without feeling the least perturbed by her emotions : 

... if thy mistress same rich anger shows 
Emprison her scjft hand, and let her rave, 

And feed deep deep upon her peerless eyes. 

The only passion,” writes Robert Bridges, “ the only passion 
delineated by Keats is the imaginative love of Nature, and human 
love is regarded by him as a part of this, and his lover is happy 
merely because he is admitted into communion with new forms 
of natural beauty . . . the anger of his mistress is enumerated 
with roses, peonies and rainbows, as a beautiful phenomenon. 
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plainly without respect to its cause, meaning or effect. And so 
in the Lamia 


He took delight 

f luxurious in her sorrows, soft and new. 

And, 

Fine was the mitigated fury. 

How different is the parallel passage of Shakespeare, which at 
once occurs to one : 

Oh, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lips. 

This is not artistic admiration, but a lover’s entire devo- 
tion.” 

Keats’ first volume of 1817 is, three-fourths of it. replete 
with this love of Nature. The general attitude of the poet is 
clearly pointed out by the motto of his first poem taken from 
Hunt’s Story of Rimini : 

Places of nestling green for poets made. 

His sonnet on his friend’s book also tells the same story : 

Who loves to peer up at the morning sun. 

With half-shut eyes and comfortable cheek, 

Let him, with this sweet tale, full often seek 
For meadows where the little rivers run; 

Who loves to linger with that brightest one 
Of Heaven — Hesperus — let him lowly speak 
These numbers to the night, and starlight meek, 

Or moon, if that her hunting be begun. 

He who knows these delights, and too is prone 
To moralize upon a smile or tear, 

Will hnd at once a region of his own, 

A bower for his spirit, and will steer 
To alleys where the fir-tree drops its cone, 

Where robins hop, and fallen leaves are sear. 

What a beautiful piece of Nature-painting is his own poem . 

I stood tiptoe upon a little hill. 

The air was cooling and so very still, 


9 
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Thafe the sweet buds which with a modest pride 
Puli drooping, in slanting curve aside, 

Their scantly leav'd, and finely tapering stems, 

Had not yet lost those starry diadems 
(.'aught from the early sobbing mom. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 
And fresh from the clear brook; etc., etc. 


And the effect of all these upon his own mind was, as he says, 

I gazed awhile, and felt as light, and free 
As though the fanning wings of Mercury 
Had play’d upon my heels: I was light-hearted, 

And many pleasures to my vision started; 

So I straightway began to pluck a posey 
Of luxuries bright, milky, soft, and rosy. 


How beautiful were the flowers, the grass, the creepers, the 
brooks. The flowers had laid a complete hold upon his mind, and 
he thought that the task of the new poetry of the age was to sing 
of them : 

Open afresh your round of starry folds. 

Ye ardent marigolds! 

Dry up the moisture from your golden lids. 

For great Apollo bids 

That in these days your praises should be sung 
On many harps which he has lately strung; 

and the relation of these lines with his famous attack on the 
Augustan School in Sleep and Poetry is palpably clea<r 

The winds of Heaven blew, the ocean rolled 
Its gathering waves — ^ye felt it not. The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer nights collected still to make 
The morning precious : beauty was awake 1 
Why were ye not awake? 

The Augustans were dead to the beauty of. Nature, poetry had 
suffered a death-blow at their hands, and so the task of the new 
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poets was to revive poetry by infusing the pure blood of Nature’s 
beauty in it. The men entrusted with this charge are, there* 
fore, Wordsworth — 

Of the cloud, the cataract, the lake;” 

Hunt — 

Of the rose, the violet, the spring 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom's sake; ” 

and Haydon — 

” Whose stedfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than liaphsers whispering;” 

as also — 


” other spirits — standing apart 

i-'pon the forehead oE the age to come,” 

of which certainly he is one. And his title to the privilege con- 
sists in his love of the marigolds. Addressing the flowers he says, 

And when again your dewiness he kisses, 

Tell him I have you in my world of blisses . 

happily when 1 rove in some far vale, 

His mighty voice may come upon the gale. 

In “ I stood tip-toe,” unlike in the second Hyperion, Keats 
speaks of Nature as the first inspirer of great poetry. He addresses 
the moon as 

Maker of sweet poets, dear delight 
Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 

IMingler with leaves, and dew, and tumbling streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness, and wahdering. 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondering! 

and then asks, 

” What has made the sage or poet write 
But the fair paradise of Nature's light?” 

The legends of ancient Greece were to Keats but Nature-myths 
Because 
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In the calm grandeur of a sober line, 

We see the waving of the mountain pine ; 

And when a tale is beautifully staid, 

We feel the safety of a hawthorn glade : 

And when it is moving on luxurious wings. 

The soul is lost in pleasant smotherings : 

And fair dewy roses brush against our faces 
And flowering laurels spring from diamond vases; 

O’er head we see the jasmine and sweet briar. 

And bloomy grapes laughing from green attire; 

While at our feet, the voice of crystal bubbles 
Charms us at once from all our troubles: 

So that we feel uplifted from the world. 

Walking upon the white clouds wreath’d and curled — 

the poets who wrote these lines and told these tales must have 
felt them first and expressed them afterAvards. Evidently Keats 
has in mind here the theory that readers approach the mood of 
the poet through the poem, and as such the process in the readers’ 
mind is just the opposite of that in the poet’s. To the poet, the 
mood, the inspiration comes first which he expresses in the poem, 
while the readers read the poem first and then gradually attain 
the mood in which it was composed. He therefore traces the ori- 
ginal inspiration of the Greek poets of legendary tales by the 
effect they produce upon the minds of the readers. And as this 
effect is nothing but an intense feeling of wonder at the simple 
objects of Nature, the authors of these tales must have made 
them from no other sources than this : 

So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 
On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment; 

What Psyche felt, and Love, when their lips 
First touch’d; . , . 

and 

So did he feel, who pull’d the boughs aside, 

1’hat we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fauns, and Dryades 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees; 

And garlands woven of flowers wild, and sweet. 

Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 

Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx fled 
Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 
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And in a like manner the beautiful story of Narcissus came 
into being : 

What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining over the untainted spring? 

In some delicious ramble, he had found 
A little space, with boughs all woven round; 

And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 
Than e’er reflected in its pleasant cool, 

The blue sky here, and there, serenely peeping 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 

And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with naught of pride, 

Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness. 

To woo its own sad image into nearness : 

Deaf to light Zephyrus it would not move; 

But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love. 

So while the poet stood in this sweet spot. 

Some fainter gloamings o’er his fancy shot ; 

Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 
Of young Narcissus, and sad Echo’s bale. 

And later (mid-1817) of the story of his Endy^nion he says : 

. . . ’tis a ditty 

Not of these days, but long ago ’twas told 
By a cavern wind unto a forest old; 

And then the forest told it in a dream 

I’o a sleeping lake, whose cool and level gleam 

A poet caught as he was journeying 

To Phoebus’ shrine; and in it he did fling 

His weary limbs, bathing an hour’s space, 

And after, straight in that inspired place 
He sang the story up into the air, 

(jiving it universal freedom. There 
Has it been ever sounding for those ears 
Whose tips are glowing hot. 

(Endymion, Book II, Lines 829-41. J 

Keats was at this time so much occupied with Nature that he had 
not time enough to reflect upon the charms or loves of women 
even ; 

What though while the wonders of Nature exploring, 

I cannot your light, mazy footsteps attend 
Nor listen to accents, that almost adoring, 

Bless Cynthia’s face the enthusiast’s friend. 
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He makes his Calidore a great lover of Nature instead of tourna- 
ments and tilts : 

Young Calidore is paddling o’er the lake; 

His healthful spirit eager and awake 
To feel the beauty of a silent eve, 

Which seem’d full loth this happy world to leave; 

The light dwelt o’er the scene so lingeringly. 

He bares his forehead to the cool blue sky, 

And smiles at the far clearness all around. 

Until his heart is well nigh over wound, 

And turns for calmness to the pleasant green 
Of easy slopes, and shadowy trees that lean 
So elegantly o’er the waters’ brim 
And show their blossoms trim. 

Scarce can his clear and nimble eye-sight follow 
The freaks, and dartings of the black-wing’d swallow, 
Delighting much, to see it half at rest, 

Dip so refreshingly its wings, and breast 
’Gainst the smooth surface, and to mark anon. 

The widening circles into nothing gone. Etc., etc., etc. 

The first twelve lines of the first sonnet of this volume “ To My 
Brother George ” is an excellent Nature-painting. What a wist- 
ful mood for Natural objects do they portray ! 

Many the wonders I this day have seen : 

The sun, when first he kist away the tears 
That fill’d the eyes of morn; — the laurell’d peers 
Who from the feathery gold of evening lean;— 

The ocean with its vastness, its blue green, 

Its ships, its rocks, its caves, its hopes, its fears, — 

Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 

Must think on what will be, and what has been. 

E’en now, dear George, while this for you I write, 

Cynthia is from her silken curtains peeping 
So scantly, that it seems her bridal night. 

And she her half-discovered revels keeping. 

But the very tip-top of the mood is realized when Keats re- 
presents a man^ who has been long in city pent, come out in the 
country and into the bosom of Nature. The contrast heightens 
the colour ; 
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To one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue iirmamenfc. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart's content, 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet's bright career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently. 

And the next step in this appreciation of Nature’s beauty is 
expressed in the sonnet ‘‘ On the Grasshopper and Cricket.'' 
‘‘ The poetry of earth is never dead ” : Nature always is beauti- 
ful»— the winter has her beauties just as the spring. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun. 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the Grasshopper’s — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills' 


But so long Keats was concerned with the surface beauty of 
Nature. He took no account of her inward life . And it was not 
before the end of March, 1818, that he suddenly awoke to the 
inner life of Nature, and the great struggle for existence with all 
its cruelty and ferocity that lies hidden in her apparently calm 
and beautiful bosOm. In the verse epistle to Eeynolds, March 
25, 1818, he writes, 
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Dear Reynolds ! I have a mysterious tale, 

And cannot speak it : the first page I read 
Upon a Lampit rock of green sea- weed 
Among the breakers; ’twas a quiet eve, 

The rocks were silent, the wide sea did weave 
An untumultuous fringe of silver foam 
Along the flat brown sand; I was at home 
And should have been most happy, — but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 
The greater on the less feeds evermore. — 

But I saw too distinct into the core 
Of an eternal fierce destruction. 

And so from happiness I far was gone. 

Still am I sick of it, and tho’, to-day. 

I’ve gather’d young spring leaves, and flowers gay 
Of periwinkle and wild strawberry, 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see, — 

The Shark at savage prey, — the Hawk at pounce, — 

The gentle Robin, like a Pard or Ounce, 

Ravening a worm, — . 

Now Keats had an intuitive idea that the whole cosmic scheme 
is beautiful. But with Milton he could not set himself to justify 
the ways of God to men ; neither could he with Pope set himself 
the intellectual proposition ‘ Whatever is, is right ’ and go on 
arguing. He had not much faith in the power of the intellect to 
solve such questions, and he told Bailey in November, 1817, “ I 
have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be known 
for truth by conescutive reasoning.” He saw that again^ all 
that man achieves by consecutive reasoning some solid objection 
can be raised. He had asked himself the question in this same 
letter, ‘‘ Can it be that even the greatest philosopher ever arrived 
at his goal without putting aside numerous objections?” To him 
the heart was the mind’s Bible. His heart told him that reality 
was beautiful, and he could not accept a thing as true unless it 
appeared beautiful. ” I can never feel certain of any truth but 
from a clear perception of its beauty.” (Letter to George, Jan., 
1819.) 

But discord is certainly not beautiful, and there is so much 
of it in Nature. Evil seemed to preponderate over good. These 
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were the facts of life and yet his heart told him that not only the 
sum total of all but everything in itself was beautiful. Something 
in him whispered that evil is also beautiful, and there comes a 
time in man’s spiritual development when he can see beauty in 
things evil. This is of course different from the ‘ soul of good- 
ness in things evil.’ It is really an admission of evil as evil, and 
then an acknowledgment of its beauty. But Keats despaired 
of ever attaining to that stage when evil would appear beautiful 
to him. In that verse epistle to Eeynolds he vents this despair : 

. . . Oh, never will the prize, 

High reason, and the love t>i good and ill, 

Be my award ! 

He knows that good and ill can be loved together, but fails just 
now to rise so high. In despair he cries out that he will never 
rise up to it. But this is impatience, rather than a real despair. 
More than a month before this, that is in his letter to Reynolds of 
the 19th February, we see him contemplating his own want of 
knowledge with an optimism for the near future. (And know- 
ledge to Keats was not memory but understanding and apprehen- 
sion of the truth about things. It is this ‘ love of good and ill ’ 
of the epistle.) He wrote, “ I have not read any books — the 
Morning said I was right — I had no idea but of the morning, and 
the thrush said I was right — seeming to say, 

0 thou whose face hath felt the Winter’s wind, 

Whose eye has seen the snow-clouds hung in mist. 

And the black elm-tops ’mong the freezing stars. 

To thee the spring will be a harvest-time. 

0 thou, whose only book has been the light 
Of supreme darkness which thou feddest on 
Night after night when Phoebus was away, 

To thee the spring shall be a triple mom. 

0 fret not after knowledge — I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth 
0 fret not after knowledge — I have none. 

And yet the Evening listens. He who saddens 
At thought of idleness cannot be idle. 

As he is awake who. thinks himself asleep.” 


10 
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Keats had spread his entire soul before the world, and was 
feeling sure of an early attainment of the knowledge he 
desired. And as a matter of fact the knowledge he 

desired was already his. “ Thou wouldst not have looked 
for Me, if thou hadst not found Me.”* (Pascal.) And 

so Keats would not have looked for this knowledge if 
he had not found it already. It is well that scientists 
call their investigations research, which means searching again 
for what is already apprehended by their imagination. And is 
not all education merely drawing out of what is there already in 
the man? Keats understood it in the same way. Memory he 
would not confuse with knowledge.! To him a proverb was no 
proverb till he could prove it upon his own pulse.! 
where there is no proverb to verify his imagination, that is, 
intuition supplied the hypothesis. But this intuition does not 
come as a hypothesis. It comes in a manner quite unintelligible 
at the time, and the time itself goes quite unperceived. We forget 
its existence, and it is only when the problems subsequently arise 
and we grope about madly for a solution that the old guest shows 
his face. But he mostly does it so quietly that we take him for 
a new arrival, and it is only after subsequent calm deliberations 
of the past that sometimes we come upon the exact moment and 
the exact manner of the arrival of such a thought. But mostly 
the recognition is never made. Keats has exactly this process 
in his mind when in his letter of the 22nd Nov., 1817 (MBF., 
31) he writes to Bailey : ‘‘ the simple imaginative Mind Amay 
have its rewards in the repetition of its own Silent workings com- 
ing continually on the spirit with a fine suddenness.” The know- 
ledge indeed proceeds from the Silent workings of the mind but 
it is perceived all of a sudden while being repeated. 

But Keats had the intuition that good and evil both can be 
loved before he wrote that verse epistle to Eeynolds, and there- 


* Quoted by Eomain Bolland in his Life of the Swami Vivekananda. 
f Memory . should not be called knowledge. — Letter to Eeynolds, Feb. 19, 1818 
MBF., 48. 

t For axioms in philosophy are not axioms until they ,aro proved upon our pulse, 
— ^Letter to Eeynolds, May B, 1818, MBF., 64, 
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fore before he could be said to have been on the look-out for the 
love of good and ill. " Thou wouldst not have looked for Me, 
if thou hadst not found Me.” And that he had already found it 
is proved by a passage in liis letter (MBF., 32) to his bro- 
thers George and Tom of the 21st Dec., 1817, in which he speaks 
of Shakespeare’s Negative Capability : 

“ I had not a dispute but a disquisition, with Dilke on various 
subjects ; several things dove-tailed in my mind, and at once 
it struck me what quality went to form a man of Achievements 
especially in literature, and which Shakespeare possessed so 
enormously — I mean Ncjiiiive Capubility, that is when a man 
is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without 
any irritable reaching after fact and reason — Coleridge, for 
instance, would let go by a line isolated verisimilitude caught 
from the I’enetralium of Mystery, from being incapable of 
remaining content with half knowledge. This pursued through 
volumes would perhaps take us no further than this, that witli 
a great poet the sense of Heauty overcomes every other consi- 
deration, or rather obliterates all considerations.” 

‘ The sense of Beauty overcomes every other consideration,’ 
wliether of morality, pain, suffering, guilt or crime. 

And this is exactly the meaning of that passage of the Men 
of Genius of the letter to Bailey of a month ago, that is of Nov. 22, 
1817 : 


Men of (renius are great as certain ethereal chemicals in operat- 
ing on the mass of neutral intellect — but they have not any 
individuality, any determined character — I would call the top 
and head of those who have a proper self Men of Power. . . ” 

Evidently what Keats means is that Men of Genius take in 
the beauty of everything with their soul, and enjoy everything 
whether bad or good, the consideration of which is obliterated by 
the consideration of Beauty. This has been more clearly ex- 
plained in a later passage, Oct. 27, 1818. In a letter to Bailey 
(MBF., 93) he writes : — 

“ As to the poetical character itself (I mean that sort of which, 
if I am anything, I am a Member; that sort distinguished from 
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the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime, which is a thing pet 
and stands alone) it is not itself — ^it has no self — ^it is 
everything and nothing — ^it has no character — it enjoys light 
and shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich 
or poor, mean or elevated — ^It has as much delight in conceiving 
an lago as an Imogen. What shocks the virtuous philosopher, 
delights the Chameleon Poet.** 

And the mood of equanimity in the face of good and evil, or rather 
the relish of evil, Keats boldly drags down into the realm of life 
from that of art and sets, himself to justify the cruelty of Nature, 
while speaking of the limits of disinterestedness in the long letter 
of March, 1819, to George and Georgiana, which could almost 
raise this world to Paradise : The feeling of disinterestedness would 
injure society if ‘ pushed to an extremity ’ — “ For in wild 
Nature the Hawk would lose his breakfast of Robins and the 
Robin his of worms — the lion must starve as well as the swallow.” 
And after this when Keats goes on to re-describe that ” myste- 
rious tale ” of the Epistle to Reynolds of a year ago (March, 
1818) he is no more haunted by the sight and sense of a ‘‘ fierce 
destruction ” all around, but he speaks caressingly of the des- 
troyer, and enjoys the ferocity of his eyes as a bright, beautiful 
glimmer of purpose. And not only birds and animals, even men 
amuse him by their self-seeking. He is no longer vexed, it is 
no longer ugly to him. All are the slaves of an instinct, but he 
alone is for the time being become some sort of a superior being. 
There is no question of good and evil in his mind now, pleasant 
or painful, for he is above these feelings, and he can enjoy the 
dark side of things as well as the bright : 

“ The greater part of Men make their way with the same instinc- 
tiveness, the same unwandering eye from their purposes, the 
same animal eagerness as the Hawk. The Hawk wants a 
mate, so does Man — look at them both, they set about it and 
procure one in the same manner. They want both a nest and 
they set about one in the same manner — they get their food in the 
same manner — The noble animal Man for his amusement 
smokes his pipe— the Hawk balances about the clouds — ^that is 
the only difference of their leisures. This it is that makes the 
Amusement of .Life — to a speculative Mind. I go among the 
Fields and Catch a glimpse of a stoat or a fieldmouse peeping 
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out of the withered grass — the creature hath a purpose and its 
eyes are bright with it. I go amongst the buildings of a city 
and see a Man hurrying alone — to what? the Creature has a 
purpose and his eyes are bright with it. But then as 
Wordsworth says, ‘ we have all one human heart.’ ” 

But in speaking of Man as an animal of instinct Keats feels 
he is not telling the whole truth about him. There are of course 
men who get over this slavery of instinct and he himself is an 
example — at least for that moment. But he also remembers ihaf 
almost all through his life he too has been guided by this instinct. 
He then goes on : 

— there is an electric fire in human nature tending to purify — 
so that among these human creatures there is continually 
some birth of new heroism. The pity is that we must wonder 
at it: no doubt that thousands of people never heard of have 
had hearts completely disinterested : I can remember but two — 
Socrates and Jesus — their histories evince it. What I heard a 
little time ago Taylor observe with respect to Socrates may be 
said of Jesus — That he was so great a man that though he 
transmitted no writing of his own to posterity, we have His 
mind and His sayings and His greatness handed to us by others. 
It is to be lamented that the history of the latter was written 
and revised by men interested in the pious frauds of Eeligion. 
Yet through all this I see His splendour. Even here though I 
am myself pursuing the same instinctive course as the veriest 
human animal you can think of — I am however young writing at 
random — straining at particles of thought in the midst of a great 
darkness — without knowing the bearing of any one assertion of 
any one opinion. Yet may I not in this be free from sin? 
May there not be superior .beings amused with any graceful 
though instinctive attitude my mind may fall into as I am 
entertained with the alertness of a stoat or the anxiety of a 
Deer? Though a quai:rel in the streets is a thing to be hated, 
the energies displayed in it are fine; the commonest man shows 
a grace in his quarrel — By a superior being our reasonings may 
take the same tone — though erroneous they may be fine — This 
is the very thing in which consists poetry; and if so it is not 
so fine a thing as philosophy — For the same reason that an 
eagle is not so fine a thing as a truth, — Give me this credit — 
Do you not think I strive — to know myself? Give me this 
credit — and you will not think that on my own account I repeat 
Miltoh^s lines 
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‘ How oharming is divine Philosophy, 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute ’ — ” 

‘ This is the very thing in which consists poetry,’ etc, — ^Keats 
simply means that poetry is an instinctive turn of mind, and 
therefore a poet is not a disinterested person. Disinterestedness 
has no poetry. 'There is no fire in it, and all that a poem needs 
is a “ fire of some kind.” And philosophy has no fire in it, it is 
the disinterested contemplation of a speculative Mind. Keats 
therefore makes bold to say that in so far as disinterestedness is 
superior to instinct, Philosophy is superior to Poetry. Keats has 
now risen to a height whence he can see philosophy as beautiful, 
and disinterestedness beautiful. But his eyes are not bright with 
it. His preference for philosophy and disinterestedness is no 
instinctive turn of mind. By this preference he only means to 
point out the fact that while a poet can enjoy one thing at a time 
philosophy can take the whole creation in its grasp. The 
poetical character without identity ‘‘ is continually in for — and 
filling some other body,” but the philosopher is quite 
disinterested. He is a spectator looking at the game of life played 
by others and takes no part himself. The philosopher does not 
lose his identity in some one thing as the poet does. His relish 
of the dark and bright sides of things is more complete and syn- 
chronous. And wlien in that mood of disinterestedness Keats 
was enjoying the instinctive activities of others lie could also 
relish the beauty of philosophy. But the lines he quotes from 
Milton depicts no disinterested mood of mind. Milton takes an 
instinctive attitude of partisanship for philosophy and Keats sees 
his eyes bright with a purpose. To disclaim this purposefulness 
for himself he tells his brother repeatedly that he does not quote 
those lines for himself. He quotes them simply to show that he 
has ‘‘ got into a state of mind to relish them properly.” 

But Keats knew that George had known only the violent 
side of his temper, and the violence with which he would 
smother this violence. And lest George should see in this praise 
of disinterestedness and philosophy only another proof of this 
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violent smothering of his natural violence Keats goes on to in- 
tercede with him : 

“ I am ever afraid that your anxiety for me will lead you to 
fear for the violence of my temperament continually smothered 
down : for that reason I did not intend to have sent you the 
following sonnet — but look for the two last pages and ask your- 
selves whether I have not that in me which will well bear the 
buffets of the world. It will be the best comment on my 
sonnet; it will show you that it was written with no agony but 
that of ignorance; with no thirst of anything but knowledge 
when pushed to the point though the first steps to it were 
through my human passions — they went away, and I wrote 
with my Mind and perhaps I must confess a little bit of my 
heart — 

Why did I laugh to-night*? Xo voice will tell: 

No Crod, no Demon of severe response, 

Deigns to reply from heaven or from Hell. 

Then to my human heart I turn at once. 

Heart ! Thou and T are here sad and alone ; 

I say, why did 1 laugh I 0 mortal pain ! 

0 Darkness! Darkness! ever I must moan. 

To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain. 

Why did I laugh? I know this Being's lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads; 

Yet would 1 on this very midnight cease. 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 

Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed. 

But Death intenser — Death is Life's high meed. 

I went to bed, and enjoyed an uninterrupted sleep — sane I went 
to bed and sane I arose.” 

Keats could not have sent George this sonnet lest he should fear 
for the violence of his soul continually smothered down. He there- 
fore bids George give up that misapprehension as his discourse on 
disinterestedness, in the two last pages of his letter, would prove 
that he had that in him which would well bear the buffets of the 
world. But the sonnet began in his passions, and though in it 
he gradually got rid of them, there was always his heart in it and 
he was not completely disinterested. For though he could 
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‘ cease on that very midnight ’ and the world’s gaudy ensigns 
see in shreds, he felt the intensity of Verse, Fame and Beauty 
surpassed by the intensity of Death. His mind had taken an 
instinctive turn towards death and he felt his eyes were bright 
with it. He is somewhat ashamed of this instinctiveness 
after he has written so much on disinterestedness. ‘ I 
must confess,’ he says therefore, that the poem was writ- 
ten with ‘ a little bit of my heart ! ’ The disinterested Keats 
is above the heart — is the Mind. He is thus above Poetry — he 
is a Philosopher. 

But critics interested in the pious frauds of Poetry will not 
see this simple truth. Professor Bradley is not a poet and yet his 
bias for poetry blinded his sovereign vision so much that he could 
not understand the meaning of Keats’ “ If so it is not so fine a 
thing as philosophy for the same reason that an eagle is not so 
fine a thing as a truth,” and confessed his failure. But Mr. 
Middleton Murry is himself a poet and he will in no way allow 
his profession to go down before the philosopher’s., and he has 
written a long four-page ingenious commentary. And what claims 
does he make for his discovery : 

It is not an easy thought, but it is a simple one; though I should 
perhaps hesitate to say so when even Professor Bradley con- 
fesses tha^ he has never been able to understand it. And I 
confess that I had read that passage many times before it 
suddenly became transparently clear to me; and even jiow I 
recognize that its simplicity is the simplicity of a pure act of 
poetic thought, and therefore impossible to translate. One 
can give only a meagre paraphrase (and he gives a good para- 
phrase of course), Poetry consists in an instinctive attitude 
taken by the complete being. It may be, (he adds) that Pro- 
fessor Bradley was troubled by the next words : * If so (that 
is, if this is the very thing in which consists Poetry) then it is 
not so fine a thing as philosophy, for the same reason that an 
eagle is not so fine a thing as a truth 

But in these words also lay Mr. Murry’s own trouble. He never got, 
any solution of it, but only fancied that he did. In order to 
save poetry from being relegated to an inferior position, he has 
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given a rough and ready-made one. He has built 
high-sounding words around it and it is hard for 
clearly to see through it. He says that in order to 
“ we must read on — 


a hedge of 
the reader 
understand 


Give me this credit — Do you not think I strive to know myself ? 
Give me this credit, and you will not think that on my own 
account I repeat Milton’s lines — 

How charming is divine Philosophy, 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute — 

No, not for myself (but) feeling grateful as I do to have got into 
a state to relish them properly. Nothing ever becomes real 
till it is experienced — even a proverb is no proverb to you till 
your Life has illustrated it.” 


But*the poet-critic then feels that this reading on does not help 
much. He therefore suddenly comes forward with a rebuke for 
dullness in his readers and interposes his OAvn sermon : 

' ‘ Do not misunderstand him ; Keats is not saying that the critique 
of Pure Beason is finer than Poetry or musical as is Apollo’s 
lute. In Keats’ mind ‘ philosophy ’ never meant abstract 
metaphysical speculation; it meant for him one thing and one 
thing alone — a comprehension of the mystery of life. That is 
to say, it meant precisely the kind of speculations of which his 
letter is composed and the conclusion he reached through them 
are what he meant by truth. So that when he said that poetry 
was not so fine a thing as philosophy, he was saying simply 
that one kind of poetry is not so fine as another kind of poetry ; 
and that one kind of poet is not so fine as another kind of poet. 
Or, if my meagre paraphrase be accepted, whereas all true 
poetry is the utterance of an instinctive attitude of the complete 
being, one complete being may be more comprehensive than 
another, and the poetry of that more comprehensive being will 
be finer. An edge is not indeed so fine a thing as a man per- 
ceiving the beauty which is truth with an eagle’s swiftness : 
that is what Keats is saying. Or, to put more nakedly still, 
he is saying that Keats of 1818 was not so fine a thing as Keats 
of 1819; which was true and Keats knew it, 
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The coxntrest is between Keats the spontaneous and unconscious 
poet, and Keats the conscious, and yet still the spontaneous 
poet. And this is the great poet; the poet who remains loyal 
to his spontaneous poetic nature when he confronts the burden 
of the mystery, who knows by a secret sign that beauty is in all 
things and that in that beauty is their truth, who cannot rest 
until he has discovered it. Such a great poet Keats had now 
become.’' 

Mr. Murry’s differentiation of Keats’ ‘ Philosophy ’ from 
philosophy in general induces a smile. Philosophy always is 
what Keats takes it for. His philosophy differs from the ordinary 
significance of the term in so far as he has no system. Keats’ 
philosophy is not systematic, but it is philosophy and not poetry. 
Philosophy is always like that ; its reduction to a system is 
the logician’s business. The description of Oceanus in the second 
book of Hyperion, 

Sophist and sage, from no Athenian grove, 

But cogitation in his watery shades, 

is peculiarly appropriate of himself ; and as he did not refuse the 
name of ‘ Sophist ’ or ‘ sage ’ to his Oceanus, who, like him- 
self, had never been to school or academy, we too should not re- 
fuse the name of philosopher to him. 

Thus in this chapter we have seen that the external beauties 
of Nature at first absorbed Keats’ imagination. He delighted, 
luxuriated in them. But soon he discovered a violent bloody 
conflict in her bosom, the cruel struggle for existence, the greater 
on the less. This moved him greatly, but he had an 
intuition that not discord but harmony is the law of Nature. She 
is beautiful with all her apparent imperfections. Through the 
realization of Shakespeare’s Negative Capability and the lack of 
identilgr of poets Keats gradually learnt to look upon this discord 
in the heart of Nature as mere matter for art. He next recognized 
its necessity, for in ‘ wild nature ’ the lion must starve as well 
as any other creature. He found out that every creature, and, 
flaan among them, is a creature of instinct. A vast play of in- 
stinct is this worl4 of ours. The instinctive turn of the wind ig 
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beautiful, although it may be poor, and, therefore matter for 
poetry. But there is a stage of a ‘ Superior-Being ’ whence a 
man can enjoy the play of instinct in others but remain himself 
free from its sway. This superior Being is the philosopher. Be 
is greater than the poet. To such a philosopher the eternal 
cords in the heart of Nature appear as harmony. Thus his in- 
tuition was realized. 



CtlAPTEE V 


Beauty in Art 

Not in Nature alone was there beauty for Keats ; he sought 
and found it in Art as well. ‘ He looked upon fine phrases like a 
lover,’ declared one of his friends who had known him from his 
boyhood, and in his sonnet On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer he himself tells us that on discovering the jewels of 
Homer’s mind in the book, he felt 


.... like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when witli eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

And he even looked upon the beauteous objects of Nature as mere 
raw meterials for the artist to create greater beauties with. As 
early as May 10-11, 1817, he writes to Hay don : 

‘ ‘ I know no one but you who can be fully sensible of the turmoil and 
anxiety, the sacrifice of all which is called comfort, the readi- 
ness to Measure time by what is done and to die in 6 hours 
could plans be brought to conclusions — the looking upon the Sun, 
the Moon, the Stars as materials to form greater things — ” 

But his sentence sounded odd in his ears — he could not under* 
stand how man can form greater things than God himself — so he 
restrained himself and said, “ but here I am talking like a Mad 
man — greater things than our Creator himself made! ” 

And why not? What man makes is also the work of God. 
Man is only the instrument, though he does not perceive it. This 
want of perception makes a man proud or ashamed of his own 
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works. But God has no quarrel with the man who looks upon the 
thing which God accomplishes through him, as his own. 

The idea has been well expressed by Eabindranath ; 

( 'ec*ri ) cn f 

I 

'stcii m 

f Kl ^ ?itc'»rl cjftij I 

Like flowers of the garden my songs burst forth at thy touch, 
They are thy gifts, my Lord, 

But I rejoice at the sight of these flowers 
And come to offer you as my own, 

Thou receivest it in thine own hands with a smile. 

Thereby satisfying my vanity. 

The voice of pride is clearly recognized in Kipling’s 

If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it. Master, thine; 

Where I have failed to meet thy thought, 

I know, through thee, the blame was mine. 

For though it is but humility that the poet assumes before his 
Maker, this humility betrays his inner complacency at the thought 
of high performances. And the inward side of humility, as Bacon 
has nicely brought it out, is pride. Of the general who put off his 
grand clothes and helmet and sword before prayer thinking that 
God should be approached in a humbler manner Bacon remarks 
that the man thought that those things were really great and there- 
fore he put them off. But God’s grandeur he ought to have known 
could never be matched by these. Eobes and rags are equally 
worthless before His glory. However, Kipling has one stanza to 
the point : 

Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 

Bring ’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 

God-like to muse over his own trade 
And manlike stand with God again. 
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Babindranath, too^ conceives the business of the artist 
similarly : 

Thou hast given to the bird his song, and he sings it, 

He gives you no more. 

Thou hast given me only a voice, but more do I return thee, 
I sing songs of my own. 

Thou hast made the wind free, 

By nature that servant of yours is free from change, 
Myself you have given so many loads, 

I walk with them, now straight now bent. 

At every death I throw a load 

And one day bear to thy feet 
My empty hands free to acts of worship; 

I melt the chains thou gavest into freedom. 

Thou hast given the full moon her smile. 

Happy ambrosial dreams. 

She pours that in the hands of the Barth and overfloods her 

with nectar. 

On my hot forehead thou didst place sorrow, 

I wash it with my tears 
And make it joy, which 1 return to thy hands 

At the close of the day, in the night of our union 

Thou hast created this Earth of dust 
Mixing light with darkness 
Thou hast placed me in it empty-handed 
And are laughing unseen from behind that void 

Thou hast charged me withal 
To frame thy Heaven. 

To all else thou givest 

Of me alone Thou dost beg. 

(And) What I can offer of my own love 
Thou comest down from thy throne 
And takest to thy breast smiling. 

What thou givest to my hands 
Thou receivest more than that in thine own. 

" Eepayment — VolaJca* 
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But though he is speaking of making greater things than his 
Creator Himself — of making a Heaven while He has made only 
the earth — ^there is no rivalry with God in it. It is but God’s 
will. He has made man and has given him this earth as raw 
materials to make greater things with. But as Keats’ insight in 
this direction could not penetrate so deep, he thought it impious to 
think of creating greater things than our Maker Himself had 
made. Yet the thing remains that the idea came to him, and we 
may therefore feel sure that he would have one day seen with 
Eabindranath and felt perfectly at ease and in peace with God 
even when thinking of doing greater things than He has done. 
Our faith is justified by the fact that though Keats here felt nerv- 
ous at the idea of making greater things than our Maker has made, 
he stuck to the idea tenaciously and later classed passages of 
Shakespeare with the Sun, the Moon and the Stars : 

“ Ethereal things may at least be thus real, divided under three 
heads — things real — things semi-real — and nothings. Things 
real — such as existences of Sun, Moon and Stars and passages 
of Shakespeare. Things semi-real such as Love, Clouds, etc., 
which require a greeting of the Spirit to make them wholly 
exist and Nothings — ^which are made Great and dignified by 
an ardent pursuit — which by the by stamps the burgundy mark 
on the bottles of our Minds, in so much as they are able to 
‘ consecrate whatever they look upon (Letter to Bailey, 
March 13, 1818, MBE., 63.) 

But Keats was no precocious genius. He did not begin to 
lisp in numbers and numbers did not come to him that way. He 
became aware of his poetic quality when he was eighteen, and then 
too the first thing he wrote was an imitation, ‘ The Imitation of 
Spenser.’ But this late awakening did one thing. Keats became 
a conscious artist. He was led to poetry from his appreciation of 
Spenser. Wordsworth, Milton, Shakespeare, as well as Hunt, 
Beattie and Mrs. Tighe, all had their influence on him, and the 
result was that from the very beginning he had an idea as to what 
poetry should be. Of this idea he spoke as early as the “ Sleep 
and Poetry.” After his famous attack upon the Augustans in that 
poem he felt that it might seem too presumptuous in a beginner 
like him and he had r^fher unsay it again, But this did not find 
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favour with his genius, which told him that it did not matter 
what he was in the eyes of the world, and it was enough that he 
had an intuition of the great idea of what poetry should be. He 
should not therefore on any account unsay it : 


Will not some say that I presumptuously 
Have spoken? that from hastening disgrace 
'Twere better far fco hide my foolish face? 

That whining boyhood should with reverence bow 
Ere the dread thunderbolt could reach ? How ! 

If I do hide myself, it sure shall be 
In the very fane, the light of Poesy : 

If I do fall, at least I will be laid 
Beneath the silence of a poplar shade; 

And over me the grass shall be smooth shaven; 
And there shall be a kind memorial graven. 

But off Despondence ! miserable bane ! 

They should not know thee, who athirst to gain 
A noble end, are thirsty every hour. 

What though I am not wealthy in the dower 
Of spanning wisdom; though J do not know 
The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 
Of man: though no great minist’ring reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving : yet there ever rolls 
A vast idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my liberty; thence too IVe seen 
The end and aim of Poesy. ’Tis clear 
As anything most true; as that the year 
Is made of the four seasons — manifest 
As a large cross, some old cathedral’s crest, 
Lifted to the white clouds. Therefore should I 
Be but the essence of deformity, 

A coward, did my very eye-lids wink 
At speaking out what I have dared to think. 

Ah I rather let me like a madman run 
Over some precipice; let the hot sun 
Melt my Dedalian wings, and drive me down 
Convuls’d and headlong 1 


Keats felt that he must undergo tremendous labour ere he could 
furnish himself with the necessary equipments and might there- 
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fore hold his peace for the present. But this too his self-asserting 
genius refused : 


Stay I an inward frown 
Of conscience bids me be more calm awhile. 

An ocean dim, sprinkled with many an isle, 

Spreads awfully before me. How much toil ! 

How many days ! what desperate turmoil ! 

Ere I can have explored its widenesses, 

Ah, what a task ! upon my bended knees, 

I could unsay these — no, impossible ! 

Impossible I 

And in this poem Keats drew a plan of his poetic life. But 
his aim all the while was to create those greater things than our 
Creator Himself hath made, using His world as raw-material for 
his own creation : 

Then the events of this wide world I’d seize 
Like a strong giant, and my spirit teaze 
Till at its shoulders it should proudly see 
Wings to lind out an immortality. 


But at the time of writing the poem he was a young novice 
not yet a glorious denizen ’ of the ‘ wide heaven ’ of poetry. He 
would require time to reach the goal he had fixed for himself. 
Some ten years at least : 

() for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in poesy; so I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to itself decreed. 


After these ten years of apprenticeship he. hopes to be able to 
fulfil his purpose : 

Then will I pass the countries that I see 
In long perspective, and continually 
Taste their pure fountains. 


But here fol’ows the programme for those ten years : 

First the realm I’ll pass 
Of Flora and old Pan: sleep in the grass, 
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Feed upon apples red, and strawberries, 

And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees; 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces, — 

Ply with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 
Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 
As hard as lips can make it : till agreed, 

A lovely tale of human life well read. Etc. etc. 

And while describing these joys of youthful life Keats’ fattcy 
runs riot and he thinks he shall never be able to give up these 
pleasures. “ And can I ever bid these joys farewell?” he asks 
himself, and instantly the manly heart answers, 

Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 

The object of his poetry therefore was to represent ‘‘ the 
agonies, the strife of human hearts.” All other things were mere- 
ly preparation for this great end. ‘‘ The writing of a few fine 
plays ” was therefore the ambition of. his life where he could re- 
present these ‘‘ agonies and strife ” most elfectively. 

But why should Keats desire to be a dramatist when his pro- 
per effectiveness seemed to have been rather in poetry ? — ^Different 
critics have differently answered this question, each in his own 
light, from his own point of view, but all have admitted th^ fact 
that in his two dramatic pieces, Otho the Great and King Stephen, 
Keats had shown little promise of dramatic genius. The true 
explanation perhaps lies in his dictum : ‘ ‘ Poetry should be great 
and unobtrusive,” and should have ‘‘ no palpable design” upon 
its readers. This -unobtrusiveness of Poetry, that is, of the Poet 
himself, he later termed as lack of identity of poets. In desiring to 
be a dramatist, therefore, Keats was committing himself to no- 
thing more than when he declared himself to belong to that group 
of poets who have properly no selves of their own : 

“As to the poetical character itself (I mean that sort of which, if 
I am anything I am a Member; that sort distinguished from 
Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime, which is a thing par 
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se and stands alone) it is not itself — it has no self— it is every- 
thing and nothing — ^It has no character — 

(Letter to Woodhouse, 27th Oct., 1818.) 

Keats had great respect for Wordsworth; he knew Words- 
worth’s Immortality Ode by heart and was never weary of reciting 
it, he spoke of his Excursion as ‘ one of the three things to delight 
at ’ in this age, and yet how violent was his repulsion when he 
found out that underneath his sublimity Wordsworth was but a 
preacher. In a letter to Reynolds, Feb. 3, 1818, MBF., No. 44, 
he writes : 

It may be said that we ought to read our contemporaries — ^that 
Wordsworth, etc., should have their due from us. But, for 
the sake of a few fine imaginative or domestic passages, are 
we to be bullied into a certain philosophy engendered in the 
whims of an Egotist — Every man has his speculations but every 
man does not brood and peacock over them till he makes a false 
coinage and deceives himself. Many a man may travel to the 
very bourne of Heaven, and yet want confidence to put down 
his half -seeing. Sancho will invent a Journey heavenward as 
well as anybody. We hate poetry that has a palpable design 
upon us — and if we do not agree, seems to put its hands in its 
breeches pocket. Poetry should be great and unoDtnisive, a 
thing which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle it or 
amaze it with itself, but with its subject. How beautiful are 
the retired flowers ! how would they lose their beauty wen* 
they to throng into the highway crying out, ‘ admire me I am 
a Violet I — dote upon me I am a Primrose.’ 

“ Modern poets differ from the Elizabethans in this. Each of the 
moderns like an Elector of Hanover governs his petty State, 
and knows how many straws are swept daily from the Cause- 
ways in all his dominions and has a continual itching that all 
the house-wives should have their coppers well scoured: the 
ancients were Emperors of vast Provinces, they had only heard 
of the remote ones and scarcely cared to visit them. — will cut 
all this — I will have no more of Wordsworth or Hunt in parti- 
cular— Why should we be of the tribe of Mannasseh, when we 
can wander with Esau ? Why should we kick against the 
Pricks, when we can walk on Eoses? Why should we be owls, 
when we can be Eagles? Why be teased with * nice-eyed 
wagtails ’ when we have in sight ' the cherub contemplation ’? 
— Why with Wordsworth’s * Matthew with a bough of Wild'”** 
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in his hand ’ when we can have Jacques ‘ under an oak &c? ’ — 
The secret of the bough of Wilding will run through your head 
faster than I can write it — Old Matthew spoke to him some 
years ago on some nothing, and because he happens in an 
evening walk to imagine the figure of the old Man he must 
stamp it down in black and white, and it is henceforth sacred 
— I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s grandeur and Hunt’s 
merit, but I mean to say we need not be teazed with grandeur 
and merit when we can have them uncontaminated and un 
obtrusive. Jjet us have the old poets, and Robin Hood.” 

“ Perhaps, as Lord Houghton suggested, Keats was un- 
consciously swayed in his estimate of Wordsworth at this moment 
by an incident which had occurred at Haydon’s. Keats had been 
induced to repeat the ‘ Hymn to Pan,’ out of ‘ Endymion,’ which 
Shelley, who did not much like the poem, \ised to speak of as afford- 
ing the ‘ sure promise of ultimate excellence ’ ; Wordsworth only 
remarked, ‘ it was a pretty piece of paganism 

But Houghton’s guess seems quite unwarranted by the fact 
that even in “ Sleep and Poetry ” Keats had already vented his 
resentment against Wordsworth’s egotism. Though he admits in 
that poem that after the Augustans “ Now ’tis a fair season ” and 
the saints of poetry “have breathed rich benedictions’’ over them, 
and “ have wreathed fresh garlands ’’ : 


for sweet music has been heard 
In many places; — some has been upstirr’d 
From out its crystal dwelling in a lake, 

'By a swan’s ebon bill; from a thick brake, 

Nested and quiet in a valley mild, 

Bubbles a pipe; fine sounds are floating wild 
About the earth : 

And so these spirits “ whose charge it is to hover round our 
pleasant hills ” are ‘ happy and glad ' ; he deplores the fact that 
poetry has not returned to England in all her naked beauty, simple 
grandeur : 


(MBF., Letters, p. 99.) 
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yet in truth we’ve had 
Strange thunders from the potency of song; 

Mingled indeed with what is sweet and strong, 

From majesty: 

and Keats openly denounces this ‘ ‘ strange thunders ’ ’ of some as 
“ ugly clubs, the Poets’ Polyphemes disturbing the grand sea ” of 
poetry. 

As “ some has been upstirred from out its crystal dwelling in 
a lake ” refers to Wordsworth, so also does the “ strange thun- 
ders from the potency of song ” “ mingled with what is sweet and 
strong from majesty. ’ ’ In the last there may be an added reference 
to Byron as well, as critics think, but to my mind it fits more in 
with Wordsworth than Byron. Keats had not much to do with 
Byron except an occasional fling at his ‘ ‘ cutting a figure and being 
not yet figurative,” and so forth; it was Wordsworth whose 
grandeur alternately attracted and repelled him. 

* Wordsworth’s shortcomings, his great pre-occupation with 
himself which Keats termed ‘ egotism,’ led him to the realisation 
of the necessity of self-abandonment in poetry. At times the re- 
action against the ‘ egotistical sublime ’ of Wordsworth was so 
great that his hypersensitive mind was impatient of his allegiance 
to poetry, and was eager to swing over to the side of the drama. 
But in spite of his great admiration for the dramatic poets who have 
no proper selves of their own he had too much of the romantic in 
him to give up all thoughts of self in his poems. He spoke the 
truth about himself when in a letter to Taylor of the 17th Nov., 
1819, he said : ‘‘ The little dramatic skill I may as yet have how- 

ever badly it might show in a drama would I think be sufficient 
for a poem.” 

I wish Keats had erased ‘ may as yet ’ from his sentence, and 
his wish which he expresses next in this letter, ‘‘ to diffuse the 
colourings of St. Agnes’ Eve throughout a Poem in which Charac- 
ter and Sentiment would be figures to such drapery ! ’ ’ had been his 
‘ greatest ambition,’ instead of ‘ two or three such poems ’ 
‘ written in the course of the next 6 years,’ being ‘ a famous 
Gradus ad Parnassum altissimum,’ and ‘ nerving him up to the 
writing of a few fine plays. ’ Keats was right in making an esti- 
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mate of his dramatic skill, but was betrayed by enthusiasm into the 
optimistic belief that the estimate applied only to what he was at 
that time and was no general estimate of his powers. 

Keats was too much of a lyric poet. His odes, which are the 
best parts of his composition, his masterpieces, are lyrics ; the 
‘ Hymn to Pan ’ and the so-called ‘ Ode to Sorrow ’ are the two 
crown-jewels of Endymion. He could only shine in this direction 
of the lyric. His power of identifying himself with others on 
which he built his dramatic hopes would at most make him a 
dramatic lyrist, but a lyrist all the same. Had he not been cut off 
early in his career English poetry might have seen the advent of 
Browning’s dramatic monologues a few decades earlier. 

• Keats was faithful to Poetry when in the March letter to Bailey 
he had enumerated ‘ passages of Shakespeare,’ and not ‘ plays of 
Shakespeare,’ with the ‘ existences of Sun, Moon and Stars ’ as 
real things. This poetry must be ‘ unobtrusive ’ and should ‘ have 
no palpable design upon us,’ that is, the reader must not feel that 
he must accept a certain dogmatic view of things in order to ap- 
preciate it. In a letter to Bailey of the 27th Feb., 1818, Keats 
wrote ; 


" I am extremely indebted to you for this attention and also for 
your after admonitions — ^It is a sorry thing for me that any 
one should have to overcome Prejudices in reading my verses.” 


No one should be called upon to overcome his personal prejudices 
in reading great poetry. “ It should strike the Eeader as a word- 
ing of his own highest thoughts, and appear almost a Kemem- 
brance.” And yet “ Poetry should surprise by a fine excess.” 
What Keats bans is ‘‘ singularity.” ” Its touches of Beauty 
should never be half-way thereby making the reader breathless 
instead of content : the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery 
should like the Sun come natural ! natural to him^ — shine over him 
and set soberly although in magnificence leaving him in the Luxury 
of Twilight — ” (2nd axiom). 

Poetry is no doubt ” a drainless shower of light,” as he calls 
it in ‘‘ Sleep and Poetry,” but no officious, meddling light is this. 
When withdrawn it will not leave the reader in darkness but in the 
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twilight of his mind. This is only possible when in reading a 
pOem, a man is not called upon to subscribe to any dogmatic 
philosophy. When he is thus called upon, out of the poem and he 
loses himself in the abyss of darkness. Poetry should throw its 
light in the reader’s very being and show him his own thoughts. 
It is thus that people will obey its mild sway with all their hearts. 
Poetry is to command no doubt but this command shall not be 
uttered in so many words — the very sovereignty of its brow, shall 
command the hearts of its devotees and not incite their fearful 
reverence. Poetry must of course be powerful, but this power 
must not be oppressive, but mild and attractive. Only such poetry 
can, as it should, “ be a friend to soothe the cares, and lift the 
thoughts of man ” : 

A drainless shower 

Of light is poesy; 'tis the supreme of power; 

’Tis might half slumbering on its own right arm. 

The very archings of her eye -lids charm 
A thousand willing agents to obey, 

And still she governs with the mildest sway : 

But strength alone though of the Muses born 
Is like a fallen angel : trees up torn, 

Darkness, and worms, and shrouds, and sepulchres 
Delight it; for it feeds upon the burrs, 

And thorns of life; forgetting the great end 

Of poesy, that it should be a friend 

To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of man. 

The ‘ design ’ is there — Keats’ quarrel is with its ‘ palpability.’ 

Keats’ first axiom — “ I think Poetry should surprise by a fine 
excess and not by singularity — it should appear almost a Eemem- 
brance ” — has in it more than it would at first appear. It deals 
with the universal aspect of art. An individual experience, how- 
ever beautiful or sublime, can never become great poetry until its 
individual idiosyncracies are eliminated and the universal appeal 
raised to the surface. As a poet is but a man his experiences are 
Ut first human and then his own. It is only the human side of his 
experience that has in it the elements of great poetry, for this alone 
pan be recognised by any one as a remembrance of his own thought 
under the white brilliance of poetry. 
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Thus the appeal of a story is heightened when its universal 
aspect is emphasized. But a story as the history of some indivi- 
dual may have many elements of idiosyncracy in it. The artist’s 
task in telling it is therefore to remove these idiosyncracies and 
expose and emphasize the universal aspects. But how can these 
aspects be recognized? By intuition — is the answer. There is no 
mathematical formula for it. And this intuition Keats called 
‘ imagination.’ With him imagination held an important place in 
poetry. 

This could not be otherwise. If it is the poet’s task to give a 
universal colour to an individual experience he must have know- 
ledge of what this universal element consists in, and that know- 
ledge must come to him by intuition. Arguments, consecutive 
reasoning, would not help a man much in that direction, for there 
is hardly a proposition against which the ingenuity of skilful 
reasoners cannot produce some objections. Even objections will 
crop up to the truth-seeker himself. He shall no sooner arrive at 
a conclusion than some objections will be raised by his own mind. 
Keats saw this and wondered : 

“ I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning — and yet it must be. Can 
it be that even the greatest philosopher ever arrived at his 
goal without putting aside numerous objections.” 

(Letter to Bailey, Nov. 22, 1817, MBF., 31.) 

As for himself he could rely only on the ‘ authenticity ’ of the 
imagination ; 

” I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affec- 
tions and the truth of Imagination — What the imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth — whether they existed before or 
not . . . 

A bold statement indeed ! What can be the criterion of truth 
except a reference to facts, a direct appeal to the High Court of 
actual occurrence? Has Keats lost balance in his enthusiasm for 
‘ Imagination ’ ? — And the answer to the last question has been a 
ailent ' Yea ’ as so far given by critics. But ‘ no T The thing is 
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these people have not understood Keats’ meaning in spite of their 
vast scholarships. And why? — ^Well, because they lacked the very 
thing which is the sure and only guide to this understanding, 
namely, intuition. But when I judge these great critics I mean no 
comparison with myself. By myself I am blinder even than they. 
I have been led by the nose to see, so to say, by the greatest intui- 
tionist of this age, namely, Eabindranath. In his “ Bhasa o 
Chhanda ” the first poet Valmiki expresses his difi&dence in 
portraying the character of the ideal hero Kama as he does not 
know his story accurately and the divine Narada answers : 

That is true which thou wilt write, 

What happens is not all of it true; 

O poet, the realm of thy imagination 
Witnesses truer things than Ajodhya 
Where Bama was bom. 

An equally puzzling assertion. But the reader of Rabindranath’s 
poem can have no doubt as to his meaning. Put in the language 
of criticism it will read thus : The poet’s task is to eliminate the 
individual traits of an incident or experience and to emphasize the 
universal ones, and put in, if necessary, others of this nature. 
The product of the poet’s mind takes the nature of what ‘ should 
be ’ and not what ‘ is. ’ And Keats’ meaning is none other. By 
‘ Truth ’ he means only what ordinarily should happen under cer- 
tain circumstances, and not what happens in a particular case. 
For example, when Sita is carried away by Ravana, Rama being 
an incarnation might bear it all patiently; but that would not be 
true to human nature in general. So the poet twists facts and 
makes Rama weep over his loss like any son of man. Thus the 
problem of the artist is to find out not the truth of some one parti- 
cular case but truth in general, with the generality of men. Keats’ 
solicitations for knowing the human heart, to find “ the agonies, 
the strife of human hearts ” had no other purpose. But here the 
question may arise if there really be anything of universal interest, 
and if anything can be written or created which will interest all 
men. One man’s tastes differ so much from another’s that the 
doubt is quite natural. Keats saw the difficulty, but he found 
the sdution too; and has given-na : 

13 
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the Minds of Mortals are so different and bent on sueh 
diverse journeys that it may at first appear impossible for any 
common taste and fellowship to exist between two or three 
under these suppositions. It is however quite the contrary. 
Minds would leave each other in contrary directions, traverse 
each other in numberless points, and at last greet each other 
at the journey’s end. An old Man and a child would talk 
together and the old Man be led on his path and the child left 
thinking.” (Letter to Reynolds, 19th Feb., 1818.) 

Keats here does not argue. He simply reveals. When the 
universal element is rightly emphasized an old Man may be led 
on his path and a child may be left thinking. The power of 
Orpheus’ lute made trees and mountains dance, but men and ani- 
mals motionless. In the words of Dry den, 

The dead shall live, the living die. 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

Swinburne has also a paissage like these where sounds shine, 
heavens murmur, and so on, the senses leave their respective nor- 
mal functions and perform those that are foreign to each : 

The pulse of war and the passion of wonder, 

The heavens that murmur, the sounds that shine, 

The stars that sing and the loves that thunder, 

The music burning at heart like wine, 

An armed archangel whose hands raise up 

All senses mixed in the spirit’s cup 

Till flesh and spirit are molten in sunder — 

— ^A. C. Swinburne, A Farewell. 
(From Binyon’s supplementary Fifth iBook to 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury.) 

In Keats there is no antagonism between the world of imagi- 
nation and the world of men. The antithesis to the world of men 
is the world of nature, the outer world of man is in antithetical 
rdationship with his inner world. In “ Sleep and Poetry,” there- 
fore, Keats speaks of passing from the world of ‘ Flora and old 
Pan ’ to where he ‘ may find the agonies, the strife of human 
hearts/ and not from the world Q^iwaginatiop.to that of men. 
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That imagination to Keats was synonymous with intuition 
will be proved by his likening it to Adam’s dream : 

“ The Imagination may be compared to Adam's dream — ^he awoke 
and found it true." (Letter to Bailey, No. 22, 1817, MBF., 31.) 

A mere dream does not correspond with reality — ^mere fancy 
does not correspond with truth. But intuition seizes the Truth 
beforehand and later observations help to confirm it. Adam’s 
dream was not a dream proper but a foreknowledge of a coming 
event attained by intuition. 

That Keats differentiated ‘ fancy ’ from ‘ imagination ’ will 
be proved by the fact that while he depended on the authenticity of 
the ‘ imagination ’ as to the truth of a certain thing to the dis- 
regard of actuality, he declared actuality as greater than fancy. 
Of fancy he writes to Keynolds, July 11-13, 1818 : 

“ Fancy is indeed less than a present palpable reality, but it is 
greater than Kemembrance — you would lift your eyes from 
Homer only to see (i.e., if you could see) close before 
you the real isle of Tenedos. — You would rather read Homer 
afterwards than remember yourself ; (and as . an illustration of 
the superiority of fancy to remembrance he adds) — One song 
of Burns is of more worth to you than all I could think for 
a whole year in his native country.” 


But fancy itself he has unequivocally relegated to an inferior 
position before reality. The real island of Tenedos is truer and 
more interesting than Homer’s description of it. 

In a letter to Bailey, Oct. 8, 1817, Keats clearly states this 
difference when he speaks ‘ Fancy ’ as the ‘ Sails ’ of a long 
Poem and ‘ Imagination ’ as its ‘ Kudder ’. (MBF., 25.) 

But though ‘ Imagination ’ is intuition, ‘ Sensation ’is not ; 
and here I find myself directly in opposition with all the great 
critics.* 


* 0 for a Ufa of sensations, etc. ** By sensations,*’ says Thorpe, ** Keats here means 
feelings or intuitions, the pure activity of the imagination, as Ernst De Selinoourt and later 
Sidney Colvin have pointed out.” And he quotes the following from Colvin’s Jofm 
Keats, p. 165 

” If only the reader will bear one thing wdl in mind : that when Keats m this 
and similar passages speaks of * Sensations ’ as opposed to * Thoughts ’ he does not 
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I have come across four passages where Keats speaks of 
‘ sensation ’ in his letters; and I will adduce them ere I should give 
my interpretations thereof. They are : — 

(1) In the letter to Bailey spoken of above : 

“ I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be 
known for truth by consecutive reasoning — and yet it must 
be. Can it be that even the greatest Philosopher ever arrived 
at his goal without putting aside numerous objections. However 
it may be, O for a life of sensaiions rather than of thoughts! 
It is * a Vision in the form of Youth ' a Shadow of reality to 
come — and this consideration has further convinced me for it 
has come as auxiliary to another favourite speculation of mine, 
that we shall enjoy ourselves hereafter by having what we 
called happiness on Earth repeated in a finer tone and so 
repeated. And yet such a fate can only befall those who delight 
in sensation rather than hunger as you do after truth. Adam’s 
dream will do here and seems to be a conviction that that Imagi • 
nation and its empyreal reflection is the same as human life 
and its spiritual repetition. But as I was saying— the simple 
imaginative Mind may have its rewards in the repetition of its 
own silent Working coming continually on the spirit with a fine 
suddenness — ^to compare great things with small — ^have you 
never by being surprised with an old* Melody^ — in a delicious 
place — by a delicious Voice, felt over again your very specula- 
tions and surmises at the time it first operated on your Soul — 
do you not remember forming to yourself the singer’s face more 
beautiful than it was possible and yet with the elevatij^n of 
the Moment you did not think so — even when you were mounted 
on the Wings of Imagination so high — ^that Prototype must be 
hereafter — ^that delicious face you will see. What a time I 1 
am continually running away from the subject — sure this 
cannot be exactly the case with a complex Mind — one that is 
imaginative and at the same timQ careful of its fruits — ^who 
would exist partly on Sensation and partly on Thought — ^to 
whom it is necessary that years should bring the philosophic 

limit the word to sensations of the body, of what intensity or exquisiteness soever or 
howsoever instantaneonsly transformmg themselves from sensation into emotion : what 
he means are intuitions of the mind and spirit as immediate as these, as thrillixigly con- ; 
vincing and indisputable, as independent of all oonseentive stages and former processes 
of thii^iaig : almost the same things, indeed, as in a later passage of the same letter 
he calls ‘ ethereal mnsings 
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Miiad — such a one I consider yours and therefore it is necessary 
to your eternal Happiness that you not only drink this old Wine 
of Heaven, which I shall call the redigestion of our most 
ethereal Musings on Earth but also increase in knowledge and 
know all things/* 

(2) In another letter to Reynolds, May 3, 1818 : 

** The difference of high s'ensationg with and without knowledge 
appears to me this — ^in the latter case we are falling continually 
ten thousand fathoms deep and being blown up again without 
wings and with all the horror of a bare-shouldered creature — in 
the former case, our shoulders are fledged, and we go through 
the same air and space without fear. This is running one’s 
rigs on the score of abstracted benefit — when we come to know 
how a parallel of breast and head can be drawn (you will for- 
give me for thus privately treading out of my depth, and take 
it for treading as schoolboys tread the water) — It is impossible 
to know how far Knowledge will console us for the death of a 
friend and the ill * that flesh is heir to ’ — ” 

(3) In a letter to Hessey, Oct. 9, 1818 : 

The Genius of Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man: 
It cannot be matured by law and precept, but by sensation and 
watchfulness in itself. That which is creative must create 
itself — ** 

(4) In the long letter to George and Georgina, Sept. 1819 : 

“ I have been reading over a part of a short poem I have composed 
lately called ‘ Lamia ' — and I am certain there is that sort of 
fire in it which must take hold of people in some way — give 
them either pleasant or unpleasant sensation. What they want 
is a sensation of some sort.” 

In the first excerpt Keats speaks of an antithesis Between 
‘ Truth ’ and ‘ Sensation ’ : ‘ And yet such a fate can only be- 
fall those who delight in sensation rather than hunger as you do 
after Truth.’ But only a feW lines above he has declared his un- 
stinted faith in the authenticity of Imagination in ascertaining the 
truth or otherwise of a thing ; “ I am certain of nothing but of the 
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holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of Imaghiation — 
What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth — ^Whether it 
existed, before or not — ” Does it not then follow that ‘ Imagi- 
nation ’ and ‘ Sensation ’ are not one and the same thing with 
Keats? 

What is this ‘ Sensation ’ then? — ^might be asked. Well, 
it is merely sense-perception. Much like the Sensationalists who 
think that sense-perception is the only source of knowledge Keats 
had a' great reverence for this sense-perception. The so-called 
‘ Indolent Letter ’ will demonstrate it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt : 


“ Let us not therefore go hurrying about and collecting honey, 

bee-like buzzing here and there impatiently from a knowledge 
of what is to be aimed at; but let us open our leaves like a 
flower and be passive and receptive — budding patiently under 
the eye of Apollo and taking hints from every noble insect that 
favours us with a visit — sap will be given us for meat and dew 
for drink. I was led into these thoughts, my dear Eeynolds, 
by the beauty of the morning operating on a sense of Idleness — 
I have not read any Books — the Morning said I was right — I 
had no idea but of the morning, and the thrush said I was 
right — seeming to say, 

O thou whose face hath felt the Winter’s wind, 

Whose eye has seen the snow-clouds hung in mist, 

And the black elm-tops ’mong the freezing stars, 

To thee the Spring will be a harvest time. 

O thou, whose only book has been the light 
Of supreme darkness which thou feddest on 
Night after night when Phoebus was away. 

To thee the Spring shall be a triple morn. 

O fret not after knowledge — I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth, 

O fret not after knowledge — have none, 

And y 3t the Evening listens. He who saddens 
At thought of idleness cannot be idle, 

As he’n awake who thinks himself asleep.” 


kt\d though he characterizes this as ‘ mere sophistication * to 
excuse his own idleness, he parenthetically adds the remark, how-* 
^ver it may neighbour to any truth.” The thing is he felt the 
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truth with all his heart, but his reason- told him to be active, 
seeming to say that ‘ mere indolent sense-perception will not do. ’ 
Sensation ’ is then a ‘ consciousness of perceiving or of 
seeming to percive a state,’ as the dictionary will have it, to “open 
our leaves like a flower and be passive and receptive — budding 
patiently under the eye of Apollo and taking hints from every 
noble insect that favours us with a visit,’’ of Keats. In one word 
it may be called ‘ sense-perception.’ Let us now see how this 
meaning fits in with the context. 

In this light “0 for a Life of Sensations rather than of 
Thoughts ’’ signifies Keats’ impatience with his ov/n philoso- 
phising and a yearning for the mood of the ‘ Indolent Letter. ’ 
“ It is ‘ a Vision in the form of Youth ’ a shadow of reality to 
come — ’ ’ The ‘ It ’ refers to ‘ Imagination ’ which has been so 
long his theme. But here Keats finishes with ‘ Imagination ’ and 
proceeds with Sensation which has all of a sudden come like an 
intruder. He says that he expects the next life to be one of “ re- 
petition of what we called happiness on earth ’ ’ and certainly this 
repetition cannot but be a sense-perception or rather consciousness 
of such perception. That it is not remembrance his relegating re- 
membrance to an inferiority below that of fancy, which itself is 
inferior to palpable reality, in the excerpt I have quoted earlier 
from his letter to Eeynolds, July 11-13, 1818, proves. It is not 
also ‘ imagination ’ which is ‘ intuition.’ It cannot therefore be 
anything else than ‘ consciousness of perceiving ’ merely, mere 
sense-perception . 

In this light alone ‘ sensation ’ and ‘ hunger after Truth ’ are 
antithetical; so are ‘ sensation ’ and ‘ thought.’ The antithesis of 
a ‘ Mind imaginative ’ is a Mind ‘ careful of its own 
thoughts,’ the latter signifying philosophic or logical temper. 
Eeynolds’ mind was complex because it was imaginative and argu- 
mentative, receptive (passive) and active, at the same time. There 
are two sets of opposite elements and not one in it. While ‘ the 
Btherial Musings on Earth ’ are ‘ imagination,’ their ‘ rediges- 
tion ’ is ‘ sensation,’ which is the ‘ Old Wine of Heaven.’ As in 
the “• Indolent letter ’ this sensation is passive, whereas the ‘ in- 
crease in knowledge and (to) know all things ’ signify an active 
(juality, and are therefore antithetic, 
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So the first excerpt is well explained. Let us turn to the 
other three. 

The second passage also yields good meaning when we explain 
‘ sensation ’ as ‘ consciousness of perception.’ The meaning of 
the passage will then be : In ‘ opening our leaves like a flower ’ 
and ‘ being receptive and passive ’ we get strange ‘ hints ’ from 
‘ the noble insects who favour us with a visit.’ The strangeness 
of these hints are mitigated by a previous theoretical knowledge of 
these hints. Theoretical knowledge was no knowledge to Keats. 
Only when proved upon his own pulse did it become so. ‘ Sensa- 
tion ’ effects this proving. And Keats would have this proving 
only and not ‘ hypothesizing ’ too. The hypothesis was to be 
supplied by previous theoretical knowledge. This previous gather- 
ing of knowledge Keats calls “ running one’s rigs on the score of 
abstracted benefit,” for it is meant for subsequent verification by 
‘ Sensation,’ rather, for taking the strangeness out of a sensation. 
Knowledge is mere provision against a total upset apprehended 
from a future experience. But Keats admits that he is not sure 
how far it will be effective in the case of a bereavement or madden- 
ing distress ; in other cases it of course may do well. 

That ‘ Sensation ’ in the third passage also means ‘ conscious- 
ness of perception ’ will be clear from what follows this passage : 

“ In Endymion, I leaped headlong into the Sea, and thereby have 
become better acquainted with the Soundings, the quicksands, 
and the i^ks than if I had stayed upon the green shore, and 
piped a silly pipe, and took tea and comfortable advice. — %as 
never afraid of failure; for I would sooner fail than not be 
among the greatest.” 

Evidently Keats’ meaning is that he leapt headlong into the sea, 
and from the experience due to contact, and therefore, a deen 
sensation, so to say, he has found, or is on the way to find the 
salvation of his own poetic genius. ‘ Intuition ’ can never stand 
for sensation ’ in this passage. 

Now in the fourth excerpt Keats speaks of his ‘ Lamia ’ as 
giving people a ‘ sensation of some sort ’ which only they want, 
be it good or bad. That this ‘ sensation ’ is a ‘ seeming percep* 
tion ’ can never be gaiiisaid. Keats simply means that people 
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want to feel the incidents of a poem, to perceive it with their 
senses, to see, to feel, to hear, to smell. The sight may be beauti- 
ful or ugly, the ‘ feel ’ may be soft or hard, the sound may be 
sweet or jarring, the smell may be pleasant or pimgent, but in a 
work of art that really does not matter. Not the quality but the 
intensity is the criterion of artistic success, and in that letter to 
his brothers of December 21, 1817, Keats had declared, “ The ex- 
cellence of every art is its intensity,” which is ‘‘ capable of making 
all disagreeables evaporate, from their being in close relationship 
with Beauty and Trutli : ‘ King Lear ’ exemplifies this through- 
out,” and its lack made West’s ‘Death on a Pale Horse,’ a second 
rate production. There was ” nothing to be intense upon, no 
women one feels mad to kiss, no face swelling into reality ’ ’ in the 
whole picture. It was therefore no great piece of art. 

But ‘ receptivity ’ is a dangerous thing. The strange ‘ hints ’ 
received from the ‘ noble insects that favour us with a visit ’ will 
make, a man ‘ fall continually through ten thousand fathoms deep 
and be blown up again without wings.’ Here are the ‘ hints ’ 
from the ” Ailsa Rock ” and ‘‘ Ben Nevis ” and the depths they 
made Keats fall and be blown up through again : 


Sonnet 

To Ailsa Rock 

Hearken, thou craggy ocean pyramid ! 

Give answer from thy voice, the sea-fowls’ screams! 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge streams? 
When, from the sun, was thy broad forehead hid? 

How long is’t since the mighty power bid 

Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom dreams? 

Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams, 

Or when grey clouds are thy cold coverlid. 

Thou answer ’st nofc; for thou art dead asleep; 

Thy life is but two dead eternities — 

The last in air, the former in the deep; 

’ First with the shades, last with the eagle-skies — 
Drown’d wast thou till an earthquake made thee steep, 
Another cannot wake thy giant size. 


14 
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Sonnet 

Written upon the Top of Ben Nevis 

Iteeud me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud 
Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist I 
I look in the chasms, and a shroud 

Vaporous doth hide them, — ^just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of hell; I look overhead, 

And there is sullen mist, — even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven; mist is spread 
Before the earth, beneath me, — even such. 

Even so vague is man’s sight of himself! 

Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet, — * 

Thus much I know that, a poor witless elf, 

1 tread on them, — that all my eye doth meet 
Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 

But in the world of thought and mental might ! 

— ^Eternity, heaven, hell, self, what else? All these are problems 
to be solved, before all these hangs a curtain of mist, of ignorance. 
But their thought makes him mad — their sensation is too intense 
for him. He falls from heaven to hell, is blown up from hell to 
heaven; but his shoulders are bare, no knowledge fledges them. 
The ‘ horrors ’ are too much for him, and though he ‘ takes Poetry 
to be chief ’ he feels the want of ‘ something else ’ (Letter to 
Taylor, April 24, 1818, MBF., 62). He wants knowledge. 
The disturbing questionings of Omar’s mind are indeed his »ow ; 

What, without asking, hither hurried whence? 

And, without asking, whither hurried hence! 

But he does not with the Persian poet cry out also. 

Another and another cup to drown 
The Memory of this Impertinence! 


but wants to follow Solomon’s advice to ‘ get knowledge,’ 
to ‘ get understanding.’ (Letter to Taylor, April 24, I 8 I 85 
MBF., 62.) 
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Baffled by the ‘ veil past which he could not see ’ Omar turned 
to Heaven and questioned it direct : 

Then to the rolling Heav’n itself I cried; 

Asking, “ What Lamp hath Destiny to guide 
Her little Children stumbling in the Dark? 

Omar had an answer — 

And, — “ A blind Understanding,” Heav’n replied. 

But Ailsa did not answer Keats that way, did not answer at 
alL He therefore determined to find out the answer himself, 
while the Persian took shelter under an opportunist scepticism : 

Oh, Thou, who Man of baser earth didst make. 

And who with Eden didst devise the Snake; 

For all the sins wherewith the face of Man 
Is blacken'd, Man's Forgiveness give — and take I 


Besides, there was ‘‘ the knot of human death and Fate ** 
crying to be unravelled. The fear of death was upon him, and he 
was sore adread. Were all his ambitions, his desires, his hanker- 
ings, to fall to naught? He thought so intensely of death and 
annihilation that he seemed to see his own dead body or the break- 
ing up of the universe : 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 

Before high-piled books, in charactery. 

Hold like rich gamers the full ripened grain; 

When I behold, upon the night’s start’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hcmd of chancer 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

TSiat I shall never look upon thee more. 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love; — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Tin love and fame to nothingness do shik 
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And not only ‘ love and fame ’ but Poetry and knowledge it- 
self at such times appear no more. On the 13th March he declares 
in his letter to Bailey : 

‘‘ I am sometimes so very sceptical as to think poetry itself a mere 
Jack- 0 ' lantern to amuse whoever may chance to be struck 
with its brilliance. As tradesmen say everything is worth what 
it will fetch, so probably every mental pursuit takes its reality 
and worth from the ardour of the pursuer — being in itself a 
nothing/* 

True, Keats goes on to class passages of Shakespeare with 
" existences of Sun, Moon and Stars ’ in the course of the next 
few lines, but as a matter of fact he never grew out of the scepti- 
cism, We have already seen in a previous chapter how later Keats 
dismisses poetry as only an instinctive attitude taken by the whole 
soul of a man, which to a Superior Being is nothing more than 
childishness — and that was in the Journal letter to George and 
Georgiana of Pebruary-March, 1818 : 

“ May there not be superior beings amused with any graceful, 
though instinctive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am 
entertained with the alertness of a stoat or the anxiety of a 
deer? Though a quarrel in the streets is a thing to be hated, 
the energies displayed* in it are fine ; the commonest Man shows 
a grace in his quarrel — By a superior Being our reasonings may 
take the same tone — ^though erroneous they may be fine — ^This 
is the very thing in which consists poetry; — ** 

# 

And in the letter to Beynolds, May 3, 1818, he speaks of know- 
ledge thus : 

** — as Byron says, ‘ Knowledge is sorrow *; and I go on to say 
that * Sorrow is Wisdom * — and further for aught we can know 
for certainty ‘ Wisdom is folly I * — ** 

although merely a week ago he wrote to Taylor : 

I was purposing to travel over the north this Summer — ^there is 
but one thing to prevent me — know nothing I have read 

. nothing and I mean to follow Solomon*® directions of ‘ get 
Wisdom — ^get imderstanding * — find cavalier days are gone by. 
1 find that 1 can havi^ no enjoyment in the world l^ut continual 
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drinking of knowledge — I find there is no worthy pursuit but 
the idea of doing some good for the world — ^some it with 

their society — some with their wit — some with their benevolence 
— some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure and good 
humour on all they meet and in a thousand ways all equally 
dutiful to the command of Great Nature — there is but one way 
for me — ^the road lies through application, study and thought. 
1 will pursue it and to that end purpose retiring for some years. 
I have been hovering for some time between an exquisite sense 
of the luxurious and a love for philosophy — were I calculated for 
the former I should be glad — but as I am not I shall turn all 
my soul to the latter. — 

Or in the same letter (to Eeynolds, May 3, 1818), only a few pages 
earlier, heJiad spoken of knowledge thus : 

“ — ^you speak of your office, in my thought a little too early, for 
I do not see why a Mind like yours is not capable* of harbouring 
and digesting the whole Mystery of Law as easily as Parson 
Hugh does Pepins — which did not hinder him from his poetic 
Canary — Were I to study Physic or rather Medicine again, I 
feel it would not make the least dilierence in my Poetry; when 
a Mind is in its infancy a Bias is in reality a Bias, but when we 
have acquired more strength, a Bias becomes no Bias. Every 
department of knowledge we see excellent and calculated 
towards a great whole. I am convinced of this, that 1 am glad 
at not having given away my medical Books, which I shall 
again look over to keep alive the little I know thitherwards; 
and moreover intend through you and Bice to become a sort of 
pip-civilian. An extensive knowledge is needful to thinking 
people — it takes away the heat and fever; and helps by widen- 
ing speculation, to ease the Burden of the Mystery; a thing 
I begin to understand a little, and which weighed upon you 
in the most gloomy and true sentence of your letter. — '' 

Keats had touched a great truth when he designated ‘ Wis- 
dom ’ as ‘ Folly.’ From the zenith of his powers Shakespeare had 
declared it in Macbeth : 

It (life) is a tale told bj an. idiot, 

Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
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Also at the close of his life Vivekananda declared it before his 
followers ; 

“ . . . There is neither rhyme nor reason in the universe. What 
reason binds Him? He, the Playful one, is playing these tears 
and laughters over all parts of the play ! Great fun 1 Great fun ! 
A school of romping children let out to play in this playground 
of the world! Whom to praise, whom to blame? . . . He is 
brainless, nor has He any reason He is fooling us with little 
brains and reason, ...” 

, (Letter to Francis Legett, July 6, 1896, 

quoted by Remain Holland in his 
“ Life of Vivekananda,” foot-note 3, p. 110.) 

But in Keats’ mind it was the first glimmer of the truth. He, 
therefore, suspected it, did not believe it at all, and clung to 
knowledge with all his heart. Time was coming when he would 
prove it upon bis own pulse, and accept it. But that was not yet. 

We have seen how Keats distinguished between Memory and 
Knowledge.* His definition of knowledge exactly fits in with our 
Hindu idea of ‘ Jnana.’ Now this ‘ Jnana,’ said Sree Earn 
Krishna, is no end in itself. It cannot lead a man to the goal. 
What it can do is to. remove ignorance, that is, ‘ Ajnana.’ Just 
as a man picks up a thorn to draw out one that has pierced and 
entered the sole of his foot, and when that has been removed he 
throws away both, so also he has to pick up knowledge (Jnana) to 
remove ignorance (Ajnana) that has made its way into his heftrt, 
and when that purpose has been served he has no need of either, 
and what he does next is to throw away both. When he has at- 
tained the goal, ‘ Jnana ’ becomes as useless, as ‘ Ajnana ’ itself, 
and the ‘ Sadhaka ’ can at this stage rightly say that “ Wisdom 
is folly.” 

Keats’ awakening to the darker side of life, to its ‘‘ miseries 
and heart-breaks,” to the ” ills that flesh is heir to,” aroused 
a great sympathy in his mind. In a letter to Bailey, Jan. 23, 1818, 
he wrote, ‘‘ One saying of yours I shall never forget . . . ‘ why 
should women suffer?’ Aye, why should she? By heavens I’ll 

♦ •’ Memory should not be called knowledge.”— Letter to Reynolds, Feb. 19, 1818, 
MBF., 48, p. 108. 
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coin my very soul and drop my Blood for Drachmas.” To him 
” the idea of doing some good to the world ” became the crown 
of life. (See ante, p. 109, excerpt from Letter to Reynolds, 
May 3, 1818.) 

But though their miseries drew Keats’ sympathy, their care- 
lessness of the sufferings of others alienated his mind much more. 
Thus on reading the article ‘ On the Cockney School of Poetry,' 
No. I, “Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” Oct. 1817 (pp. ST- 
BS), Keats wrote at the possibility of the second number being a 
philippic against himself, “ . . . if he should go to such lengths 
with me as he had done with Hunt I must infallibly call him to an 
account — if he be a human being and appears in Squares and 
Theatres where we might possibly meet. I don’t relish his 
abuse.” 

And though a personal injury could be made good by inflicting 
punishment upon the offender, the ill-treatment of a good soul 
other than himself made him hate all the world. Thus on reading 
Bailey’s letters in “ The Oxford University and City Herald ” for 
the 30th of May and 6th of June, 1818, which voiced the writer’s 
wounded feelings at the world’s cruel treatment of himself, Keats 
wrote : 

“ I have been very much gratified and very much hurt by your 
Letters in the Oxford Paper : because independent of that un • 
lawful and mortal feeling of pleasure at praise, there is a glory 
in enthusiasm; and because the world is malignant enough to 
chuckle at the most honourable Simplicity. Yes, on my soul, 
my dear Bailey, you are too simple for the World — and that 
Idea makes me sick of it — How is it that by extreme opposites 
we have, as it were, got discontented nerves — you have all your 
Life (I think so) believed every Body — I have suspected every 
Body — and although you have been so deceived you make a 
simple appeal — the world has something else to do, and I am 
glad of it— Were it in my choice I would reject a Petrarchal 
coronation — on account of my dying day, and because women 
have cancers. I should not by rights speak in this tone to you 
— ^for it is an incendiary spirit that would do so. . .” (Letter 
to Bailey, June 10, 1818.) 

The truth is that Keats’ sympathetic spirit has taken this 
‘ incendiary ’ tone from a strong sense of indignation. In 
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violence of his passion he has quite -forgot his own erstwhile coun- 
sel, provoked by the mutual retorts and recriminations between 
Eeynolds and Haydon, as also between Haydon and Hunt, that 
“ Men should bear with each other — there lives not the man who 
may not be cut up, aye, hashed to pieces on his weakest side. The 
best men have but a portion of good in them — a kind of spiritual 
yeast in their frames which creates the ferment of existence — by 
which a man is propelled to act and strive and buffet with Circums- 
tance.” How admirably did he point out the true way of dealing 
with man in that letter ! ‘ ‘ The sure way, ’ ’ he wrote to Bailey, 

‘‘is first to know a Man’s faults, and then be passive — if after that 
he instnsibly draws you towards him then you have no Power to 
break the link. Before I felt interested in either Beynolds or 
Haydon — I was well read in their faults yet knowing them I have 
been cementing gradually with both. I have an affection for them 
both for reasons almost opposite, — and to both must I of necessity 
cling — supported always by the hope that when a little time — a 
few years shall have tried me more fully in their esteem I may be 
able to bring them together — the time must come because they 
have both hearts — and they will recollect the best parts of each 
other when this gust is overblown.” (Letter to Bailey, Jan. 23, 
1818 .) 

And when Keats wrote this letter his heart was burning for 
the sufferings of humankind. This is how he opens the letter : 

** Twelve days have passed since your last reached me — what has 
gone through the myriads of human Minds since the 12th ?-*-W e 
talk of the immense number of Books, the volumes ranged 
thousands by thousands — ^but perhaps more goes through thf* 
human intelligence in 12 days than ever was written. How 
has that unfortunate family lived through the twelve? 

Bailey’s half-felt observation, “ why should women suffer?” 
:keeps haunting his mind eternally, and the words are wrung from 
his heart : ‘ ‘ These things are, and he who feels how incompetent 
the most skyey knight-errantry is to heal this bruised fairness i» 
like a sensitive leaf on the hot hand of thought.” And as the 
world is so full of miseries he feels that it is Man’s duty never to 
add a jot mpre to it by cold, pessimistic words or deeds, but men 
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should try their best to lighten this God- or Nature-imposed load 
that is already upon his shoulder. On hearing from Bailey that 
he had torn up the first draft of his letter to him as it was 
“ spiritless and gloomy ” he is filled with gratitude. “Your 
tearing, my dear friend,” he wrote to Bailey, “ a spiritless and 
gloomy Letter to rewrite to me is what I shall never forget — ^it was 
to me a real thing.” 

But that outburst against the world, against Man, in the later 
letter of June, was not exactly a product of an “incendiary spirit.” 
As a matter of fact the incendiary spirit itself was the product of a 
deep-felt sympathy for “ the most honorable symplicity ” of his 
friend. This indignation arising from intense sympathy was also 
the cause of his outburst against the Bishop of Lincoln, and then 
against the world at large : 

“ Before I received your Letter I had heard of your disappointment 
— an unlook’d for piece of villainy. I am glad to hear there 
was an hindrance to your speaking your Mind to the Bishop : 
for all may go straight yet — as to being ordained — but the 
disgust consequent cannot pass away in a hurry — ^it must be 
shocking to find in a sacred profession such barefaced oppression 
and impertinence — The Stations and Grandeurs of the World 
have taken it into their heads that they cannot commit them- 
selves towards an inferior in rank — ^but is not the impertinence 
from one above to one below more wretchedly mean than from 
the low to the high? There is something so nauseous in self- 
willed yawning impudence in the shape of conscience — ^it sinks 
the Bishop of Lincoln into a swashed frog putrefying: that a 
rebel against common decency should escape the Pillory! That 
a mitre should cover a Man guilty of the most coxcombical, 
tyrannical, and indolent impertinence I I repeat this word for 
the offence appears to me most especially impertinent — and a 
very serious return would be the Kod — ^yet doth he sit in his 
Palace. Such is this World — and we live — you have surely in 
a continuous struggle against the suffocation of accidents — we 
must bear (and my Spleen is mad at the thought thereof) the 
Proud Man's contumely. 0 for a recourse somewhat human 
independent of the great Consolations of Keligion and undepraved 
sensations — of the Beautiful — the Poetical in all things — for a 
Bemedy against such wrongs within the Pale of the World ! 
Should not those things be pure enjoyment should they stand 
the chance of being contaminated by being called in as ant«- 
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gonists to Bishops? Would not earthly thing do? By Heavens 
my dear Bailey I know you have a spice of what I mean—” 

— amd what Keats means is, as he tells next in the course of the 
letter, ‘ ‘ Pride f Pride ! Pride ! ’ ’ Pride shall uphold all those that 
are wronged, all those that suffer. It is Pride that speaks forth in 
those lines of the June letter : ‘ ‘ Were it in my choice I would re- 
ject a Petrarchal coronation — on account of my dying days and 
bectose women have cancers.” Pride against the indifference of 
the world, against its ‘ malignant chuckling at the most honorable 
simplicity.’ Deceived by the world the simple Bailey makes a 
. simple appeal and ‘ the world has something else to do ’ than to 
revise its attitude towards him. In a spirit of precipitous pride 
and miorbidity Keats declares that he is glad of it — it does not 
matter. He would not care for the world at all even should it 
come to pay him tribute, respect, honour, or fame. Even a 
Petrarchal coronation he will refuse as long as he lives — he has no 
need of it in life — they might crown the dead man whose ghost 
might mock at their ceremony, we suppose. The crown was not 
worth taking because the women who would give it were no per- 
fect beings, nor good, they were cancerous, leprous, in body, or 
in mind at least. ” Women have Cancers ” has nothing to do 
with ” why should women suffer?” of the January letter. In 
the June letter the wave of indignation has for the time being re- 
volutionized his whole being. He has given up his erstwhile ideal 
of trying to lessen the God- or Nature-imposed burden cf human 
misery, and of doing some good to the world. He writes : * 

• • “ li was in hopes some little time back to be able to relieve your 

dullness by my spirits — to point out things in the world worth 
your enjoyment — and now I am never alone without rejoicing 
, • - that there is such a thing as death — ^without placing my ultimate 

in the glory of dying for a great human purpose.” 

(Letter to Bailey, June 10, 1818.) 

Keats is saying that he is ‘ never alone without rejoicing that there 
i^ such a thing as death ’ though he no more places his ‘ ultimate 
in the glory of dying for a great human purpose.’ It is a renun- 
ciation or disowning of ‘ there is no worthy pursuit but the idea 
of doing some good to the world ’ of five weeks ago (May 3, 1818). 
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It is interesting to observe how all the critics, o£ Keats, 
Middleton Murry not excepted, have missed the true significance of 
this passage. “ The great human purpose which was hencefor- 
ward for ever in Keats’ mind,” says Murry, commenting on this 
passage, ‘‘ was writing of great poetry ” (p. 68). Evidently 

Murry mistook ‘ without placing ’ for ‘ always placing.’ Of 

course Keats’ bad grammar is in part responsible for this. He 
ought to have replaced ‘ without placing ’ by ‘ though I do no 
longer place,’ or simply added an ‘ even ’ before it. But Keats 
never cared for grammar. No great, writer does. 

Thus Keats began with a high sense of his own vocation, the 
function of poetry was to create greater things than our Creator 
himself had made. He had found out that his poetic development 
was to be from the land of Flora and old Pan to where he might 
find the agonies, the strife of human hearts. The Drama in 
his enthusiasm he mistook to be the sphere of his effectiveness, and 
made two unsuccessful attempts. He was correct in estimating 
his dramatic power as sufficient for poems, but optimistic in look- 
ing forward to real dramatic success in future. In poetry he sang 
of himself no doubt, but always universalised his personal experi- 
ences, and rebelled violently against Wordsworth’s ‘egotistical sub- 
lime.’ The poet’s business he took to be to eliminate the merely 
individual aspects of an experience and add universal ones to it. 
Intuition was to find out for the poet as to wherein these universal 
aspects lay. Keats identified imagination with intuition. Fancy 
was the idle thing. Sensation was to him, as usual, sense-percep- 
tion. He admitted the importance of knowledge, but found out 
also that a passive lying open to the influences of Nature would 
as well do. The problems of life, death, etc., aroused a great com- 
motion in his being, the miseries of human life affected him greatly, 
but he once rose above all these and found out that nothing really 
matters. Wisdom became folly to him and art became useless. 
But the coldness with which man fronted man also moved him to 
great indignations and he stood at times apart from the world as 
a misanthrope. 



CHAPTEE VI 


Hyperion 

Keats’ Scotch tour ended practically by mid-August, 1818 ; 
we have seen that he undertook the journey “ to get understand- 
ing, to get learning, ’ ’ now let us see how far this object was ac* 
complished. 

The natural scenery of mountains, lonely forests, lakes, 
rivers, etc., of the Northern part were indeed sufficient to stock 
his mind with materials for future poems, and as regards Man and 
the world of Man he did but learn the great truth that at bottom 
human nature is everywhere essentially the same. This he put 
forth in the beautiful little poem which he sent his little sister 
from Dumfries, July 2, 1818 : 

There was a naughty Boy, 

And a naughty Boy was he, 

He ran away to Scotland 
The people for to see — 

Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 

That a yard 
Was as long, 

That a song 
Was as merry, 

That a cherry 
Was as red — 

That lead 
Was as weighty 
That fourscore 
Was as eighty. 

That a door 
Was as wooden 
As in England-^- 
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So he stood in his shoes 
And he wonder’d, 
He wonder’d, 

He stood in his shoes 
And he wonder’d. 


And besides the imperative demands of the great problems of life 
and death which, as we have already noted, were aroused by Ailsa 
Eock and Ben Nevis, the tour intensified his sympathy for human 
suffering, so that while visiting the tomb of Burns he felt that 
he could not do justice to the beauties of Nature : 

The town, the churchyard, and the setting sun, 

The clouds, the trees, the rounded hills all seem, 

Though beautiful, cold — strange — as in a dream 
I dreamed long ago, now new begun. 

The short-liv’d, paly Summer is but won 
From Winter’s ague, for one hour’s gleam; 

Though sapphire- warm, their stars do never beam : 

All is cold Beauty ; pain is never done : 

For who has mind to relish, Minos- wise, 

The Beal of Beauty, free from that dead hue 
Sickly imagination and sick pride 
Cast wan upon it! Burns! with honour due 
I have oft honour’d thee. Great Shadow, hide 
Thy face; I sin against thy native skies. 

And of his (Burns’) misery he wrote to Eeynolds : 

** His misery is a dead weight upon the nimbleness of one’s quill— 
I tried to forget it — to drink toddy without any care — to write 
a merry sonnet — ^it won't do — ^he talked with Bitches — ^he drank 
with black-guards, he was miserable — ^We can see horrible cleat 
in the works of such a Man his whole life, as if we were God’s 
spies.” — (Letter, July 11-13, 1818, MBF., 76.) 

Now when he returned to Hampstead his throat was badly 
sore and his youngest brother Tom was on his last bed. He felt 
the dying boy’s sufferings too intensely. He knew this would 
have violent reactions upon his own health, but could not help it. 
His nature was such that the identity of every one around would 
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press upon him. He could not think of poetic fame by the death- 
bed of his beloved brother, it seemed so selfish, so sinful. He wrote 
to Dilke on the 21st September, 

“ wish I could say Tom was any better. His identity presses 
so all day that I am obliged to go out — and although I intended 
to have given sometime to study alone I am obliged to write, 
and plunged into abstract images to ease myself of his coun- 
tenance, his voice and feebleness — so that I live now in a 
continual fever — it must be poisonous to life although I feel 
well. Imagine ‘ the hateful siege of contraries ’ — if I think of 
fame of poetry it seems a crime to me, and yet I must do so 
or suffer. — 


The “ abstract images ” are the images of Hyperion. But in the 
meantime other misfortunes had fallen upon him. At the begin- 
ning of the month the attack in the Quarterly Review had been 
published. And though there is a bit of exaggeration in Shelley’s 
Adonais, or Byron’s remark that he had been “ snuffed out by an 
article,” it is nevertheless true that the attack affected him much. 
Severn describes how he would read the article alone as if he would 
devour it, and only the coming of some one in the room would 
make him throw it down on the floor.* 

His friends did all they could for him. They wrote encourag- 
ing letters to him, defended his cause before the public, and held 
out prospects of future glory. But even J. S., the writer of that 


* During that autumn Severn saw him oc-casionally and noted his strained* eyes, 
his face haggard with apathy and despair. . . . (Hancock, “ Keats,” p. 102). But later 
it was Severn who did a great deal toward refuting this view from Keats’ pre -occupation 
with his love-aiffair at the time of his death. Severn failed to realize that though the 
attack set the game, it was at the end of some two years and a half almost lost sight of. 
But for that to declare that it liad nothing to do with Keats’ disease is not very wise. 

S. Colvin in his life of Keats in the E.M.L, series says ; Keats at the first sting 
declared, indeed, that he would write no more poetry but try to do what good he could 
to the world in some other way. Then quickly recovering himself, he with great dignity 
and simplicity treated the annoyance as one merely temporary, indifferent, and external. — 
(ed. 1906, p. 126). 

But in his bigger book he sayis : Since these firm expressions of indifference to 
critical attack (referring to the letter to Hessey, next page, and others) it has been too 
confidently assumed that Shelley and Byron were totally misled and wide of the mark 
when they believed that Blackwood and the Quarterly had killed Keats or even much 
hurh him. But the truth is that not they, but their consequences, did in their degree 
help to kiU hm»’—(Jchn KcatSt p. S16). 
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beautiful defence in The Morning Chronicle, had to admit that 
“ there are very many passages indicating haste and carelessness ’’ 
in Endymion, and assert that “ a real friend of the author would 
have dissuaded him from an immediate publication.” 

Moreover, he was himself alive to his defects and this gave 
him the greatest pain. Had it been sheer injustice ‘ pride could 
have upheld him in his wrong,’ but the element of truth was un- 
bearable. He felt also that he had by now outgrown his earlier 
self, and so renouncing that self he now proceeded to the writing 
of a better poem. The failures of Endymion would serve him as 
safeguards against the future : 

“ My own domestic criticism has given me pain without compari- 
son beyond what Blackwood or the (Quarterly could possibly 
intiict, and also when I feel I am right, no external praise can 
give one such a glow as my own solitary perception and ratifica- 
tion of what is fine. J. S. is perfectly right in regard to the 
slip-shod Endymion. That it is so is no fault of mine. — Nol — 
though it may sound a little paradoxical. It is as good as I had 
power to make it — ^by myself. Had I been nervous about its 
being a perfect piece, and with that view asked advice, and 
trembled over every page, it would not have been written; for 
it is not in my nature to fumble — I will write independently. 
— ^I have written independently wUlmut Judgment. — ^I may write 
independently and with Judgment hereafter. The genius of 
poetry must work out its own salvation in a man : It cannot 
be matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchful- 
ness in itself. That which is creative must create itself — In 
Endymion I leaped headlong into the Sea, and thereby have 
become better acquainted with the Sounding, the quicksands, 
and the rocks, than if I had stayed upon the greenshore, and 
piped a silly pipe, and took tea and comfortable advice. — I was 
never afraid of failure ; for I would sooner fail than not be among 
the greatest.’' — (Letter to Hessey, Oct. 9, 1818, MBF., 90.) 

And “ to be among the greatest ” he had already begun his Hy- 
perion. But in spite of his speaking of the images of the poem 
as ‘ abstract, ’ they were not abstract in the sense of ‘ imaginary ’ 
in which critics take them generally. They were abstractions 
from his own soul, the different characters, most of them, repre- 
senting one particular aspect of it. Thus Saturn represents the 
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disappointed Keats whom Woodhouse ‘ understood to say ’ that 
he thought there was nothing original to be written in poetry ; 
that its riches are already exhausted, and all its beauties fore- 
stalled — and that he should consequently write no more, because 
of disappointment. (Woodhouse’s letter to Keats, Oct. 21, 1818, 
MBP., p. 226.) 

Hyperion is Keats, the crude poet. The difference between 
Saturn and Hyperion lies in the fact that Saturn is concerned 
with power only, he was the man who made much of his poetic 
self, which in itself was Hyperion. So when the man, Saturn, is 
dethroned, the poet, Hypericn, thinks of re-instating him. 
Thea is J. S., the writer of that letter of protest against the 
QuaHerly in the Morning Post. Enceladus is that fierce 
spirit of Keats which would challenge the abuser in a duel if he 
ever could meet him in a Theatre or a Square.* Oceanus his 
own Judgment, which accepted the failure but saw the future of 
the Olympians, the faculties of the new-born Keats, wiser and 
more beautiful. Clymene some other sympathiser, probably, 
K. B., the writer of the second letter in the Morning Post, 
Mnemosyne is knowledge and Apollo his new poetic self. But the 
battle signifies his “ own domestic criticism,” and Keats passes 
by the reviewers silently. With this key if we unlock the allegory 
of the poem it will read something like the following : — 

Keats’ “ own domestic criticism ” of Endymion, which 
incorporated the hostile reviews of the Quarterly and the Bhck- 
wood’s, has deprived him of the poetic fame he counted as his. 
He is therefore greatly distressed. A goodnatured friend, the 
gentlest of the brood, comes with commiseration and sympathy. 
He then summons all his faculties and tries to ascertain if there 
be still open any way of making the lost ground. The animal 


* On reading the first article * On the Cockney School of Poetry ’ in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine « October, 1817, in which Hunt was ruthlessly abused, Keats wrote : 

if he should go to such lengths with me as he has done with Hunt I must 
infallibly call him to account ... if he be a human being and appears in Squares and 
Theatres where we might possibly meet. I don’t reKsh hie abuse. ♦ . , (Ijetter to Bailey, 
November 3, 1817, MBP., No. 98). 
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Spirit goads him on to action against the reviewers, but hie judg- 
ment points out that it will be of no avail .. He thinks of writing 
a greater Endymion, but that will not do. This sort of poetry 
will not do, Hyperion’s days are gone. But a new power has 
been born in him. This power is capable of mighty deeds of 
placing him ‘ among the greatest. ’ In Endymion there was ‘ too 
much simplicity of knowledge,’ but the Scotch tour has given him 
enough in that way. Drinking of the fountain of knowledge he has 
grown to be a greater poet. In this mood he renounced all res- 
ponsibility for the failures of Endymion, in the Letter to Hessey, 
quoted on p. 119. But of this new power Keats had only 
seen the advent, grown aware of its development. None of its 
activities were yet visible, they were to come, as they did come in 
the shape of his odes and narratives of the next year ; but at present 
they were unknown, and. Hyperion had to stop with the deification 
of Apollo. So it did. The story, as far as it had developed in 
actual life had been finished. But Keats wanted to give the conclu- 
sion a new artistic touch. He would not round off the account, but 
give it a sudden end. But then it was already rounded off with the 
deification of Apollo. So he erased the last line, with the exception 
of the first word and ended it with a chain of stars'. In this he 
did but anticipate the method of modern prose fictions, which have 
no proper endings. They collapse in the midst of the narrative, 
so to say, and the reader’s unsatisfied curiosity is left with the 
question, what next? In thus giving the Hyperion an abrupt 
end, Keats differed from his old practice. He gave his Endymion 
a nice rounding off, and after his deification Endymion went to 
live happily with his celestial bride for ever afterward. But Keats 
dropped the curtain over Apollo in the process of his deification. 
Hyperion was, therefore, no fragment, proper. It was a beautifully 
rounded off autobiographical subjective novel in verse, and if a 
fragment at all, it was a fragment of life, as every modern novel is. 

But the subject-matter of Hyperion, being a very recent event 
in the poet’s life, he made too much of that event, and, in spite of 
the marvellous knowledge of Oceanus, all that Keats had to say 
of his poetic development was not said. With tlie lapse of time, 
as the wounds were healing up, Keats looked at the scars and 

10 
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foRnd what fuss he had made of them. A year after he had begun 
his fiypefion, he, therefore, set about revising it. 

Before revising the poem, Keats had found out that the 
separate personalities of Hyperion and Apollo formed a great 
obstacle in the way of clearly indicating the development of his 
poetic self. He therefore determined to speak in his own person. 
But Hyperion and Apollo and all other characters of the poem were 
to remain. Hence the introduction of his own self in person would 
require a certain squeezing in or the others. Hyperion and Apollo 
were both to be seriously affected by the change, and as a matter 
of fact Apollo could not at all enter the poem when Keats gave it 
up, and Hyperion could only claim some 37 lines in it, and that 
by way of a description put in the mouth of Moneta. The thing 
is that their functions have been taken up by the poet himself and 
they have a sort of shadowy existence without the substance. Thus 
in the original poem Apollo was shown as a young god weeping 
for knowledge, and looking into Mnemosyne’s eyes he became a 
god, but in the revision the poet himself saw 

what high tragedy 

In the dark secret chambers of he.f skull 
Was acting. 

And when Moneta showed him how ‘ ‘ Saturn sat when he had lost 
his Eealms,” “ there grew a power within ” the poet — 

of enormous ken 

To see as a god sees, and take the depth 
Of things as nimbly as the outward eye 
Oan size and shape pervade. 

So poor Apollo’s role is gone. He has been completely 
absorbed in the poet himself. We therefore hear Keats invoking 
him as a god, 

Apollo! faded! 0 far flown Apollo! 

Where is thy misty pestilence to creep 
Into the dwellings, through the door crannies 
Of all mock lyrists, large self-worshippers 
And careless Hectorers in proud bad vers§, 
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But though his role is thus taken away the poet must have 
intended to show us how he had ousted Hyperion, for that alone 
could have been the story proper of “ The Fall of Hyperion.” As 
this became unnecessary or rather pleonastic after Keats had de- 
scribed his own poetic development he had no other alternative 
than to give it up. The reason why the revision was given up 
was not because it was Miltonic, but because, were it to be conti- 
nued, it would have become Miltonic, Keats would have to treat 
the story as a mere legend and give the allegory to the four 
winds. This would have baffled his whole purpose. But where 
it was given up it had been brought to a point where the original 
poem ended, too, and Keats had no business to transgress that 
limit. It may be that Keats wearied of the “ Miltonic inversions ” 
of language, as he said himself, but that was not till he had finished 
the story as far as the original poem had brought it. The full 
significance of his statement, ‘ ‘ I have given up Hyperion — there 
ard too many Miltonic inversions in it — Miltonic verse cannot be 
written but in an artful, or rather, artist’s humour,”* lies there 
in the fact that having finished all he had to say of his poetic 
development he would not proceed with the story as a mere story 
in the manner of Milton — a pure artist. The language bar was 
not so insurmountable. The mere sight of Saturn, seated as hfe 
‘‘ sat when he had lost his Realms,” had given the poet the power 
of seeing as a god sees, and so he had no need of proceeding further 
with the story. The case is like that of a Ganges bath, which 
does not require a man to dive all along the river from its source 
to the mouth. A dive anywhere in it will remove a man’s sins, 
80 the film of his eyes was removed at the first glance at the first 
scene of the tragedy, and Keats had no business to bother himself 
with the whole legend. It would be necessary from the reader’s 
point of view if the poet were solicitous of his favour and good 
opinion. But in revising the Hyperion Keats had so such inten- 
tion, what he aimed at was to tell the story of his own soul. This, 
he felt, had been done, and he left the matter then and there. 
Moreover, the fall of Hyperion is complete when he joins the fallen 


* Letter to Keynolds, September 21, 1819, MBS*., No. 1151. 
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Titans in the dark cave. In the original poem, I think it was 
Kekts’ intuition to bar the gates of the Solar region against the 
absent Hyperion if he were to continue the story in that line, so 
also in the revision the fall is complete when Hyperion goes to 
join the fallen Titans. We see him flaring on to them, and need 
not be told as to what happened next. 

So the revised Hyperion is as complete as its original. It 
differs from that original only in so far as it is more outspoken. 
It serves to point out clearly that the original Hyperion was no 
Miltonic epic but the story of his own soul, and that there are 
two senses in his poem, 

I Jieard, I look’d! two senses both at once, 

Bo tine, so subtle, 

(Rev. Hyp., Canto I, lines 118-19.) 

.But nevertheless the allegory was to remain. It only took 
a different form. And Dr. Bridges’ interpretation of this allegory 
is satisfactory. It is as follov/s : 

“ The visionaries are those who neglect conduct for the pursuit of 
any ideal. The garden and the feast represent the beauties of 
nature, and the drink is poetry, which is made from the fruits 
of the feast. The intoxication which followed the draught repre* 
.sents the complete and excited absorption by poetry which 
Keats describes himself as suffering when he was writing 
Endymion, and the swoon would be that state of selfish isolation 
into which he fell in his Miltonic period. His awakening in 
the temple is his recovery from this to a sympathy with the 
miseries of the world and the temple itself is the temple of 
knowledge, wEch it is death for a yisionary to enter if he have 
.not that sympathy. The steps to the altar are the struggle of 
such a mind to reach truth : and truth itself is revealed by 
knowledge. The leaves burning on the altar are years of the 
poet’s life, or his youthful faculties.” 

But there is one objection against it. The ascription of 'a 
Miltonic period in Keats’ life is entirely meaningless and Keats 
had never suffered from a selfish isolation. As we have seen 
before, all,,Ui8 outbursts against humanity were the result of an 
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intense sympathy such as when they ill-treated the simple Bailey — 
Keats was furious against the world, but his heart was all the 
while burning with sympathy for humanity in its miseries, which 
now centred round Bailey alone as he was the person under Keats’ 
direct observation who suffered them most at this moment. Even 
the original Hyperion was Miltonic only in form and language, 
and though he spoke of relieving himself of the face of his dying 
brother in its “ abstract images,” and even granting that it was 
selfish (which it was not, for his sympathy was so keen that he 
felt Tom’s death-pangs in his own breast and was fearing annihila- 
tion on that account) it was no result of poetic intoxication. He 
had to strive with all his energy to get into the proper mood in 
order to save his life. 

If the swoon signifies anything at all it must be the ” Pur- 
gatory Blind.” But it was not certainly the result of poetic 
absorption that brought Keats to this ” Purgatory blind.” It 
was, as we have seen in a previous chapter, ” Imagination 
brought beyond its proper bound, yet still confined,” which failing 
to ‘‘ refer to any standard law of earth or heaven ” “lost itself 
in a sort of Purgatory blind.” So the drink cannot be poetry, 
it is thought or imagination. Doctor Bridges’ mistake arose 
from his false supposition that the drink was made from the fruits 
of the feast There is no such hint in the poem. Here is the 
passage : 

Before its wreathed doorway, on a mound 
Of moss, was spread a feast of summer fruits, 

Which, nearer seen, seem’d refuse of a meal 
By angel tasted or our Mother Eve; 

'Far empty shells were scattered on the grass. 

And grape-stalks but half bare, and remnants m(»e, 
Sweet-smelling, whose pure kinds I could not know. 

Still was more plenty than the fabled horn 
Thrice emptied could pour forth, at banqueting 
For Proserpine return’d to her fields. 

Where the white heifers low. And appetite - 
More yecaming than on Earth 1 ever felt 
Growing within, I ate deliciously; 

And, after not long, thirsted, for thereby 
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Stood a cool vessel of transparent juice 
Sipp’d by the wander’d bee, the which I took, 

And, pledging all the mortals of the world. 

And all the dead whose names are in our lips. 

Drank. That full draught is parent of my theme. 

The feast is the feast of unreflecting joys of Nature when 
Keats’ mind was yet in the “ infant or thoughtless chamber,” the 
drinking of the juice is the awakening of the ‘ ‘ thinking principle, 
which leads him out of that chaml^r into the ” chamber of 
Maiden-thought ” where he is intoxicated, and thence into the 
” dark passages ” Keats comes to the temple of knowledge. The 
in the poem as the drink causing the swoon. And exploring these 
‘‘ darkpassages ” Keats comes to the temple of knowledge. The 
revised Hyperion is the fulfilment of the prophecy of the chamher- 
of -life letter * (to Reynolds, May 3, 1818, MBF,, No. 64): 

‘ ‘ Now if we live, and go on thinking, we too shall explore 
themi — ’ ’ 

Between the original Hyperion and the revision Keats had 
attained to the love of good and ill, to the comprehension of the 
universe as harmonious, as we have seen already, in that Journal 


* So called from Keats’ dividing human life into four chambers in it, Keats wrote : 
“ I cfMnpare human life, to a large Mansion of Many Apartments, two of which I 
can only describe, the doors of the rest being as yet shut upon me. The first we step 
into we call the infant or thoughtless chamber, in which we remain as long as we do 
not think — we remain there a long while, and notwithstanding the doors of th^ second 
chamber remain wide open, showing a bright appearance, we care not to hasten to it; 
but are at length imperceptibly impelled by the awakening of this thinking principle 
within us*— we no sooner get into the 2nd chamber, which 1 shall call the chamber of 
Maiden-thought, than we become intoxicated with the light and tlie atmosphere; we 
see nothing but pleasant wonders, and think of delaying there fox ever in delight 
However, among the effects this breathing 's father of is that tremendous one of sharpening 
one’s vision into the heart and nature of Man — of convincing one’s nerves that the world 
is full of Misery and Heartbreak, Pain, Sickness and Oppression— whereby this chamber 
of Maiden-thought becomes gradually darken’d and at the same time on all sides of 

it many doors are set open — but all dark— all leading to passage^ We see not the 
balance of good and evil. We are in a mist. We are now in that state — we feel the 
“ burden of the mystery.” To this point was Wordsworth come as far as I can conceive, 
when he wrote ‘ Tintern Abbey ’ and it seems to me that his Genius is explorative of 
these dark Passages. Now if we live and go on thinking, we too shall explore them — 
He is a Genius and anperior to ns, in so far as he can, more than we, make discoveries, 
and shed a light in them.** 
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Letter to George and Georgiana of March, 1819, and the apprehen- 
sion of Beauty as Truth, and its converse Truth as Beauty in that 
ode on the Grecian Urn.* He had reached the promised land, 
and what remained was to colonise it by building cities and palaces, 
digging lakes, planting gardens, and thus leaving to posterity 
an opulent inheritance. Early death could not deprive Keats of 
his crown of successfully attaining to the state he coveted for him- 
self, but it has deprived us of a world of poetry rich in all the 
highest treasures of the Muses. 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

—-Ode on a Orecian Urn (last two lines). 
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I 

The difference of scholastic opinion over the land system 
of the Indo-Aryans has not been narrowed down with the 
progress of research on the subject since the memorable works 
of Maine and Baden-Powell inaugurated the controversy. There 
is no dearth of ancient authorities for every rival opinion to 
substantiate its claim that the land system was founded on 
individual, communal or royal ownership. These conflicting 
theories and facts in our literary material rule out the convenient 
solution of labelling, moreover, for a vast country where different 
cultural and racial units fused together or thrived in isolation 
and lead to the only safe conclusion that “ different villages in 
different districts varied one from another in the customs of 
land-tenure and in the rights of individual householder as against 
the community.” ^ 

Doubt has even been raised whether the conception of 
ownership of agricultural lands had at all been reached when 
the Sacred Law was formulated * and the contention has been 
competently fought by an Indian scholar.® As has been pointed 
out, the sacred law distinguishes even in respect of terminology'' 


^ Rbys Davids : Buddhist India, Cb. Ill, 

2 Moreland : Agrarian System of Moslem India » p. 4. 

3 Obosal : Agrarian System in Ancient Indiai Lee. V. 
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the idea of ownership from that of restricted real rights : 
ownership indicated by svatm, svamitva, etc., possession by the 
root bhuj and its derivatives. The field belongs to him who 
first removes the weed as the deer to him who first stalks it. ' 
Though mere possession as distinct from ownership is implied 
in this injunction, it recognises the right of first clearing as 
constituting the original title to the land. This distinction 
between possession and title is repeatedly emphasised in later 
law-books (Yaj. II. 29 ; Vr. IX. 2 ff.). The mediaeval law- 
digests explicitly define ownership as the quality of the object 
owned, of being used according to pleasure. The Smrtis further 
testify that the essential attributes associated with ownership 
are sale, gift and mortgage (Gaut. XIX. 17, Baudh. III. 
10. 15, Manu X. 114, Vf. VIII. 6 f., Arth. III. 9); an owner 
might also use land as pledges (Manu VIII. 143, Nar. I. 
125, Asahaya’s commentary). 


II 

An examination of literary evidences shows that individual 
ownership of agricultural and homestead land stood the appli- 
cation of these tests. ^ It is a common warning in canonical 
works that a genuine bhikkhu has no sons, animals, arable or 
homestead land, ® i.e., the movable and immovable property as 
generally belongs to the householder. The implication i# clear 
that land is as mucli personal property as cattle. The khetta 
and the vatthu also figure with hiraftfia, suvaryna^ gSvi, ddsa, 
bhariya, etc., as gifts that may be offered to a bhikkhu by 
a woman, a harlot, an adult girl^ a eunuch, kings, robbers and 

* Stbanu-ccbedftsya kedltram ahu]^ ^alyavato iDrgam» Manu IX. 44. Sea also KullQka*s 
comment on it. 

^ Vedic Aryans at tbe dawn of tbeir history exhibit full-grown peasant proprietorship. 
See Macdooell and Keith: Vedic IndeXflr 211. Also N. 0. Banerji : Boonomic Life and 
Progress in Ancient India, pp. 100 ff. 

3 natassa putta pasavo va kberlaip yatthutp na vi;;ati, Sut. n. IV. x. 11. In the 
Kftojasntta this ownersldp is spoken of io positive form (IV. i). C/. Mbb. XII. 296. 9; 
Jacobi ; Jaina Sutras, Pa^rt II, pp, 59, 90^ 647 ; Jftt. IT, 99. 
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rascals (Mv. HI. 11. 4 ff.; cf. Mil., P.T.S., p. 279). The passage 
illustrates not only a ripe sense of ownership but also that there 
was at least no strict and universal sex-barrier against ownership 
of land — of which Ambapali and Visakha Migaramata are 
concrete examples. A parable in the Milindapanho illustrates 
how acquisition of land by clearance of forests tended to develop 
into a legal title : 

“ It is as when a man clears away a jungle and sets free a 
piece of land and the people say — ‘ that is his land.’ Not that 
the land is made by him. It is because that he has brought 
the land into use that he is called the owner of the land.” 

Yatha — koci puriso vanain sodhitva bhumiin niharati tassa 
sa bhumiti jano voharati na c’esA bhumi tena pavattita tain 
bhumiin kara^am katva bhumisamiko nama hoti (P.T.S., 
p. ^219). 

The Jatakas attest the appropriation of land by individuals 
with reclamation of forests (IV. 167 ; cf. Ram. II. 32. 30). 
A glimpse into the legal origin of private ownership is afforded 
by the tradition embodied in the Ruru J&taka where the 
deer eat up the crops of villagers and an understanding is reached 
between the man king and the deer king to the effect that each 
man should mark out his plot and set up a placard therein so 
that the deerfolk might distinguish them from unclaimed land 
and spare them (IV. 262 f. ; I. 153). A BrShmana landowner 
of Magadha offers 1,000 karisas of his estate as a gift to a parrot 
(IV. 281). The Jatakas also record the donation of parks 
by the doctor Jivaka at RAjagaha, by the courtesan Ambapali 
at VesAli and by the merchant Anathapin(Jika at SAvatthi who 
moreover gives the pleasance after purchase from prince Jeta 
thus showing a double process of private transfer. Elsewhere 
Bodhisatta is seen to form an estate outside his native 
village which indicates that alienation of land by sale, mortgage 
or otherwise was not unknown (HI. 293) and that land had 
acquired a certain measure of fluidity. The story that relates 
how Bodhisatta remonstrated a gahapati who murdered his 
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nephew to be owner of an undivided estate and concluded his 
sermon by uttering a verse to elucidate how silly it was to guard 
one’s fortunes whimpering ‘mine/ ‘mine’ all the while (III. 
301 f.), sets at rest all doubt as to whether a clear notion of 
ownership in land had grown up as yet. 

The transaction between Anathapindika and Jeta is of 
unique interest to bear quotation : 

Anathapi^i^iko gahapati — Jetarp kumaram etad avoca : dehi 
me ayyaputta uyyanain aramam katum ti. adeyyo gahapati 
aramp api kotii-santharena ’ti. gahito ayyaputta aramo ’ti. 
na gahapati gahito aramo ’ti. gahito na gahito’ti voharike 
mahamatte pucchimsu. mahamatta evain ahamsu : yato taya 
ayyaputta aggho kato gohito aramo ’ti. atba kho Anathpindiko 
gahapati sakatehi hirannam nibbahapetva Jetavanam, kotisantha- 
raip santharapesi (Cv. VI. 4. 9). 

Evidently Jeta’s answer to the offer of purchase is inis- 
reported here, for on the merit of this the law-suit cannot go 
against him. Buddbaghosa in his commentary Samantapasadika 
gives the correct report based on some older Indian legend which 
the Barhut sculptor had before him. From this version as well 
as the Barhut representation it appears moreover that Anatha- 
pindika took Jeta at his word, took possession of the park and 
asserted his right of ownership by going so far as to cut down 
all the trees except one mango and few sandal trees. ^ *The 
bargain, the taking of possession, Jeta’s ultimate backing out, 
reference to law-court, ^ and the judicial verdict are all unmis- 
takable evidences of legal ownership of the individual and transfer 
of right by sale. 

Cursory and allegorical references in the Dighanikaya 
corroborate the foregoing conclusion. It significantly remarks 
on the ‘division of rice fields and setting up of boundaries 
betweent he two ’ (satta salina vibhajimsu mariyadaqi thapesum, 

^ See Hardy : Mannal of Buddhism, p. 218 t ; Barua : Barhut, Bk. II, p. t31. 

^ That civil euits over disputes on land were not infrequent is pointed out by this 
Milinda parable (p. 47) where a khettasdmiko litigates against another who burns his field. 
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XX VII. 18) and on the stealing of another’s plot (ibid., 19).' 
The stolen property is khetta not sali. In a parable Buddha 
derides the folly of “a man who neglecting his own field should 
take thought to weed out his neighbour’s ” (sakam khettani 
ohaya parain khettam niddayitabbam, XII. 7). This became an 
oft-quoted expression to laugh down a fool, for the sarcastic 
analogy occurs in the Mahabharata as well — paraksetre . nir- 
vapati yaica vljavp (V. 36. 5). 

Gift of land is classed among acts of exemplary piety in 
the Epics (Mbh. III. 199. 127 ff.). The imprecatory verses 
of the Mahabharata directed against those who revoke grants or 
infringe rights on land once transferred (XIII. 62; cf. V. 36. 13) 
are conventionally and meticulously repeated in the land 
charters from after the Christian era. There is no reason why 
an act of grace which would be salvation for the royal race 
should not be the same for the humbler folk (Ram. III. 68. 29, 
VIT. 28. 21; Mbh. XIII. 23. 111. 62). 

According to Apastamba land might be let against a 
certain share of the produce. ^ Vyasa and Vrhaspati imply the 
leasing of field in the same manner. Similarly the Artha^astra 
lays down that if a holding is taken possession of by another 
on some reasonable grounds, he shall be made to pay the owner 
some rent, the amount of which is to be fixed after mature 
considerations of what is necessary for the subsistence of the 
cultivator of the holding for him. ® In contrast to the rule on 
royal land, the indifferent cultivator does not forfeit his plot : 
the man who makes improvement on another’s plot must 


^ The dispossession of another’s plot is one of the varieties of dtaidyin according to 
the commentator on the Mahabharata (V. 178^ 1). Cf. Yaj. II. 155; Arth. III. 9, 17; 
IV. 10; Gaut. XIII. 17. 

^ ki^etraip parigfhyo’ithanRbiavat phalabhave yal^ samfddhah sa bhavi tadaparihatyah t 
Bharma8fltra» II. 11. 28, 1. 1; cf, 1. 6. 18,20, In the Jatakas there are cases of letting 
out houses on hire (II. 287). 

^ karax^&dane prayasam &jlvatp ca parisarpkh&ya vandbaip dady&t, III. 9. 
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surrender it after five years to the owner on obtaining a com- 
pensation. ‘ 

Early epigrapbic records give scanty but illuminating data. 
An early instance of private transfer is furnished by Dharma- 
nandin, son of an Upasaka who made a bequest of a field for 
the clothes of some ascetics living in one of the Nasik caves 
( No. 9, PI. iii ). In the Karli Cave Inscriptions, Usavadata’s 
assignment of 16 villages to dems, Brahmanas and ascetics 
seems to imply only the assignment of revenues for allowing 
peaceful pursuit of spiritual avocations, not the transfer of 
ownership or right of alienation by sale, mortgage or gift as 
is customary in later inscriptions, A similar gift to the 
Bhadavaniya sect of the Saipgha is recorded in the Nasik Cave 
Inscription, 2. i. The following plates are more interesting 
and deserve more than passing notice. The charter of Va^i§thi- 
putra Puiumayi is marked by three characteristics (3. ii ) ; 
(o) the village is assigned “to be owned by the hhikhus — 
dwelling in the cave to produce a perpetual rent for the care 
of the cave’’ (bhikhuhi devilepavasehi nikayena Bhadayaniyehi 
patigaya dato); (h) with customary immunities belonging to 
monks’ land ( bhikhuhalaparihara ), free from the entry of royal 
officers and the police, i.c., from revenues and fines ^ and from 
the royal monopoly of salt; (c) the king’s right to abrogate 
the grant is implicit in the donation. With exactly the saijae 
immunities a field of 2('0 nivartanas in a village is assigned 
to the Tekirasi ascetics by Gautamiputra Satakarni (4. ii). 
In both cases the donor is a king, the donee a religious order, 
the immunities are the same, but in the former case the gift 
is a whole village, in the latter only a kheita. The nature of 


^ aoftdeyaxn akffiaio*Aya^ pafioayar§iaD-yupabhaiya prayasa-nifkiayena dady&t, III. 10. 
If these rules were meant for practical guidance the existence of a class of Auder-ryots 
with a corresponding type of landlord who is proprietor of the soil may be presumed. It 
would be rash to draw an analogy with tbe modern zemindary system in view of lack of 
records. Absence of corroborative reference in pi^ular literature suggests that there was 
no widespread sub-infendation of land in any sense. 

^ Of. adair^iakardni in Artb. If. 1. 
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the grant cannot be the same in the case of a village and 
that of a cultivated field thereof, however conventionally the 
immunities may be repeated. The contrast is boldly marked 
out in another writ of Gautamiputra Satakarni which directs 
that since a field in the village of Kakhadi granted to certain 
ascetics was not cultivated, nor the village inhabited, 100 
nivartanas of land from the same be given to the ascetics with 
customary immunities (5. ii). The field is explicitly characterised 
as a ‘ royal field ’ (rajakam kheta). The probable explanation 
is that originally only the revenues of the crown lands were 
assigned (the ownership spoken of in 3. ii must be understood 
in this sense) but since the village was depopulated for some 
reason or other and the fields remained untilled and produced no 
revenue to be enjoyed, the king assigned a portion thereof with 
complete beneficiary and usufructuary rights — and if we may 
hazard the suggestion, as a brahmadeya gift of land. 

The implications of these instances are that the king’s 
charter might bear on private land or on crown land. In the 
former case it was only a matter of transfer of revenue upon 
which the king had undivided legal right, and not of ownership 
and usufruct. In the latter case, the assignment was only of 
revenue when whole villages were disposed of along with the 
tillers and the holdings, and of ownership and usufruct when 
the gift consisted of only a few acres of land. ^ The right of 
freeholders stood unimpugned in the case of transfer of land 
which was not crown property. * This is proved by the grant 
of Usavadata (10. iv) in which a field was bought from a 
Brahmapa for the price of 4j,000 fcahdpawas and “ from it food 
will be procured for all monks dwelling in my cave.”® This is 

^ Distinctive gifts of land and villages occur side by side in the Msb&bhiir&ta, XIII. 
10. 62» 23. 111. 

* We shall see that in crown lands there were no froebolders but only king's tenants 
and agricultural labourers. 

* Cf, a Tamil inscription of HI wherein the king assi gns land to a god after 

purchasing it from the members of a village assembly. £p. In. VII. 200. These are 
definite recognitions of persona) and coinmanel ownership with rights of transfer by eale^eto. 
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wJiy 'tbe brahmadeya gift of land, which carried with it ownership 
and usufruct and not merely revenue, could be made only of 
Grown lands (Dn. IIL i. 1, IV. i. 1, XIL i, 1; Mn. 95; Artli. 
II. 1). This was the general custom and order prevailing not 
only in the - Deccan under Satavahana rule but according to all 
extant testimony also in the regions about Dehli and Indo- 
Ganges valley from much earlier time down to a few centuries 
of the Christian, era. 

in 

But private ownership was not — far less peasant proprietor- 
ship-^the uniform and universal principle of land tenure. 
Although Maine’s analogy with the Teutonic mark’ is now 
generally discredited, Baden-Powell’s theory of undiluted private 
ownership® supported by m.ost of the modern scholars does not 
stand- close examination. As observed by Washburn Hopkins, 
“The general Hindu- theory of impartible real estate is a distinct 
blow to the- sweeping generalisation made by Baden-Powell when 
be stated that the early Aryans recognised only private ownership 
in land. ® The early jurists like Gautama, Manu and U^anas are 
Very reticent about partibility of land. ^ It is only later jurists of 
the 4tli and 5th centuries who admit land to be -partible. It may 
be noted also that while Manu’s boundary laws open with rules 
for the • adjustment of boundaries between disputing villages (X), 
the .subsidiary law in regard to ‘ boundary lines of a field, spring, 
reservoir, garden or house ’ being added only as an appendix, 

1 /‘The Indian and ancient European systems of enjoyment and tillage by men 
grouped in village communities are in all essential particulars identical — Village Commu- 
nities of the East and West, p. 103. 

2 Indian Village Community ; Art. on Origin of Village Land Tenures in India, J.R.A.S , 
Vol. XXX. 

3 India Old and New, p. 218. 

^ This must not be taken to mean that partition of estates was totally unknown. The 
|tg-veda bears witness that the son’s right in real property was implicit even in the father’s 
lifetime and could be exercised in partition — the right which is the feature of the M{tAk§fara 
system of the law of succession (c/. Ait. Br. V, 14 ; Tait. Saip. II. 6; IK 
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Yajfiavalkya inverses the order laying down ‘ the law in regard to 
fields’ and adding that 'the same applies to villages.’ An 
interesting admonition from a sage to his brother in the 
Mahabharata on the evils of partition of patrimony which 
encourages quarrel, estrangement and ruin reflects the working 
of this tendency, i.e., how ownership of the joint family (which 
is conterminous with joint village in patriarchal society) was 
sought to be maintained by wise counsel against the encroachment 
of partition and full-fledged private property (I, 29. lG-22). 

The tradition of unrestricted communal ownership on 
soil was handed down from hoary antiquity from the region 
of extreme north associated with the Uttarakurus who were 
proverbial for their piety and wisdom (krtapupya-prati^rayah, 
Mbh. VI. 6. 13). These idealised folk called no goods their 
•own, nor women their chattels and their crops were yielded 
without toil, so goes the psean of praise in the Dighanikaya 
(XXXII. 7). In the same vein Vai^arapayana describes the Kuru 
land in the good old days of Du^manta (Mbh. I. 68). Nor was 
the custom Confined to the north-west or to pre-Buddhistic 
times. In the Tinduka Jataka a fruit tree appears to be the 
corporate property of a village (II. 76 f.). In the Siha-camma 
Jataka a yavakhetta where an ass is let loose by a sharper 
and which is defended by all villagers in a body seems to 
be common village property unless of course this be a field 
under collective farming (II. 109 ff.). To the village corporation 
belonged the village pond (candanikam), the motehall (sMa) 
and irrigation tanks and canals, roads, bridges, parks, etc. 
(Jat I. 199). The Jataka evidences also leave no room 
for doubt that the ill-defined belt of pasture land around the 
gdmakhetta was enjoyed and owned by the villagers in common 
(c/. 9v. X. 19. 3 f. ; Arth. III. 10). According to Manu the land 
around a village on all sides for 100 bows (about 600 ft.) is 
common land (VIII. 237 f.).‘ 

^ According to the Artha^ftstra this is 800 ahgulas (III. 10). Aocordiog to K&tjftyana 
the goprac&ra is mdivisible. — KfttyRyananaatasaipgraha, p. 76, v, 760, Bd. by N. 0. Ba&erji. 

2 



10 INDO-ARYAN LAND SYSTEM 

The brief story in the paccupannavatthu of the Ku^ala 
Jataka throws a vivid sidelight on the agrarian system in the 
aristocratic republics (V. 412 f.). The Sakyas and the Koliyas 
each cultivated their tribal land held in common by a common 
enterprise and organisation by means of a dam from river 
Rohini worked by co-operative irrigation. The owners proper 
of the land were the rdjakulas or aristocratic families. They 
had subordinates to work the estates or manage the administra- 
tion (tasmirp kamme niyutta amacca). To this category of 
-intermediaries belonged the sevaka, bhojaka, amacca and upardja. 
The actual labour was done by slaves (dasa, dasi) and hired hands 
(kammakara) who fell to quarrel on behalf of their masters over 
the prior claim. to the waters. The ra/afea/as together with their 
vassals and officers formed the tribal body or body-politic : the 
slaves and serfs being left out when the Sakyas and Koliyas are. 
mentioned. The latter version of the dispute pointedly draws the 
mark — ddsa-kammakara c'eva sevaka-bhojakd-macca-upardjdno 
ca'ti sahhe yuddhasajja nikkhamvrpsu. 

This supposition is strenghthened by a passing observation 
in the Mahavastu. The Sakya chiefs give their incoming sisters’ 
children ‘ Sakya wives, cultivable lands and villages.’ ‘ The 
presumption naturally arises that the land was held in common 
by the rdjakulas, the members whereof parcelled out portions to 
others on tenancy or held plots in usufructuary enjoyment. 

Speaking of certain unspecified tribes, probably of the 
Punjab, Strabo notes that “the land is cultivated by families 
in common and when the crops are collected each person takes 
a load for his support throughout the year’’ (XV. i. 66). In 
the Arthasastra, land owned by village community cannot be 
traced. But like the Srartis it deals not only with boundary 
disputes between individuals but also between villages which 

^ B. C. Law : Study of the Mahavastu, p. 57. The Jataka commentaries and the 
Mahavastu are no doubt much later production but here they undoubtedly embody a tradition 
of much earlier age. This joint family ownership of lapd seems to be a part of the communal 
and democratic life of the Sakya clan, 
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are to be settled by elders of 5 or 10 villages (III. 9). The 
significance of such village boundary is not made clear. Had 
the village community the right to collect some taxes within its 
jurisdiction? The probability is strengthened by the rule in the 
next chapter that the fine levied on a cultivator who arriving at a 
village for work dees not abide by the contract shall be taken 
by the village itself (karsakasya gramam abhyupetya’kurvato 
grama evStyayain haret). It would be rash to infer the leasing 
of communal land to an outside cultivator from this meagre 
statement. It would rather suggest a system of collective 
farming in which workers were employed under a co-operative 
enterprise for cultivation of the villagers’ fields. 

After laying down that no bidding must be done in the 
absence of owner the Arthasastra gives another law — “if the 
owner does not come forward even on the expiry of seven nights, 
the property may be sold by auction’’ (saptaratradurddhvam 
anabhisaratah pratikrusto vikrinita). Reading it with the rule 
in the next chapter-—" non-taxpayers (i.e., owners of hrahmadeya) 
shall retain ownership even if they sojourn abroad’’ (akaradah 
paratra vasanto bhogam upajivejuh, III. 10), it seems that an 
owner (taxpayer) lost his title to the vastu if he left it for a 
foreign land and remained untraced for seven nights when the 
villagers in a body, represented by the elders might dispose of it. 

Thus although in the land system of the Arthasastra 
communal ownership was obviously on the wane, it still had 
lingering traces which restricted real rights of cultivators. 
Nor was it totally extinct in any period in the ancient economy 
of northern India, not to speak of the Tamil countries of the 
far south. A Gwaliar Inscription of as late as the 9th century 
records a temple grant by a town of plots of land “ which was 
its own property’’ (svabhufljamana, svabhukti) specified as 
belonging to village so and so and cultivated by so and so 
(memmaka-vahita-ksetrain). * Here obviously the corporate 
person is legal owner and the cultivator only a tenant. 

1 Ep.In.I. 30. 
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A few copper plate documents from Bengal of the 5th 
and 6th centuries regarding purchase and gift of land lend 
strength to this supposition. In some of these the intending 
purchasers, oflScial or non-official, had to address in their 
application for purchase not only the administrative functionaries 
of the province (bhukti) and the district (vi§aya) but also the 
leading men and elders in the same, as well as the other rural 
officers, e.gf., astaku/ad/iiftararias, grdmikas mi ihe kutumbins or 
chief householders, while in others the purchasers approached 
with their application the administrative machinery of the 
district town which had a Board or Council attached to it 
consisting of the representatives of the four important interests 
of those days, viz., the merchants, the traders, the artisans 
and the scribes or Government secretaries. Sometimes the 
documents bear the seal of the two Government Courts, 
viz., that of the district of Varakama^idala and that of the 
district town of Ko^ivar^a. The land for sale is cultivable 
field (k§etra), homestead land (vastu) or wasteland (khila). 
Who were the owners of these lands? R. G. Basak pertinently 
asks that, if they belonged to the State, “ why it could 
not alienate them without the consent or approval of the peoples’ 
representatives, the Mahattaras and the businessmen (vyava- 
harins) of the province and the district and sometimes even the 
common folk? Moreover, why should the State, in a sale# of 
land which is absolutely its own, get only i of the sale proceeds 
as is clearly mentioned in one of the documents? It seems clear 
that the remaining ^ went to the funds of the villages assem- 
blies which formed a party with Government in granting 
prayers for purchase and that there was a joint ownership of 
land between the State and the village community indicating a 
state of affairs very similar to that prevailing in the village 
economy of the far south. * 

^ See B. G. Baeak’g illuminstiog article on Land Sale Dooumenta of Ancient 
Bengal in Acntoah Silver Jubilee Volnmeai Vol. Ill, Part II. 
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Baden-Powell tries to establish his theory of peasant owner- 
ship by exanaining the character of the severalty and joint 
villages which are distinguished from one another by the follow- 
ing features. ^ The former has a patel or headman, the latter 
none. The former has holdings which have always been 
separate, the latter has holdings which are only inherited 
shares of an original single estate. In the former each holding 
is assessed separately, the latter has a joint liability the revenue 
being assessed at a lump sura. The joint village is of three types. 
In the tribal or clan type members hold shares separately — there 
being only united ownership of waste land and of the village site 
and a united responsibility for taxes. Such a tribal allotment 
has actually been the starting point of the true severalty village, 
as shown by the primitive Kolarian village. The associate joint 
village is founded by different families for the purpose of mutual 
ptotection against intruders and are joint only in assuming a 
united responsibility for taxes. The ancestral joint family village 
is the only unit resembling a village community. Here all the 
shares are portions inherited from an original single estate. The 
heirs hold the property always liable to division, so that there is 
no communal holding even though a few of the heirs do not 
partition their estates. Still less does the whole village own the 
land which is generally rented to tenants, the rents being divided 
among the descendants of the original lord of the manor. Even 
when the estate is undivided each co-sharer is actually in posses- 
sion of a special part and holds it for his own benefit. 

According to this analysis the types are severalty and joint 
villages, not communal types. The most communistic form is 
the still undivided inheritance of a joint family, but even this is 
always partible. It is concluded therefore that “ the joint family 
with its original common ownership of land is sufiScient to 
account for all such traces of communistic land-ownership as we 
have any record of, and the joint ownership of the village had 


* Of, cit. 
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only the form of the modern ‘joint village.’”^ This propo- 
sition however, founded on a hypothesis of consanguinity, is 
applicable to the tribal republics discussed above but is too 
generalised to meet all conditions. During the period under 
study, patriarchal villages are not the general order of society. 
It is no exception that families of different castes and professions 
are sometimes grouped in village settlements and do not shed off 
their communal tinge withal. Nor is joint ownership by indus- 
trial guilds or religious fraternities a rare feature in Indian land 
system. 

Taken together, the available data do not warrant Rhys 
Davids’ conclusion that in Buddhist India the peasantry were only 
shareholders in communal land without right of selling, mortgag- 
ing or bequest of their share. ^ The utmost that can be 
assumed with safety is that “ the old tradition expressed in the 
Brahmanas may have survived in the villages as a communal, 
anti-alienating feeling concerning any disintegration of the basis 
of their social and economic unity,” ® Although alienation 
of private land to an outsider may not have been totally unknown 
this was against custom and taw. In the Santiparva, Maha- 
bbarata, selling of land is categorically stigmatised as sin (78. 2). 
The Artha^astra explicitly rules that holdings (vastu) may be 
sold only to kinsmen and neighbours (Jfiatisamanta, III, 10), 
This is the unwritten law in many parts of rural India even 
to-day. Consent required of the village community for alienation 
of private land may have been in some quarters another vestige 
of village ownership, 

1 Washburn Hopkins : Op, cit, p. 229. 

2 Kbys Davids : Log. cit. He is misled by the term gamakhetta and by its analogy 
with the Buddhist patchwork robe to think that it was ** the comtnoD property of the vilDge 
community ** divided only for purpose of cultivation. See Vinaya Texts, Vol. II, pp. 
209 f.J,D. 12. 

3 Mrs. Bbys Davids ; Cambridge History of Ancient India, Vol. I, Ch. Vm. Land 
sale documents of Bengal in the 6th century testify that sale of land was generally accompa* 
uied with the condition of non-transferability (nividbarma) although exceptions were made 
in some cases. See the Db&n&idaba and D&modarpur copper-plate inscriptions of the time 
of Eumfiragupta I. 
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IV 

Thus from the earliest times communal ownership thrived 
side by side with individual ownership in a modified form. 

The evidence of the Eg-veda shows that the arable land was held 
in individual or family ownership while communal ownership 
was confined probably only to the grass-lands lying on the 
boundaries of the fields. Originally the king’s title to ownership 
of all land w^^s identified with the communal title — he being the 
communal head or lord of the With the advance of royal 
power and bifurcation of royal and communal jurisdiction he 
emerged as a third factor in the land system and developed 
certain prerogatives over the soil as reflected in the Brahmanas. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana it occurs that to whomsoever a 

K^atriya with the approval of the people or clan grants a 

settlement, that is properly given (VIII. 1. 1. 8, 1. 78. 4). 

Evidently public land of the folk or State is meant and not private 
land of freemen ; and it appears that while gift of such land 
with tribal consent was customary law, it was sometimes arbitra- 
rily disposed of by the. ruler — thus generating a tendency to 
reduce public lands to king’s private estates “which seems to 
have been completed by the time of the Artha^astra.’’ ^ 

This royal pretension hardened into a theory promulgated 
consciously by a royalist school or unconsciously by lawyers and 
economists to justify king’s right to a sixth of agricultural 
produce for protection of his subjects ; and this royalist theory 
obtained enough force to mislead foreigners from the East and 
West who visited India, as well as some modern scholars ^ into a 
belief that in India all land belonged to the crown. This royalist 
theory led to the perverted derivation of khattiya in the Pali 
canon, viz.^ khettarp, patUi kho khattiyo (Do. XXVII. 21). The 
king is entitled to half of ancient hoards and metals underground 

^ Ghosal : Loc. cit. 

* Vincent Smith ; Early History of India, pp. 187 flF. ; J. N. Samaddar ; Economic 
Condition of Ancient India, p. 66, 
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by reason of his giving protection and of being the master of 
land — so says Manu (bhumer-adhipatir-hi sah, VIII. 39). A 
verse quoted by Bhattaswamin in the commentary on the 
Artha^astra, II. 24 (sitadhyak^a) goes : “Those who are well- 
versed in the SAstras admit that the king is the owner of both 
land and water and that the householders can exercise their 
right of ownership over all other things excepting these two.’’ ^ 
Megasthenes aligned with this tradition when he stated that 
all India is the properly of the crown and no private person is 
allowed to own land (Diod. II. 40; Str. XV. i. 39 ff., 46 ff.). 
The Chinese travellers knew no better. 

That this titular right was sometimes sought to be actively 
asserted is proved by literary tradition of divers sorts to the 
effect that the king might lay hand on individual property or 
real estate in the name of emergency at his sweet will ^Jat. III. 
301 f.; Mbh. III. 2. 39; Ram. I. 53. 9 f.) without fearing the 
retribution of the Jewish king who despoiled Nabboth of his 
vineyard. The ArthaAastra indicates that the king sometimes 
exercised the overriding authority and confiscated land (J. 14) ^ 
though it caused resentment and alarm, thus creating an inviting 
situation for a foreign enemy. In the Rama story as repeated 
in the Mahabharata, DaAaratha claims before Kaikeyl that all 
property in his dominions except that belonging to Brahmapas 
is his, and he can confiscate anybody’s wealth : 

dhanaip dadami kasyaddhryatSip kasya va punah 
. brahroapasvad ihanyatrayatkificidvittam asti me,Ill. 276. 23. 

This is iin echo of the Vedic teaching that the king is owner 
of all wealth that belongs to any person except Brahmapas : 

^ rfijS bhdnie]^ patirdjrBtal^ ^astrajfiainidakaBya ca tabbyftm anyattu yaddravyaip 
tatra svamyaip kutumbjnain. 

Note that patt and svdmt appear synoDymously. K. P. Jayaawal (Hindu Polity, Vol. II, 
p. 182) translates pati ns protector and reads sdmyam for sv&myam thereby twisting the 
sense of the second line to “the people have equality of rights over all other things.” 
While the use of pati as ‘protector* is not inadmissible, the substitution of adwipawi for 
iftdmyam is arbitrary and T. Ganapati Sastri, Shamasastri and Jolly ^Schmidt have alt 
adhered to the reading given above. 

* C/. the comment on parydddtavya in II. 9. 
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abrahmaoanain vittasya svaml rajeti vaidikam, Mbh. 
XII. 77. 2. 

This claim has been justified by men learned in the Vedas 
on the ground that if he cannot rightly seize others’ wealth how 
will he practise virtue? 

na ceddhartavyam anyasya katham taddharmam arabhet, 
XII. 8. 26. 

Hence all the wealth of the earth is the K^atriya’s and no 
one else’s.” 

dhanam hi Ksatriyasyaiva dvitiyasya na vidyate, XII. 
136. 3. 

Vrhaspati claims for the king the right of transferring land 
under certain circumstances from one individual to another, 
although such steps should not be taken to override a justified 
title (XIX. 16 ff.). Even though royal pretension to ownership 
was not accepted in general it was never disputed that the king 
had certain transcendant authority over all land which prevented 
untrammelled disposal or enjoyment of land by private owners. 
According to Manu land given by the king could not be alienated. 
Narada legislates that immovable property held for three genera- 
tions is incapable of being alienated without the king’s sanction. 
Satavahana kings have been seen even to abrogate their gifts 
substituting new ones, although these gifts tantamounted only 
to the assignment of revenue. In the Artha^astra it is ordained 
that if disputes about fields are not settled mutually or by elders, 
these revert to the Crown as well as land of which ownership 
has been lost (pranastasvamikatn, III. 9), i.e., for which no 
claimant is forthcoming. Intestate and ownerless land always 
went to the king (Jat. I. 398, IV. 485, VI. 348). A vestige 
of royal right is also found in the Artha^astra rule that a king 
is entitled to a toll on every occasion of sale of holding by public 
auction (III. 10). ^ 

} A Faridpur inscription of the 7th century assigns to the king ^ of price according 
to the law in land-sales (dharma-^a^bhaga-labhal?)— see Indian Antiquary, 1910, 

3 
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These evidences do not bear out the theory that private 
property on land was held inviolable and that all pretension by 
the crown to such right was denied in clearest possible terms, ^ 
nor the supposition that the king was the owner of the soil only 
in the sense that he was entitled to a tithe on produce. ^ It is 
admitted that Medha.tithi explains Manu YIII. 39 in that manner 
and that Megasthenes, Fa-hien and Hiuen-tsang who were 
impressed by the prevalence of the royalist theory readily 
connected with it king’s right to levy specific branches of revenue 
from land. But the very fiscal term bhSga or rQjahhdga, which 
denotes king’s regular and legitimate share as opposed to contro- 
versial and additional imposts on land produce, would indicate 
a partnership of title between the peasant and the king. And 
there are indigenous proofs that the king’s title was given an 
even wider meaning. Else how could it persist on tax-free lands 
and on villages of which the revenues were assigned which he 
had the right to abrogate? Whether the ownership was actually 
divided between the crown and the cultivator ® (the latter of 
course being the major partner in day to day affairs), or both 


1 K. P. Jayaswal : Modern Eeview, Aug., 1913. For the same view, see Hindu Polity, 
II, pp. 174 flP. ; P. N. Banerjee : Public Administration in Ancient India, p. 179. 

3 Mrs. Rbye Davids : Loc, cit. 

3 After examining at length the opposite views a Mysore scholar follows the conclusion 
of P. W. Thomas (Camh. Hist., Vol. I, p. 475) that the king was proprietor of lan^ in so far 
as he was entitled to revenue and could replace a defaulting cultivator from his holding. 
He adds, ** In other words it was a sort of perpetual lease held on the annual performance 
of an obligation.' B^or all parposes including alienation the lessee is the owner and 
considers himself as such, and the less Dr has only the right of demanding performance of the 
obligation. Bat once the lessee fails to do his duty, the lessor’s ownership asserts itself.” 
M. H. Gopal : Mauryan Public Finance, p. 62. 

Thus according to the author the basis of land system was the same as now. In support 
of this deduction he has cited the authority of the Artba^astra where it is allowed that the 
king may confiscate lands from those who do not cultivate them and give them to others (II. 
1). But it is overlooked that the reference here is to newly settled or colonised lands which 
undoubtedly were crown lands. In fact, although forcible collection is not rare, eviction of 
freeholder and realisation of revenue by distraint of land as they exist in British India are 
hardly met with in ancient tifnes whether in works of law or in records of inscriptions or 
popular literature. On ih^ other band, aa shown above, the conception of a more extended 
loyal right is iu evidence in many quarters. 
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were absolute legal owners on dififerent interpretations of the law, 
or the king’s powers were only regalian rights/ is only a difference 
of phraseology. The fact remains that the cultivator’s right to 
his patrimony was limited, the limitation varying in degree in 
dififerent places and periods and according to dififerent legal 
opinions. ^ 

Apart from the ill-defined and general rights of the king 
over all land, he had large tracts — fallow, cultivable or rich in 
natural resources — held directly under his ownership from which 
he made his charitable and religious bequests.® From the 
Artha^astra’s advice regarding colonisation of waste land (jana- 
padanive^ah) it would appear that virgin and unclaimed land was 
king’s property (If. 1). It is ordained that such reclaimed land 
shall be given to tax-payers only for life (karadebhyah krta- 
k^tranyaikapurusikam prayacchet) or during tbe time they may 
take to prepare them for cultivation : if cultivation is neglected, 
such land shall be taken and given to others. Besides taking 
taxes the king is to exercise his right of ownership in these lands 
with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables in 
reservoirs or lakes (matsya-plava-harlta-panoanarn setusu raja 
svamyam gacchet). From these lands plots most productive 
may be given to performers of sacrifices, spiritual guides, chap- 
lains and those learned in the Vedas, as hrahmadeya lands exempt 

^ See Ghosal : Loc. cit. Strictly regalian would be only such rights as are conferred 
by Maoa*s rule th^»t a cultivator who negligeniily allows his crops to be destroyed is liable 
to a hue of ten or five times the value of the king’s revenue (VIII. 248) and by the Artha^astra 
injunction that tbe king should supersede or fine a negligent cultivator and enforce the cultiva- 
tion of a second crop in emergencies (V. 2), and that a tax payer should sell or mortgage 
hie field ouly to a tax>payer and the owner of a brahmdde,va to another . uch beneficiary 
(III. 10). These rights are logical extensions of tbe royal right to land revenue. 

^ E. G-. Basak is inclined to believe that there was a gradual advance from popular 
ownership of earlier days to royal ownership of later time— f.«., from about the 6th century 
onward. But such a generalisation appears too risky in view of the discordance of our literary 
materials and the assertion of royal claim seen as early as in the Brabma^as and the Pali 
canon and In a more outspoken manner in the Artha^&atra and the ^antiparva, Mab&hhftrata. 

^ Like the King, the Queen Consort and the Queen Mother also had tbeir own 
estates out of which gift of land or revenue could be made. Bpigraphic records to this effect 
abound from a later time. On the occasion of Bftina’s consecration 1,000 villages were 
assigned to Queen KauiSalySp for the maintenance of her refugees (Bam. II. dl» 
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from taxes and fines. Government officials shall also be endowed 
with lands which they shall have no right to alienate by sale or 
mortgage (vikrayadhanavarjjam). 

The Artha^astra’s testimony supplemented by available 
sources is that the crown lands consisted of (1) homestead and 
cultivated lands reverting to crown by various processes, 
(2) unoccupied waste both fallow and cultivable recovered for 
settlement or cultivation, (3) reserve forests, (4) mines including 
salt-centres which were Government monopoly * [cf. Mbh. XII. 
69. 29; Karli and Nasik Cave Inscriptions; Pliny XXXI. c.7 
(39)], (6) treasure-trove or nidhi, (6) waters. 

Thus the king was in absolute ownership of a considerable 
part of the soil. Of the rest he was partially the titular owner 
and to some extent real. Roads and parks, irrigation tanks, 
canals, the village pond, the motehall and pasture land were 
public property within the rural unit. Of public ownership of 
cultivated land evidences are more meagre, but that does not 
preclude the possibility of its existence. The peasant freeholder 
enjoyed his patrimony hereditarily with rights of alienation by 
gift, sale or mortgage subject to an elastic royal right of inter- 
ference which however did not go unresented when it was 
extended to the right of confiscation. The recipients of royal 
land except those of the brahmadeya had a still more limited 
title over their plot. The tenants settled in royal khasmahal 
had hardly any permanence of tenure. They held land under 
the king’s sufferance and were merely tenants-at-will. Indivi- 
dual ownership] was also diluted with a certain measure of 
communal oversight in parts where the old tribal collectivism 
survived. Besides these there were large tracts of no man’s 
land and terra incognita consisting mostly of mountains and 


’ The growth of large states end empires hasteoed the conversion of mines and, 
forests into royal domains, ** In the days of small states these belonged to nobody » but when 
these were conquered by the Magadha king, all intervening territories in addition to forests 
and other unclaim able natural sources passed to the dominion of the conqueror, C 
Bauer ji : Economio Life and Progress, p. 288, 
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forests penetrated only by caravans and beasts and robbers and 
by herdsmeri only in the fringe. ^ 

V 

While at the advent of Buddhism^, rural economy of India 
“ was based chiefly on a system of village communities of land- 
owners,” ® the primitive equality in distribution of landed wealth 
was gradually dissipated with tlie slackening of communal control 
and ascendancy of individual rights. From the time of Buddha 
and even earlier, we come across isolated large estates side by 
side with small decaying farms, lu the suttas the Brahmana 
Kasibharadvaja is found working his extensive field with 500 
ploughs and a gang of hirelings (Sut. n. 1.4 ; cf. Sn. 1 171 ; Jat, 
II. LSI). In the Suvannia Kakkata Jataka, Bodhisatta “ settled 
down and worked 1,000 karisas in a district of Magadha to the 
north-west of the village Salindiya ” — his native village in the 
east of Kajagaha (III. 293). Estates of the same measure 
worked by means of bondsmen and hired labour hands are seen 
also in Jataka IV. 276, 281. These big plotholders are termed 
gahapati in Pali literature, literally the pater familias, sometimes 
only a substitute for the generic term miiya but actually 
indicating the agricultural magnates as the setthi conveyed the 
commercial magnate. The Brahmana gahapati frequently 
appears in the Jatakas as owner of property worth 600 millions. 
It would not be a wild presumption that the gifts of hrahmadeya 
or revenue-free land imposed by priesthood on temporal authority 
with cajoles and threats (Apast. II. 10. 26. 1; Manu VII. 23 ff., 
Yaj. I. 314; Mbh. XII. 343. 18, XHI. 62) sometimes 
deviated from their avowed object of maintaining an order 
dedicated to religious service and conduced to the concentration 
of wealth in the hand of secular Brahmanas who are so prominent 

^ Tbe Arthai^astra indicates that pastures, plaoes and forests fvivlts*zndla-vnna) are not 
subject to appropriation (HI. 10). According to Ufianas places of pilgrimage Were also 
nobody’s property along with hills and forests (V. 16) 

^ Mrs. Bbys Davids i Op. ciU 
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by their landed wealth in folk literature although in didactic 
pieces cultivation of land is reserved exclusively for Vai^yas. 

Side by side with the gahapati or the kutumbika or the 
vaiiya according to Sanskrit nomenclature, is observed the toiling 
cultivator struggling against starvation, managing his plot single- 
handed or with his sons only (Jat. I. 277, II. 166, III. 162, 
IV. 167, VI. 364; Ram. II. 32.30; Mbh. XII. 177. 5 ff. ; 
Jacobi : Jaina Sutras, Part II. p. 347). The Gamani canda 
Jataka offers the case of a tiller who had to run the plough by 
borrowing a neighbour’s team of oxen (II. 300). This petty 
cultivator is indicated by the term kinasa in Sanskrit works as 
counterpart to the big mUya or ku^umbi. It is this class of 
farmer who ran into debt ‘ in times of scarcity and sometimes 
losing his plot by sale, whether under extortion or from want, 
turned a destitute vagrant and offered himself for hire in the 
rich man’s estate. 

But whatever the inequality of landed property between the 
different classes of peasants it did not foster the isolationist 
mentality and the deplorable nemesis of agriculture as we see 
in the present day. No stigma was attached to labour. The 
Indian yeomanry put their hand to the plough along with their 
men as much as their less fortunate brethren. They were not 
attracted to the luxuries of the town to leave their prosperous 
farms to go to ruins under the care of indifferent subordinates. 
The small farmer as well was never squeezed out of existence 
under the remorseless pressure of a superior economic caste 
standing in haughty segregation. Nor did large estates carry 
with them any political or social privileges except those naturally 
conferred by wealth. There were among Indo- Aryans little of 
the feudal tie between land and lord with lordship over the 
land-tillers which made broad acres a basis for nobility in the 
West.”® It is for this reason that landed wealth in ancient 


1 See my article in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 4. 
* Mrs* Bhya Davids : Op. ciU 
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India never developed into the exorbitant power and influence of 
the Eoman patriciate, the French baronage and the Moslem 
jaigirdar. Legalljr the big landowner and the small husbandman 
stood on an equal footing and over each at the top, the king 
retained a residual power which was both legal and real. 






